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PREFACE 


Tins account of the part played by Lucknow and Oude 
in the Bengal mutiny is not meant to be anything more 
than what it is called — a narrative and a study ; and it 
has been written with the desire to show, in their true pro- 
portion and colour, some of the important points of that 
convulsion and contest; including its antecedents, its 
characteristics and its issues, as well as its actual incidents. 

Much of what I have recorded came within my own 
personal knowledge ; but the book is not an account of my 
private experiences or reminiscences, except to the extent 
requisite to support or illustrate my various statements 
and views. And I entirely disclaim for it the title of 
History, which would demand a completeness of narrative, 
and a fullness of details in incidents and personal references 
that I have not attempted, and that would have tended to 
interfere with the clearness that I have aimed at in the 
narrative and the argument. 

In order to show the relative share that Oude and 
Lucknow had in the conflict generally, I have included 
a brief .sketch of the Mutiny as an introduction, deal- 
ing with its origin and development, as well as with its 
course. 

My leading object throughout has been to describe the 
true military characteri^i^s of the defence and the succour 
of the Re.sidency, and to'lei^to a just appreciation of the 
part played and the influence exercised by Henry Lawrence 
and Henry Havelock in checking and mastering the 
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Mutiny at its darkest crisis, and thereby ensuring our 
ultimate success. 

At the Re.sidency, Sir Henry Lawrence’s foresight and 
resolute attitude on the outbreak, with his judicious 
arrangements, and careful and thorough preparations, 
formed tlie foundation for its defence; of which the 
eventual success was due to our defeating all the ceaseless 
efforts of the enemy to effect the one definite object at 
which they aimed, the .sudden formation of a practicable 
breach in our defences. 

As to the general contest ; Sir Henry’s beneficent rule 
of the Punjab, on its annexation, created the hearty good- 
will in which lay the influence that kept tlac Sikh.s on our 
side in the dark days of the siege of Delhi. It was his 
attitude at Lucknow that chained to the contest there the 
rebel army of Oude, which would otherwise have joined 
the one at Delhi, and would rvithout doubt have turned 
the odds there against us. Havelock for hi.s part, by his 
brilliant leadership, met with unvarying success ; inspiring 
in his own troops a confidence and spirit, and in the 
enemy a dread, which minimized the gravity of the struggle 
in the days of our greatest .straits ; apart from which the 
boldne.ss of his venture in invading Oude, and his skill in 
withdrawing to Cawnpore, stand unrivalled as feats of 
war. liis succour of the Residency saved it from an 
inevitable catastrophe, since it was effected just in time 
to anticipate the arrival of the Delhi mutineers, whose 
accession to the Investing force would have doubled the 
dangers of the defence, and the difficulties of the relief. 

These are the points to which I have specially en- 
deavoured to give their due prominence. 

Fortho.se particulars in which my narrative is at variance 
with other published accounts of Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
policy and measures while preparing for the defence of the 
Residency, my authority lies in the record I made in my 
note-book of the direct Instructions and information which 
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lie gave to me personally — a record which was habitually 
read out to him, and to which he constantly referred. 

The account of tlie Engineer operations in the defence is 
based on ray personal knowledge of them, the .share I took 
in them, and the records I kept of them, .supplemented by 
the information supplied to me by my brother officers; at 
whose request I drew up the official report of them. 

For information on other points I have been greatly 
indebted to Sir James Outram and Lord Napier of 
Magdala, to Sir licnry Ilavelock-Allen, General Dodgson, 
Sir William Olpherts, and other friends. 

The account of the Talookclars and people of Oude, and 
of their fluctuating demeanour, has been based on the 
descriptions given me by Sir James Outram, Captain 
Alexander On- his “Intelligence” officer, and Mr. Patrick 
Carnegy; and on the records of the trials of the State 
piisoncrs on the close of the Mutiny. 

In the Appendices will be found extracts from official 
documents respecting the annexation and administration 
of Oude, and the treatment of tlie Talookdars. One of 
them is a translation of a very singular letter by the Rajah 
Maun Singh to the other Talookdars, written at the 
darkest stage of the convulsion, and conveying the criticism,s 
on the situation of one of the cleverest natives of India. 

The maps, plans, and views will, I hope, help to make 
the narrative clear. 

For the panoramic views of the Resideimy Entrench- 
ments, and for the drawing of the Mutchi Bhown, I am 
under special obligations to my friend Miss Alma Hodge, 
The former arc based on a series of photographs of a model 
of the position, constructed by the Rev. T. Moore ; and the 
latter on an excellent photograph of the Mutchi Bhown, 
kindly lent me by Captain Charles Hill, R.A. 

J, J. M. f. 
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LUCKNOW AND OUDE 


IN THE MUTINY 


INTRODUCTION 

(GENERAL SKETCH OF THE ilUTINY 

CHAPTER I 
ITS ORIGIN 

The great convulsion known as the Indian Mutiny 
broke out in May 1857, consequent directl}’’ on the excite- 
ment and ill-feeling engendered in the Bengal army b}- 
the well-known cartridge incident. Any such military out- 
break would naturally cause much civil disturbance and 
find numerous supporters outside the army, but the wide 
range and virulence of the general commotion that ensued 
were exceptional, and the rising was throughout marked 
by a variety of phases and by singular episodes, for which 
the disaffection of the troops and the cartridge incident do 
not, of themselves, adequately account. A reasonable ex- 
planation of them, however, is indispensable for a dear 
insight into the subject, and fortunately it is readily found 
on turning to antecedent events and circumstances, and to 
the state of public feeling prevalent among various sections 
of the community. Investigation in those directions pro- 
vides us with facts and points to conclusions and pro- 
babilities which seem to indicate obviously and amply the 
several influences that led to the origin of the outbreak, 
swayed and chequered its development, and further served 
materially to affect the progress and shape the course of 
the contest that ensued. 


B 



2 GENERAL SKETCH OF THE MUTINY 

The first matter for consideration is the chronic state of 
public feeling, that is, its general state when not affected 
by any temporary exceptional excitement or agitation. 
Up to 1856, the year before the outbreak, there had been 
for a whole century a continuous, aggressive advance of 
the British Power till it completed the ring-fence of the 
Empire by the annexation of Oude. During all that time, 
it had cither been engaged in actual conflict or harj been 
forming dominant relations with the several races of the 
country, and had reduced them, one after another, to sub- 
jection ; some provinces being- brought under its direct 
administration, and others being left as feudatory or vassal 
States under their native rulers. At the start, the old 
Moghul Dominion had been in a hopeless state of decay, 
leading to all the horrors of internecine war, and some of 
the native principalities had gladi}'’ turned for safety to the 
shelter of English protection and supremacy. But the 
great mas.s- of the people had been brought under our 
rule by conquest, ’or by forcible annexation. With ruling- 
dynasties thus set aside, reduced, or crushed, with great 
races humiliated, and bitterness and misery spread broad- 
cast by the loss of power and place and property, it would 
be an outrage on common sense to doubt that we had 
created a host of enemies. Moreover, there had been no 
rest, no time to reduce their numbers or their irritation. 
The benefits of civilized rule, of the Pax Britannica, were 
felt only skin-deep, and the old fierce instincts, the out- 
come of centuries of strife and oppression, were still in the 
a-scendant The memory of injuries was still keen and 
\'ivid, the newer cases helping to recall the old ones to 
mind, and to reopen sore.s that might otherwise have been 
getting healed : so that, briefly, the mood and temper 
which prevailed were those of a conquered people who had 
wrongs and humiliations to remember, and were chafing at 
having to endure the sway of aliens in race and creed. There 
existed, in fact, under the best circumstances, a mass of 
constant disaffection, and whole ho.sts of malcontents. 

Of these, the most powerful and dangerous were the 
Mussulroan.s. The entire Mahomedan population were, as 
a bod}q rebels at heart, and resented the Christian supre- 
macy, if only on religious grounds and from fanatical 
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pridc. And the Moghuls of the Upper Provinces had, in 
addition, a natural longing to revive their old predominance, 
and restore their old Empire. 

Next may be mentioned the Mahrattas, a warlike and 
unscrupulous Hindoo race, who, though now split up into 
rival states, had been most powerful as a confederacy, 
and felt that, but for the British, they would have been the 
masters of India. 

Another e.xtensivc body of malcontents consisted of 
those who were actual sufferers from British conquest or 
annexation, or from the action of Briti.sh Land Policy. 

And a fourth group, specially dangerous from their 
spirit and energy, was formed by those who fretted at the 
closing of those outlets for ambition, and the loss of those 
opportunities for aggrandizement through political intrigue 
or military prowess, that had been current of old. 

Such a mas.s of di.saffection, however latent or suppressed, 
was obviously a standing menace to the tranquillity of the 
country, constituting a solid basi.s, and providing a powerful 
agency, for the rousing of evil passions and the promotion 
of scditiou.s enterprise — a sure factor in any movement or 
question involving the peace or security of the State. 

At the same time, any tendenej'' to give vent to this ill- 
feeling in serious action against the British was checked hy 
the universal sense that our presence constituted the only 
real safeguard against a recurrence of the internecine wars 
of old, with all their attendant horrors, of rvhich the 
memories and traditions were still in force : whilst also each 
of the great races — Rajpoot or Mahratta, Mahomedan or 
Sikh or Jat— felt that the British rule was preferable to 
that of any of its native rivals, by whom it might possibly 
be overcome in a contest for the supremacy. 

Under the counteracting influence of this feeling, the 
chronic disaffection irsually remained latent or suppressed ; 
but with any undue temptation or increase of discontent, 
it was apt to awake into activity, with its agents ready to 
intensify and inflame any exceptional causes for irritation 
that might arise. 

For too much .stress must not be laid on the fact that the 
races of India are numerous and have conflicting interests 
and aspirations, and on the resulting theory that they 
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cannot be regarded as one people — as the people of India. 
It is not to be gainsaid, and it ought not to be ignored, 
that they are one people in the very important sense of 
harung, in common, characteristics and interests rvhich arc 
opposed to those of the British. They belong to the soil, 
■while the British arc alien.s, fennghees. They are dark- 
skinned, ka/a ndmi, while the British are fair. Their 
creeds are not those of the English. Their social habits 
and usages, their traditional rights and points of honour to 
which they cling passionately, and their modes of thought, 
are Oriental and not European. They are subjects, and 
practically barred from rule, while the British are rulers, 
and virtually autocratic. If the English even apparently 
though not actuallj'' ignore or slight — much more if they 
treat with insult, or outrage— these points of difference, it 
is folly to suppose that the sevei'al races will not tend to 
combine and act as one people in hostility to the English. 
And this combination, based on a unity of excited feeling 
overriding reason and sense, will not be readily checked or 
thwarted ; except by the wanton action of some section, 
reminding the rest, with the force of a shock, of the other 
interests at stake. 

And this was precisely the course of events in the revolt 
of 1857. For, as will be seen, the chronic ill-feeling had 
become intensified, and gave an exceptional colour and 
weight to the cartridge incident, causing it to develope into 
a general mutiny. But many of the disaffected sections of 
the people wavered and stopped short, on their eyes being 
opened by the partisan aggressiveness of the Moghul section. 

From the chronic state of public feeling, and its liability 
to fluctuation, we pass on to the facts and incidents that 
affected it. During Lord Dalhousie’s rule, which closed in 
1856, the boundaries of British Dominion were very greatly 
e.xtended, so as eventually to include the whole of India ; 
and, in addition to this, many feudatory States which, 
though -included within British Dominion and subject to 
its suzerainty, had hitherto been left under the sway of 
their own dynastic chiefs, were removed from such native 
rule and brought directly under British admin istfS-tion. 

These annexations in the aggregate greatly affected the 
native mind, impressing it with the sense that the greed of 
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the English was insatiable, and troubling it as to the further 
steps that might follow. 

The earliest of the annexations was that of the Punjab. 
This was a happy one. It saved the empire in 1857. For 
Sir Plenry Lawrence was placed at the head of the adminis- 
tration of the province immediately after its conquest, and, 
through a carefully selected staff, most of whom he imbued 
with his own spirit, he carried out such a liberal policy, 
and showed such a genial demeanour to the proud and 
warlike race who were smarting under the sense of defeat, 
that he turned them from enemies into friends, and won 
their confidence for their Engli.sh rulers. This good-will 
had its foundations laid deep ; and, though somewhat 
affected by the colder and harder rule that replaced .Sir 
Plenry’s on his transfer to another post, it lasted, under 
the staff which he left behind him, till the time of trial came 
and put it successfully to the test. 

Of the other annexations, only two were of any particular 
importance, those of Jhansi and of Oude. But both these 
cases startled the native community, because the rulers of 
both provinces were held to have ever been thoroughly 
loyal and true to British interests. If such fidelity, it was 
argued, could not avert annexation, what State was there 
that could consider itself safe ? They were also mischievous, 
each of them, in other respects, 

Jhansi was annexed because the last Rajah had died 
leaving no lineal heir, but only an adopted one, whom Lord 
Dalhousie had declined to accept. This refusal was doubt- 
less legal and probably justifiable, but its necessity was 
questionable. If avoidable, it was impolitic ; and under any 
circumstances, it was unfortunate, because it set at nought a 
much cherished custom, and was regarded, in conjunction 
with other cases, as significant of annexation, being, under 
similar circumstances, the settled policy of the future. 

This caused serious anxiety and irritation in the feuda- 
tory States, and especially alfected the good-will of the 
great princes of Rajpootana, hitherto markedly loyal and 
contented. 

The annexation of Oude had been somewhat anxlouslj' 
regarded by Government with respect to its possible effect 
on the turbulent Talookdars of the province, and on the 
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Sepoys, of most of whom it was the fatherland. T. he latter 
however did not seem to take it seriously amiss ; while the 
Talookdars accepted it contentedly, being satisfied with the 
terms held out to them by the proclamation that was then 
issued. So the mischief which immediately ensued was not 
in that direction. But the Mussulman community were 
affronted by the insult to their religion in the reduction of 
a Mahomedan power. 

Following on the annexations, and resulting directly 
from them, was the most momentous matter of all. As 
territory extended, the native army was proportionately 
increased, but without any corresponding augmentation 
being made of the British troops. The consequence was 
that the Sepoy force attained to overwhelming prepon- 
derance over the British, their infantry in Bengal being at 
one time in the proportion of 20 to i. This destroyed 
the equilibrium of the military organization, and thereby 
endangered its stability and the security of the State. 

The risk thus involved was enhanced by the fact — well 
known — that the Bengal Sepoys had been showing signs of 
laxity in tone and discipline. Besides one positive mutiny, 
a group of regiments in the Punjab had been checked in a 
tendency to combination about an alleged grievance. And, 
worst of all, there had been .successful resistance to orders 
when troops had been required to proceed on service which 
entailed a sea voyage. Further, the danger of the tempta- 
tion which their overwhelming strength held out to a force 
in which .such a tone prevailed, was increased by the ab.sence 
of any effort, on the part of the Government, to conceal or 
to counteract by improved military arrangements the weak- 
ness of the British troop.s. For these were mainly massed 
in the Punjab, leaving huge stretches of country and 
positions of the first importance, such as Allahabad and 
Delhi, absolutely denuded of their presence, and with only 
three regiments to garrison the 900 miles between Calcutta 
and Meerut. This was the case in Lord Dalhousie’s time ; 
and it was not altered by Lord Canning, who was probably 
lulled into security by the favourable opinion which he 
had received from Lord Dalhousie of the state of the native 
army. 

Before passing on from the events during Lord Dal- 
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housie’s rule, another point has to be touched on — the 
effects of his own personality. Able, energetic, and bold, 
and withal devotedly bent on fulfilling his duty to the 
country, he conferred lasting benefits upon it. But he was 
essentially an autocrat, exceptionally imperious, self-willed, 
and self-sufficient. So he rode rough-.shod over all diin- 
culties, among them the prejudices, feelings, habits, tradi- 
tions. and modes of thought of the native community ; and 
would brook no advice. Formerly local rulers and other 
responsible authorities were expected to convey information, 
and to tender suggestions, advice, and opinions freely and 
frankly — and also to act upon their own judgment in minor 
matters and in cases of urgency. These were the traditional 
principles of administration by which the empire had been 
built up. But Lord Dalhousie practically changed alhthis. 
Instead of acting promptly and resolutely on their own 
judgment, officers had to wait for orders ; and advice or 
.suggestion, except from a favoured few, was apt to be 
regarded as unparalleled presumption ; so that many 
valuable sources of observation and information naturally 
became closed, independent thought and promptitude of 
action were checked, and public and official spirit were 
greatly deadened. 

We now come to Lord Canning’s rule, under which thi.s 
tone of administration naturally continued, whilst, as a 
matter of course, he was personally quite unequal to the 
task of concentrating all springs of action in himself. 

At the same time another and almost opposite result 
was, that with the withdraw'al of Lord Dalhousie’s personal 
sway, real vigorous control on the part of the supreme 
Government seemed to cease altogether, and administrative 
discipline was greatly weakened. Hence, though the old 
tone among the higher officials was not restored, strong- 
willed subordinates, feeling the relaxation, became inclined 
to kick over the traces, ignore order.s, and disregard 
authority. 

An instance of this occurred at once in Oude with very 
mischievous results. Lord Dalhousie had, in his procla- 
mation of the annexation, made certain promises which 
protected the interests of the Talookdar.s of the Province, 
■of the Royal Family, and of the dependants of the deposed 
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king ; and consequently, as has been already mentioned, 
contentment at first pre\'ailcd. But very soon some of the 
officials, who were at variance with the Chief Commissioner, 
disregarded orders, and in their judgments and actions 
violated the terms of the proclamation, and brought much 
loss and misery on the influential classes. Hence the 
Talookdars, naturally a turbulent body, were gradually 
roused during the latter half of 1856 into a state of 
exasperation that threatened evil results, and was indirectly 
the first important outcome of Lord Canning’s rule. 

Of equal gravit}’, especially with respect to the coming 
mutiny, was a measure which Lord Canning himself carried 
out during his first j^ear, called the General Service Enlist- 
ment Act. This made an entire revolution in the future 
terms of service of the Sepoy army, as they would have to 
be prepared to cross the Blackwater (as they called the 
ocean), despite caste or religious obligations. Would 
Brahmins and Rajpoots enlist under such terms, or would 
they give up military service as their career 1 This 
apparent attack on caste privileges seemed to fit in but too 
well with the sinister rumours which had, by this time, 
begun to spread respecting the aggressive intentions of 
Government against the creeds of the country. The matter 
became an all-ab.sorbing and agitating topic in the regi- 
mental lines and in the families and homes of the Sepoys, 
and was the first actual and tangible strain on the loyalty 
of the men and their sense of their relations to the 
State. 

Then in January 1857 came the cartridge incident. 

These several circumstances may now be usefully sum- 
marized before proceeding to show their chief results and 
the action to which they gave rise on the part of the 
malcontents. 

I. There had been extensive annexations under Lord Dal- 
housie, leading in the aggregate to a sinister impression, in 
the native mind, of the greedy and grasping tendency of 
Government, especially as the claims of loyalty and fidelity 
appeared to can-)/' no weight. 

II. One of the annexations, that of the Punjab, was 
happy and fortunate, because wisely managed. 

III. The annexation of Jhansi was mischievous from the 
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anxiety and irritation it created in the feudatory States, in 
regard to the practice of adoption of heirs. 

IV. The annexation of Oude was mischievous because 
it angered the Mahomedan community. 

V. The native army had been allowed to attain to 
overwhelming preponderance, and had been subjected to 
undue temptation. 

VI. It had latterly been irritated, and its loyalty strained 
by the General Service Enlistment Act. 

VII. Lord Dalhousie had, throughout his rule, dis- 
couraged independent thought and action, and had exer- 
cised a very powerful personal and concentrated control. 
Hence, on hi.s departure, there was a reaction, leading to 
insubordinate proceedings on the part of officials in Oude, 
which exasperated the influential classes of the province. 

We now come to the effect of these antecedents on the 
chronic disaffection, and the action to which they led on 
the part of the malcontents. 

The annexations in general, though they produced 
anxiety in the feudatory States, did not act much on those 
already disaffected, beyond rousing their watchfulness and 
increasing their su-spicion and the di.scussion of the acts 
and intentions of Government. The annexation of Jhansi, 
however, from the excitement and ill-feeling it created 
among the feudatory princes, led the disaffected at once to 
take energetic measures. 

The Mahomedans, always on the alert, were now excited 
with hopes of the consequent support of the native States 
and of the country generally ; and the malcontents pro- 
ceeded vigorously to spread sinister and seditious rumours, 
and to intrigue with the army. On the one hand, they 
pointed to the conquests and annexations of the British, 
to their railways, telegraphs, and scientific — if not magical 
— innovations, and alleged that they had reached to such 
a pitch of pride and arrogance that they meant to ride 
rough-shod over the rights, the castes, and the religions of 
the country; on the other, they declared that tlie British 
Power was a myth, that we had really been worsted by 
the Russians in the Crimea, that our army was Insig- 
nificant, and that the Sepoys were ready to join in sub- 
verting our rule. Such were the stories disseminated 
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broadcast by the fakirs and other picked agents of the 
malcontent party. 

After this, the annexation of Oude roused still further 
the activit)' of the Mussulmans. And the troops, which 
had apparently been indifferent to the temptations held 
out to them, but whose loyalty had latterly been strained 
by the General Service Act, now li.stened with more 
attention to the whi.spers of .sedition, which cpiiclcly became 
more loud and outspoken. 

And then occurred in January 1857 what i.s known a.s 
the cartridge incident. The musket with which the native 
troops had been heretofore armed was about to be dis- 
carded and replaced by a rifle. This rifle required a new 
kind of cartridge ; and these rvere accordingly being made 
up in the Government factories near Calcutta. The utmost 
care had heretofore been customary in preventing the u.se 
of objectionable ingredients ; but in the pre.scnt case the 
contractor had managed, without detection bj- the authori- 
ties, to introduce a.s one of the lubricants, cows’ fat, the use 
of which would have involved contamination to a Hindoo ; 
though no lard or any other material that would have 
contaminated Mus.sulmans had been used. 

One day however in January, a factor)' workman was 
having a squabble with a Scpo)q and taunted him with the 
impending lo.ss of all caste throughout the army, a.s the 
cartridges they were about to u.se contained both hog's’ 
lard and cows’ fat. As the story was partly correct, and 
therefore could not be absolutely denied, it v'as believed 
and adopted in full, and circulated swiftl)- through the 
army. And thus a chance .spark, but a very fiery one, fell 
upon combustible material, and caught at once. 

At this very time w’e were about to enter on a war with 
Persia. Hence the state of public feeling seems to have 
been this, 

I. The Mahomedan community were specially excited 
owing to the annexation of Oude, and the impending 
attack on Per.sia, and were now further counting on the 
certain accession to the malcontent party of the angry 
Talookdars of Oude. 

II . The native States were uneasy about the tcndenc)'' 
to anne.xation and the question of the adoption of heir.s, 
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but less so than before, owing to Lord Dalhousie’s depar- 
ture, and the influence of such men as Henry and George 
Lawrence, and such native statesmen as Salar Jung of 
Hyderabad and Dinkur Rao of Gwalior. 

III. The country generally was agitated by the circulation 
of various rumours ; and for all of them there had appeared 
to be plausible grounds, except for those about interference 
with caste and religion, for which heretofore there had been 
no foundation save such as lay in the General Servnee Act. 

IV. The army had been specially agitated by this Act 
after having been already worked up to a vivid sense of its 
preponderating power. 

Under such circumstances there could not have occurred 
any more astounding fatuity than this cartridge blunder ; 
made in a matter usually seen to with especial care ; and 
appearing to confirm the truth of the gravest charges of 
the disaffected, rousing the malcontents to the fiercest 
activit}^ staggering the loyal, and destroying the fidelity 
of the army. 

Between the cartridge incident in January and the 
Meerut outbreak in May 1S57, events naturally became 
more marked. The Persian war was carried on, and 
practically came to an end just as the mutiny broke out. 
In Oude the tension became acute. The irritation of the 
influential clas.scs increased more and more. Dacoit)? 
.spread. Gangs of robbers infested the jungles and roads, 
and in one case killed an English officer who tried to 
capture them. And lastly, a fanatic IMoulvie (or priest) 
at F}'zabad defied the Government, and adv'anced towards 
Lucknow proclaiming a jehad or religious war against 
the English. Fortunately however in March, Sir Henry 
Lawrence wa.s transferred from Rajpootana, and appeared 
on the scene in Oude. Assuming the Government, he 
captured and imprisoned the Moulvie, dispersed the 
dacoits, and killed their leader, Fuzl Ali. He then sum- 
moned the nobles and Talookdars to a Durbar or meeting, 
where he addressed them respecting their grievances ; and 
from the promises he gave and the confidence he inspired 
by his high character and reputation, he succeeded in 
sending them back to their homes fairly contented and 
loyally disposed. ’ 
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While all this was going on and the excitement among 
the Sepoys was markedly increasing, nothing of moment 
was done by the Calcutta Government to reduce it or to 
counteract its possible results ; or even to clear up the 
cartridge blunder. Its only resource seemed to lie in 
worthless proclamations, which were merely laughed at, 
and did more harm than good. It even neglected, or 
avoided to take advantage of, the inarching season from 
January to April to arrange for a better disposition of the 
forces, the protection of important positions, or the re- 
tention of carriage for British troops in case it should 
become necessary to move them. Allahabad was still 
unprotected, although Sir James Outram had in the 
previous May entreated both the Governor-General and 
the Commandcr-in-Chief to garrison it with British troops. 

This apathy or inertne.s.s was simply bewildering, It is 
impossible to assume that the Government did not receive 
ample warning of the mischief that was brewing. Much 
was patent, beyond all question, to the ordinary public. 
The Calcutta secretariats must have known from tire 
English merchants and traders at their very doors that 
up-country business was at a standstill, and that the 
political outlook was alarming. The only possible excuse 
that can be suggested is, that Lord Canning was suffering 
from the result of Lord Dalhousie’s autocracy, — having to 
lean on the class of Calcutta officials he had received as 
his counsellors in preference to statesmen of eminence and 
repute elsewhei'e, such as Sir Henry Larvrence. It mat^ 
also be conceded that the absence of any man of mark 
among the leaders of rebellion made it less easy to detect 
the actual plots at work, or their instigators. But, what- 
ever Lord Canning’s motive, his policy was obviously that 
of absolute inaction and abstention from precautionary 
measures ; probably from the fear that they would only 
tend to precipitate the crisis, and the hope that, if let 
alone, the ferment might die out of itself. 

As to the Sepoys, the flame lighted by the cartridge 
incident, though it spread widely, did not flare up rapidly. 
Curing January, February, and March, the only ebullitions 
were in the direction of Calcutta, where regiments mutinied 
at Barrackpore and Berhampore. Next, incendiarism ap- 
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pcared in the camp of exercise at Umballa, to the north 
of Delhi, The mutiny of a local regiment followed on 
May 3 at Lucknow, and then on the loth came the great 
outbreak at Meerut. These places are all significant, 
Barrackporc was close to the residence of the deposed 
King of Oude in Calcutta, where a sort of Alsatia had 
been created. Berhampore was at the seat of the repre- 
sentatives of the Moghul Viceroy of Bengal; LTmballa 
was near Delhi, the Moghul capital ; and Lucknow was 
the capital of the Moghul viceroys of Oude. These all 
pointed to Moghul influence rather than to any spontaneous 
action of the Scpoy.s themselves. 

Of the outbreak itself, the incidents are so well known 
that they hardly need to be given here. Some cavalry 
troopers at Meerut, forty miles from Delhi, had been im- 
prisoned for insubordination. On May loth, their comrades, 
roused by the taunts of the Bazar, riotously broke into the 
jail, liberated the prisoners, and being then joined by the 
re.st of the Sepoys, went off in a body for Delhi. The 
ruffians of the Bazar rose at the same time, and murder 
and violence ensued ; but the British garrison of Meerut 
remained passive throughout, neither attacking nor pur- 
suing the mutineers ; who, next daj'-, reached Delhi, and 
were welcomed by the Sepoys there and by the city 
population. Then the palace of the puppet Emperor was 
forcibly entered, and the restoration of the Moghul rule 
was proclaimed. 

The reasonable inference from the course of events so 
far seems to be that the leading .spirits of the rebellion lay 
in the Moghul faction, and that the Sepoy army was used 
as a catspaw through the operation of the cartridge in- 
cident. Moreover this inference is corroborated by the 
seditious correspondence that was being watched and de- 
tected. At first it was mainly Mahomedan, very cautious 
and in cipher. Afterwards when it spread among the 
Sepoys it was more diffuse and readily detected, being in 
ordinary language with crudely veiled allusions. 



CHAPTER II 

ITS DEVELOf’MKNT 

Tin-: revolt then began in force on the loth and iith 
May, 1857, with the mutinies at Meerut and Delhi, and 
the Proclamation of the Restoration of the Moghul Empire. 
But the mutiny did not spread or extend further for three 
weeks. The only immediate result of the revolt u'as the 
cessation of the Pax Britannica, and the entire disorganiza- 
tion of civil administration in those upper provinces ; the 
criminal classes and prcdtitory tribes there at once showing 
their teeth, and making life and property unsafe. This 
halt of three wcek.s in the spread of the mutiu)' pro\-ed 
incontestablj' that the Meerut outbreak was not a specific 
or pre-arranged part of an}' concerted programme or ma- 
tured plan ; and that if it was actually connected with an}’ 
.such scheme in preparation, it had been precipitated b}' 
undue influences, and the scheme itself disconcerted and 
more or lc.ss upset. No leaders came forward to guide 
the revolt generally, or even to command in the concen- 
tration and operations at Delhi. 

The Arm}-, in fact, was not }'et prejDared for the rising. 
Its chiefs had not settled their plans, however busy the}* 
may have been in arranging them. With the Moghul 
party, on the other hand, the selection of Delhi as the seat 
and centre of the rebellion was obviousl}’ a fundamental 
point to be ensured, regardless of any other considerations ; 
and it had doubtless been pressed on all parties as the first 
step to be taken in the revolt. It certainly was not taken 
haphazard or on the spur of the moment ; it had probabl}- 
been agreed on universally, and, except for the precipita- 
tion, was a master!}’ move. The strength and political 
importance of Delhi made its seizure a challenge which 
forced the hand of the English, and fixed the vital struggle 
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aL the site where the only large body of English troops in 
India could be most easily dealt with. Here they would 
be hemmed in and cut off from their resources, and ought 
soon to disappear, from sheer absence of mean.s for re- 
placing the I0S.SCS which would befall them in fighting and 
from other causes. The insurgents, on the other hand, 
might easily count on an ever-increasing acces.sion of num- 
bers, and the eventual concentration of a gigantic army. 

During the three weeks then from the loth to the end of 
May no further troop.s joined the mutineers at Delhi except 
from the immediate neighbourhood; nor did any revolts 
take place elsewhere in resjDonse to the .signal given at 
Meerut, Let us see what advantage the Government and 
the British took of this precious opportunity. Boused out 
of their ostrich-like inertness, the Calcutta authorities acted 
vigorottsly. They summoned troops from Burmah and 
Madras, and forwarded all whom they could .spare to 
Benares and Allahabad. They sent for assistance to 
Ceylon and the Mauritius. They hurried back the army 
which had been employed in the Persian war, and also took 
steps to -Stop and direct to India the expeditionary force 
which had already started for China. Aid and reinforce- 
ments from England were of course urgently applied for, 
and General Anson, the Commander-in-Chief, was pressed 
to operate at once against the enemy at Delhi, At the 
same time the commanding guidance which would ha\-e 
come into force under Lord Dalhonsie was wholly wanting. 
Not merely wa.s every local chief left entirely to his own 
devices, or want of device, but no specific orders were given 
on matters of imperial necessity, such as the security of 
Dinapore, Allahabad, Cawnpore, or Agra. 

The Commandcr-in-Chief endeavoured to collect a force 
at Umballa for a move against Delhi, but he was paralysed 
by the absolute iivant of tran.sport of any kind — the result 
of his own blindness to the disaffection that was raging, 
and hi.s own neglect of the precautions and preparations 
that might consequently be required. And it therefore 
took him nearly a month to collect a force of even 3,800 
men, including native contingents, with which to begin 
operations against Delhi. 

Ivxceptionally energetic action was taken in two of the 
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provinces ; in the Punjab where John Lawrence ruled, and 
in Oude where his brother Henry was at the helm. 

In the Punjab the British force was large, and the mea- 
sure which it was therefore natural and easy to adopt there 
was to coerce and disarm the Hindoostance troops, to 
whom the mutiny was thought to be confined. And this 
wa.s carried out forthwith wherever there were British 
troops cantoned. Where native troops were isolated by 
themselves, thi.s could not be done, and they generally 
mutinied; but they were soon attacked by British troops 
and de.stroyed or dispersed. The great I'crozaporc arsenal 
was promptly secured ; a matter of great moment, as it 
posse.s'sed the only means for supplying the siege-train and 
equipment needed for Delhi. Moreover the powerful Sikh 
chiefs of Puttiala, Jheend, and Nabha, States on the Delhi 
borders, were influenced into supporting the Government 
with their contingents, and holding the country in our 
interest. The Punjabees were roused into siding ^vith the 
British against the Plindoostanees, but it was not till a later 
date that it was thought prudent to i-aise fresh local levies. 

In Oude there was but the head-quarters of one weak 
British regiment at Lucknow, in the midst of some twenty 
native battalions, and in the heart of the Fatherland of the 
Sepoy race. Sir Henry Lawrence, therefore, held aloof 
from any coercive measures against the native soldiery, 
but prepared promptly for vigorous defence against any 
that might prove hostile. He redistributed the troops, 
telegraphed for and obtained the chief command, took 
measures to retain the services of the .Sikhs and the more 
loyal men among the Sepoys, and, while securing the 
Mutchi Bhown as a temporary place of refuge against 
(Emmies, started the construction of the Residency en- 
trenchments, and the storage of supplies in view of defence 
against the attack of a powerful enemy. 

In Agra, where there was a strong fortress, and a British 
regiment, the native troops were disarmed. Nowhere else 
in Upper India were there any steps taken that showed 
any special and resolute recognition of the crisis. Allaha- 
bad wa.s not occupied or even strengthened. At Cawnporc, 
Sir Hugh Wheler abstained from any .serious defensive pre- 
parations, though he had an excellent site at hand in the 
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magazine position, and was sti-ongly urged b)’ Sir Henry 
Lawrence to utilize it, and to take other simple precautions. 

The Governments of Madras, Bombay, and Scinde at 
once toolc measures for a careful watch over their own 
provinces, and for assisting Bengal. 

Such was the state of matters at the end of j\Iay. when 
the spread of the mutinj- really began. But the method of 
its spread showed a.s little concert as the outbreak it.sclf, 
It occurred in fiv^e distinct groups, ^ each of which, instead 
of co-operating with the others, look its o«-n course and 
line of action. 

I. In the Punjab, the Sepoys were checkmated by the 
Briti.sli taking the initiative, as has been already .shou'n ; 
■only those on its southern borders .succeeding in e.scaping 
to join the enemy at Dedhi. 

II. In the north-west, all from Rohilkund in the east, to 
Heemuch and Nussecrabad 011 the west and northwards 
from that line, concentrated at Delhi, wlu'ch constituted a 
distinct theatre of operations.- 

III. All in Oude, and to its immediate south and east 
as far as Benare.s, remained in the Glide theatre of opera- 
tions, to besiege Lucknow and oppose the advance of the 
Briti.sh army from the Calcutta base. 

IV. East and south of Benares, down to Bengal proper, 
the Scpoy.s mutinied at intervals and hung about Diuapore 
and Azimgurh, on the flank of the British advance, generally 
avoiding any real fighting during 1857. • 

V. South of the Jumna, the mutineers, including the 
Gwalior Contingent, remained in those districts compara- 
tively inactive, as there were no English troops there for 
them to contend with. They kept hovering, however, on 
the bank of the Jumna, and threatening the flank of the 
British on its north till towards the end of the year. 

In all the.se five theatres, except the Punjab and the 
eastern, most of the mutinies occurred in the first fort- 

* See map of India. 

^ This north-west or Delhi group of mutinies included Roliilkuud, 
the mutineers from which joined in the Delhi theatre of operations, 
and after our capture of Delhi streamed off \yith the rest of the Delhi 
rebel force into Oude. But Rohilkund is, in the map, coloured by 
itself, because in the third stage of the war it constituted a distinct 
theatre of operations. 

C 
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ni^ht of June. In the ea.iteni or the Dinaporc group the 
ribing iatci, not breaking out till touarcLs the end of 
July. In the Punjab the coercion of the Sepoys had been 
t'llected in ~M'Ay. 

Of the=e fi\e groups then, or corp.s, of the Bengal native 
aiiny — one, the Punjab group, had been di.spo.scd of locally ; 

the eastern and the southern, held aloof at this stage 
from joining in the contest. Only the remaining two, tlie 
novth-v,'(;st and the Oude groups, engaged in the .struggle ; 
and they kept each to its own theatre of operations, instead 
of uniting at I Icllii, the vital point. 

So that the liritisli force operating against Delhi had 
only one corps instead of fi\c to contencl witli. That corp.s 
or group crentiiall) numbered about 30,000 men; but, in 
consequence of the halt in the spread of the mutin}-, when 
the British troops arrived before Delhi, the ScpO}vs who 
had arrived and who then fought with them were only 
about <S,ooo ^supported, however b\- a crowd of unorganized 
dcUchment.s and a large number of gums). The re.st of the 
30,000 men did not join till later on. 

The contest at Delhi began on June tith with the battle of 
Badli Kc Serai, seven mile.s off. The British force, rvhich 
tlie Commaiidcr-in-Chief had managed to collect by that 
time, amounted to only 3,800 men, including natmc contin- 
gents, and twenty-four gun.s. But they charged the enemy 
drawn up on their front, defeated them, capturing twenty- 
.six guns, drove them into the city, and began its siege by 
occupying the famous ridge that faces it on its north. For 
two or three days designs were entertained of taking the 
city by assault ; but they were found impracticable, and the 
force .settled down to a prolonged siege ; a singular siege, 
however, for the enemy were gradually reinforced during 
the month to their full eventual .strength of 30,000, while 
the British force was augmented by supports from the 
Punjab to only 6,300 men ; and this left such a disproportion 
in the relative .strength of the two contending bodies that 
the British, instead of being the assailants, were practically 
standing on the defensive. Such then was the development 
of the mutin}- at the end of June in the Delhi theatre of 
operations. 

In the Oude theatre, the contest began and developed on 
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the 8th and the 30th June, the same dates as at Delhi. 
The series of Mutinies began at Luckno^^ on May 30th, 
followed by risings at Azimgurh, Tenares, Allahabad, and 
Cawnpore, outside of Oude; and at Scetapore, Fyzabad, 
Sultanpore, and the other .stations within it. At Lucknow 
and Benares the mutineers were driven off, and all, except 
at Cawnpore, hovered about till they began to concentrate 
towards the east of Lucknow. At Allahabad the English 
scored their first important success; a great stroke, which 
has never been properly appreciated. It i.s the key of the 
north-west, the site of a powerful fortress of the European 
type, which was garrisoned by Brasycr’s regiment of Sikhs. 
There were no English troop.s. The Sepoy regiment outside 
rose on June 6th, and essayed to seize the fort. But the 
Sikh.s, under Brasyer’s influence, opposed them, and held 
it for the Briti.sh until .supported a few days later by 
Neill's Madras Fusiliers from Benares. Allahabad, thus 
.secured, practically formed an advanced base of operations, 
and gave a very different turn to the future of the war from 
what it would ha\-e been but for Brasyer’s intrepidity. 

The contest itself began at Cawnpore. The troops there, 
on mutinying, started for Delhi without mole.sting the 
English residents ; but the Nana Sahib persuaded them to 
return on June 8th to beleaguer and destroy the British 
detachment and residents. The story is too well known to 
need repetition. It suffices to say that, as soon as the fall 
of Cawnpore towards the end of the month became known 
to them, the body of mutineers who had been collecting 
eastward of Lucknow concentrated on June 28th at Nuwab- 
gunge. They were joined by various adherents of the 
late Oude dynasty, but by only three of the Talookdars. 
On the 30th they advanced on Lucknow, met a small force 
of the garrison that had gone out to reconnoitre towards 
Chinhut, defeated it, and drove it in with heavy loss ; and 
began the siege of the Residency entrenchments, which Sir 
Plenry Lawrence had by this time constructed and armed 
and stored. 

Thus it was that the mutiny developed in the Oude 
theatre of operations ; the British being the besieged, in 
contrast to the Delhi theatre, in which they were the 
besiegers. And, as already mentioned, it was only in these 
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t\', 0 theatres of operations, or with these two frroiips of 
mutineers out of the whole five, that, at this sta^c, the 
risiue; developed in active conflict. 

But, in saying tiiat the miitiii}- of the Bengal army liacl 
di',-vel>'ipcd in five groups, it Ls not to be understood that the 
wlirjle nf the native troops in thc.sc five groups or theatres 
of revolt had mutinied. The Sikhs, the Punjabcc.s, and the 
Ghoorka’'. as a rule, held aloof— ijoth as regiments, and 
uho imlividuaJh-, The ri.sing wa.s a]mo.st entirely confined 
to the llindoo.stanee.s. And even of them many did not 
join. Thus the 31st N. I. drove off the 42nd, and held 
Saugor for the Government. The 13th at Lucknow remained 
•■staunch. The 43rd at Barrackporc held the other troops in 
chock; Renny’.s, native batter)’ of hor.se artillery served on 
tiro ridgo at Dolin' throughout the .siege; and numerou.s 
instances could be cited to show that by no mcan.s the 
whrile of even the Hindoo.stanee.s of the Bengal army had 
joined iu the revolt. Nor did the mutinj’ .spread beyond 
the Bengal army at all, though for a short time there 
was .some uneasine.ss in Bombay. 

The Sepoy.s took unquestionably tire lion’s .share in the 
conte.st ; practically they bore the whole brunt of it until 
toward.s the end. In the five theatre.s of operations, the 
civil administration being virtually at an end, the criminal 
and predatory clas.ses, the town ruffians, the retainers of 
di.sloyal landholders, and occasionally Mahonredan zealots, 
took part in the local conflict.s ; not doing so much, how- 
ever, in the fig Irting line, as proving mischievou.s in hara.s.sing 
the communications. 

No rising occurred in anj- part of Bengal except in the 
five theatre.s of mutiny. The only rising that took place 
Oiit.sidc Bengal wa.s in the southern Mahratta country, and 
it was .speedily suppressed. 

No members of reduced dynasties joined the enemy, c.x- 
cept the Nana Sahib and the Ranee of Jhansi. The Nana 
held himself ill-used as the lineal representative of the head 
of the great Mahratta Confedcrac)'’, and had come under the 
influence of the notoriou.s Azimoolla. The Ranee was rank- 
ling under the sense of wrong.s from the British annexation 
of Jhan.si under the adoption question, in spite of the un- 
■swerving loyalty of the House. None of the great native 
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rulcrb, Mahomedan, Maliratta, or Rajpoot, joined the revolt 
at all, though Scindia’^ and Holkar’s people rose against the 
local British residents and troops. The puppet Emperor at 
Delhi was merely a handle for the Moghul party, and not 
really a leader of the rebellion. 

Hence, as a fact, the great Rebellion, which this rising 
was intended to be, and was on the verge of becoming, had 
drifted into a war in which the Ilindoostanccs of the Bengal 
army alone played any important part, wdiile the Moghul 
party had sunk almost into insignificance, and none of the 
great races or chiefs joined in it at all. 

At the .same time, it i.s quite certain that only a few 
months before there had been unusual and bitter di.saffection 
among the latter. The explanation of.thi.s apparent!}- 
l^aradoxical attitude and conduct, and of the failure of the 
rising to devclope into a great rebellion, lies in the conse- 
quences of the aggressive action of the Moghul party at 
Delhi. They showed their hand too .soon, and too cagerl}-, 
rcgardles.s of results. They evinced their determination to 
recover their rule and take the lead ; to assert their .supremacy 
and set a.side all other interests ; not merely to subvert the 
British rule, but to replace it b}- their own. And this forcibly 
reminded those other races of that past which they had been 
forgetting under the pressure of the more recent causes of 
irritation. To resent the masterful and imperious policy of 
the British was one thing. To e.xchange it for what they 
remembered of the lawless tyranny and brutal rule of the 
Moghul ^vas quite another matter. So their thought.s of 
joining in a blow at the English were at once checked, and 
they remained passive. But their IcmiJer toward the English 
was shown by that passiveness. None of them came loyally 
and actively to the support of the Government, as the Sikh 
chiefs did. Had there not been this bitterness and dislike 
to the English rule, would not the great Mahratta leaders, 
such as Scindia, Flolkar, and the Guicowar, the great 
Rajpoot chiefs such as Oudeypore, Jeypore, Jodhpore, and 
others, have aided the Government against any efforts at 
supremacy on the part of a Hijidoostancc army which they 
cordially hated ? 

As to that army, and its mutiny, there is every indication 
that its rising had neither been long premeditated nor 
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matured. The i'^olatcd groups into which the mutineers 
collected, their delays, their halts, their inaction for many 
months in some cases, their absolute want ot concert, the 
absence <<f any leader',, real or nninina] — all this showed that 
thc}' rose without any plati or programme ; nor was there any 
sign that they were imbued with any real hostility to the 
Government before the c-irlridgc incident. They had long- 
bet m a spoilt body, their discipline had been impaired and 
become lax, and they had doubtless become aware of their 
preponderating power. Then in 1856 the General Service 
Act had caused annoyance and disquietude, but had not 
directly aiigercd the existing arm}^ as it affected only the 
future recruits. In January 1857, however, the cartridge 
question had really roused their fears and their animosity, 
but hardl}- gave time before May for organizing a conspiracy. 

Ilcfore quitting the subject of the part taken by the army 
in the organization anil development of the revolt, it may 
be as well to point out some other general influences which 
aftocted its conduct, and also some characteristics of the 
individual mutinie.s. 

In the first place, the Sepoys were the one body of native.s 
u ho had never .suffered, but always benefited from British 
rule. They were identified with it and its power and its 
triumphs during the whole of its rise. They were linked to 
it by these relations and by the fidelity of a hundred years. 
They loolced to its .service as the career for themselves and 
their .sons after them. They were assured of pensions in 
their later jears, and their fathers and relations were 
dependent on the pensions they were already enjoying. 
These formed tie.s which could not be lightly broken or 
easily replaced. Besides this, the men were as a rule 
attached- — In some ca.se 3 greatly attached — to their officers, 
and under their influence; while there also prevailed the old 
traditional claim of fidelity to the salt, and loyalty to the 
oath, which, with Rajpoots, if properly kept in view, could 
be counted on almo.st with certainty. The world has .shown 
no nobler examples of military fidelity than that of the 
Sepoys of the Lucknow garrison. 

^ Many of the Hindoostance regiments, it has been shown, 
did not join in the mutiny'. It is quite open to question 
whether the delay' of the British for three ivholc rveeks in 
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operating agaijist Delhi did not encourage and lead many 
regiments to break out, which were wavering and might 
otherwise have kept loyal. 

I'urthei', there is every reason to believe that, in mo.st 
eases, the bulk of the men, though angry and bewildered, 
were not disposed to mutiny; they were, however, excited 
and ea.sily led by the more energetic spirits, who were the 
agents of the party of sedition. These were mostly the 
high caste men, the pulwans (the wrestlers and athlete.s), 
and those who were personally of a restless, ambitious, and 
discontented character. And when the time for rising- came, 
these leaders generally had to shoot an officer or to perform 
some similar act by which the regiment would be led to 
believe that it had no option left it, and was committed tu 
rnutiny. It was well known that the best and themost popular 
officers were thus sacrificed, to prevent the check which 
might have resulted from their influence. On the other 
hand, where the necessity for this was not felt, the men not 
only avoided molesting their officers, but escorted oi' helped 
them to places of safety. And there arc numerous w'dl- 
known, well-authenticated cases where they rescued ladie.s 
in difficulties, c.scorted them in all honour and safety to 
their friends, and then, deaf to all entreaties, saluted and 
returned to their comrades, where they said their proper 
place was, 

A.S to the counter influences, the principal one was that 
tlie claim of the State to their fidelity had been weakened 
if not annulled by the treachery of the British, and their 
designs against caste ; while their pride and patriotism were 
touched by the tale that their own tribal chiefs and the 
whole country were with them and expecting them to lead 
the way. The incitements and taunts of the Bazars then 
added their weight ; and latterly, in no small degree, the 
doubting and unfriendly looks, and the injudicious if not 
irritating talk, of many of the English. It may also be 
remarked that, in the case of the great majority of the 
Sepoys, the Oude Rajpoots, their childhood and youth had 
been .spent amidst scenes of bloodshed and violence, and 
as.sociated with the spirit of turbulence and contest with 
their rulers. 



CHAf'TER III 

T!ir: cA.'.ii'AK.x IX TirRi:r. stages 

Till \ ITAL STRUGGLE 

Tin: war into which the muLiny had thus developed at 
the end of June 1S57, lasted for eighteen months, through- 
out which the insurgents never appeared to be acting on 
any concertcil plan, or under the guidance of any one 
ruling -Spirit. 

I'his conflict of eighteen months may be convenienth- 
divided into three periods — 

First, the period of The Vital Struggle, in which, during 
the three months of July, August, and September ifl57» 
the British garri.son of India were fighting for existence, 
unaided by help from England. This desperate conflict 
ended with their victor}' in the three contests of the period, 
viz. the siege of Delhi, the defence of the Lucknow Resid- 
enej’ jjosition, and Havelock’s advance to its a.ssistance. 

In the second period The Decisive. Contest lasted for 
six month.s, from October 1857 lo March 1858, during 
which the reinforcements arrived from England, and the 
in.surgcnts, who had concentrated in full strength at Luck- 
now and at Jhansi, were driven out of those positions, 
ant! utterly defeated, but not yet crushed. 

The third stage was The Suppression of the Revolt, during 
the last nine months of 1858, when the defeated groups 
of mutineers were be.ing attacked and crushed or pursued, 
till they eventually dispersed to their homes, the country 
settled down, and peace was restored. 

Each of these periods forms a distinct stage of the 
campaign, and its story will therefore be divided accord- 
ing!}’. The account of each such stage or period will be 
arranged under the separate theatres of opej-ations, which 
coincided closely -with what have been already described 
as the theatre.s of mutin}'. 
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In the firrit period, the Delhi theatre was the scene of 
the essentially vital struggle ; on its issue all depended. 
It ha.s been .shown that, on June 8th, a British force of 3,800 
men drove the mutineer force of about 8,000 men within 
the walls of Delhi ; and that at the end of June, the 
Briti.sh, increased by that time to 6,500, were holding and 
defending the ridge on the north of Delhi against a mutineer 
army of nearly 30,000 men. The insurgent force there 
never materially exceeded that strength, but the British 
continued to get reinforced from the Punjab, from time to 
time, during the next two months of July and August, 
partly by English troops and partly by new native levies. 

During July the British Avere practically on the defence, 
and were kept ceaselessly engaged, either fighting or work- 
ing — constructing batteries and defensDe posts, repelling 
attacks, or carrying the Avar into the enemy’s ground, and 
checking tlreir efforts at counter-batteries and at manoeuvres 
to turn their position. 

But the enemy’s attacks vA'crc desultory and isolated, 
the only one that Avas driven home being the charge of 
the 8th Irregular Cavalry into the camp, Avhere it Ava.s 
resolutely met and defeated. With all their preponderance 
of fiAm to one, they never made a concentrated attack, or 
attempted a general engagement to defeat and destroy the 
besieging army, or even to dislodge it from its position. 
There never seemed throughout to be anj’ recognized 
leader or guiding spirit, while the Hindoos and Mussulmans 
Avere known to be at feud. 

By the end of July the English army had lost three 
commanders in succession — Generals Anson and Barnard 
by death, and General Reid from ill-health ; and it Avas 
now commanded by General Archdale Wilson, 

By the middle of August it received a v'aluable rein- 
forcement from the Punjab in a column commanded by 
General Nicholson, Avhich raised its strength to 10,000 men, 
of whom hoAvever 1,800 Averc in hospital ; and, as the 
battering-train had started from Ferozapore and Avas likely 
to arrive before long, the force on the ridge began to take 
the aggressive ; to press the siegb with greater vigour ; 
and to drive off the enemy from their more advanced 
positions. 
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The mutineers soon heard of the approach of tlic siege- 
train, and sent oft' a strong body of troops to intercept it. 
Rut Nicholson attacked the party on Angu.st 25th, at Xujuf- 
gurh, routed tliein, and so frustrated their design, 

At lengtti, on September 6th, the battering-train arrived, 
and vrith it the last of the reinforcement,? that could be 
available for some time to come, and the strength of the 
force now .stood thus — 

a.300 iJritish troops effective. 

5,400 Native troops. 

2,500 Contingents of loyal chiefs and allies. 
Total 1 1,200 effcrti\ e men, 
besides 3,000 men in hospital. 

Total JT-OO before Delhi. 

Steps were now taken at once to breacli the walls of 
Delhi. John Lawrence had apparently been ccasele.ssly 
urging on the commanders before Delhi to attack and take 
it, but tliis could not be done till the means for breaching 
its ramparts had been received, and certainly the guns had 
not come a day too .soon. The delay on this point, however, 
was in no way attributable to the force before Delhi, or its 
chiefs. Although tlie guns were now available, it was a 
mo.st .serious problem how they could be u.scd and Delhi 
battered at once, and further delay averted. The problem, 
however, had been thought out by Baird Smith and his 
engineer.?, and it was solved forthwith. Regular siege 
approaches were out of the que.st!on, and further, it was 
essential to avoid any movement or sign that would 
indicate to the enemy the points which were to be attacked. 
Otherwi.se they -would have time to .strengthen those points 
by retrenchment.?. 

Now the ridge held by the British, opposite the northern 
face of the city, wa.s not parallel to that face, but, rvhile 
distant from it at it.s ea.stern or river end, inclined nearer 
to it at its western end. So operations were openly and 
vigorously carried on at that western end, opposite the 
Moere bastion, where it seemed natural that the attack 
should be made ; but other batteries of equal if not greater 
importance were .secretly constructed close to the city 
wa!i.s at the eastern end, to breach the Water and Ca.sh- 
inere ba.stions. The intervening low ground, which was of 
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considerable width, was crossed at night-time, and the 
batteries were quietlj? and stealthily constructed behind 
the cover of deserted garden walls and ruins. There, on 
the night of the lOth, they were armed rvith the heavy 
gun.s ; and on the nth, the cover in front was thrown 
down, and the breaching batterie.s opened fire. Three day.s’ 
hard pounding made effective breaches wdthout giving the 
enemy time to retrench them, and next morning the attaclc 
was made. In the early dawn of September 14th, the Cash- 
mere Gate was blown in, and by it and by the two breaches 
fin the Cashmere and Water bastions) which had been 
made by the battering guns, the British troops stormed 
the walls of Delhi. Still, from the .strength of the mutineer 
force, it took a week more to drive out that army and 
capture the city fully. 

Thu.s ended the vital struggle at Delhi, ringing the 
knell of the revolt. This success at once relieved the 
strain on the Punjab. The raising of its levies, which 
heretofore had to be managed with great caution, was now 
carried on more freely. There was a veritable rousing of 
the Khalsa in the British interests. At the same time the 
settlement and pacification of the disturbed districts near 
Delhi went on apace, and Delhi thenceforward ceased to 
be a theatre of military operations; being replaced by 
Lucknow and Oude, to which the defeated army .streamed 
off through .Rohilkund, and where it took part in all the 
fighting during the rest of the campaign. 

As soon as Delhi was completely in the hands of the 
British, such of their troops as could be spared were de- 
spatched as a column to clear the Doab (as the country is 
called lying between the Ganges and the Jumna), and to 
join the forces operating at Cawnpore and Lucknow. It 
.started on September 24th, and was commanded at first by 
General Greathead, and afterwards by General Hope 
Grant. Whilst going down the Doab, it turned aside to 
Agra, and there, on October loth, encountered and defeated 
a body of the Central India mutineers (from the southern 
group), who had hoped to take it by surprise. After this 
feat it continued its way to Cawnpore, where it joined Sir 
Colin Campbell’s force, to take part in the Oude operations 
of the second period of the campaign. 
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The Oucic theatre of operations was the only other 
theatre besides Delhi in which there were any extensive 
operations or contests during the first period of the cam- 
paign ; and although they were equally desperate, the}' 
were not of the same vital moment as the contest at Delhi. 
These operations were in two parts — one, the defence of 
the Lucknow Residency position, generally known as the 
Eaily Guard ; the other the advance of Havelock’s force 
to its aid. These have each a distinct and separate .stoiy, 
till Havelock reached Lucknow ; when their operations 
became united, and ran into the second period of the 
campaign. This part of the sketch will be veiy brief, a.s 
it is fully dealt with in the detailed narrative. 

We left the defence of the I.ucknow Re.sidenc}- about to 
begin, after the disaster of Chinhut. It has been shotvn in 
the sketch of the development of the mutiny that, on the 
morning of that fight at Chinhut, on June 30th, Sir Hemy 
Lawrence \va.s holding two positions in Lucknow ; one, the 
Mutchi Bhown, to command the city and keep it quiet, 
while the entrenchments were being prepared ; the other, 
the Rc.sidency entrenchments, which he had been preparing 
to withstand an arm}- provided with artillery. The two 
po.sitions were rather less than a mile apart. During the 
rest of tltc day of Chinhut the force continued to 'hold 
both the posts, but on the following morning Sir Heny 
signalled to the garrison of the Mutchi Shown to evacuate 
and blow it up at midnight and concentrate at the Resi- 
dency, This was effected with most unexpected success, 
the march being wholly unopposed, and all the artillcr}', 
except three guns, being brought over. 

hrom July end, therefore, the whole force was collected 
and closely besieged in the entrenched position. Thi.s was 
an oblong of four faces, of a quarter of a mile each, occupy- 
ing an area of about thirty-two acres (one-tw'entieth of a 
square mile), and situated in the middle of a city some 
five miles long and two and a half miles wide. Its outline 
was a continuous enclosure formed partly by buildings and 
parti}'’ by reveted earthwork and artificial obstacles ; suffi- 
ciently obstructive, so long as it was not breached, to the 
assault of such an enemy as had to be faced. The garrison 
was half European and half native. Half the Europeans 
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disciplined troops, the other half were civilian volun- 
. Its strength proved sufficient. Theic w^erc more 
than could be worked at the same time. Theic wa.s 
mple supply of ammunition. There was no want of 
llcnt water; an abundant store of grain food had been 
in ; and a large stock of cattle collected. While 
red by the knowledge that he had thus arranged 
tually all that could be arranged beforehand to meet 
ittack of the enemy, Sir Henry Lawrence was mortally 
ided on July 2nd, on the very first morning of the con- 
■ated siege; so falling its first victim, 
few days, which included one sortie, sufficed to elicit 
irtant features in the attack, giving grounds for the 
of a successful defence. It became clear, for instance, 
the enemy would not face the British soldier on ordinary 
s, and also that they would not .seriously try to breach 
lefenccs with artillery. 

1C defence, beginning with the fight at Chinhut on 
30th, and ending with Havelock’s arrival on Septembei 
lasted for some twelve weeks, anrl rvas divided into 
periods or stages of about three weeks each, by three 
)und attacks on July 20th, August loth, and Sep- 
ler Sth. 

tring the first period the enemy were very busy, but 
10 real harm, while the defenders .settled down into 
lope of a successful defence. 

the first attack — on J uly 20th — the enemy showed their 
ns and the mode by which they expected to capture 
losition. They began it by blowing up a mine ivhich 
evidently aimed at the Redan battery, but fell far 
of its mark and was off the right direction, so that 
cfences remained intact. The storming parties, finding 
•each by which to enter, did not attempt to drive the 
k home, but withdrew under a ceaseless but harmless 
of musketry and artillery, which continued for several 
s. The defenders .suffered only very trifling loss, and 
greatly elated by the success and ease of the repulse, 
t the mining warfare that was now certain, and which 
;diately ensued, involved the most deadly peril to the 
son ; whose means of labour were small, while those 
e enemy were practically unlimited, A simultaneous 
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effort on their part at several points could hardly fail to 
result in success at some of them ; when there would be 
easy opportunities for the sudden irruptions of large bodies 
of the enenn-, which the small garrison would be wholly 
unable to meet effectively. Fortunately, however, the 
besiegers did not adopt these tactics of simultaneous efforts 
all round the position ; so they gave time to our engineers 
to anticipate them at the weaker points ; and for the rest 
of the siege they continued to make desultory attacks by 
mining, which, when they came sufficiently near, tvere all, 
with one exception, detected by the vigilance of the out- 
posts and foiled by the counter-mines of the engineers. 
Each of the other two all-round attack.s was begun, as 
before, by the e.xplosion of mines which fell short of the 
mark ; and the storming- parties would not reallj' attack 
when they found there was no breach to make the road easy. 

So that the catastrophe, of which there was throughout 
a ceaseJe3.s and imminent danger, never occurred. Mean- 
while, however, the strength of the garrison was being 
steadily reduced by daily losses from the fire of the enemy, 
and from cholera and illness, and also by the reduction of 
rations ; the position too was being weakened by the 
crumbling away of the defences under round shot and 
rain ; and the .state of danger was increased by the possi- 
bility of the desertion of the native troops of the garrison, 
who had become sceptical as to the approach or advance 
of an)' relieving force. 

For tlie closenc.ss of the investment had rendered any 
communication with the outside world almost impossible, 
and only three letters had been received ; one at an early 
date stating that the relief would come off in a few days; 
the others much later, saying that the advance had been 
found almost impossible at present, and would probably 
ha\'e to wait for reinforcements. So the long-continued 
delay had led, in the minds of the natives of the garrison, 
to doubt.s of the authenticity of those letters and of the 
statements of the men who had brought them in. 

Meanwhile the reply of the garrison to Havelock’s letters 
had a most painful effect, for it stated that they would 
have no food left after September roth. 

When, therefore, Havelock forced his way in to its rescue 
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on September 25 th, he and Outram and their men expected 
to find the garrison and inmates of the position dead or 
dying of sheer inanition ; and pushed on accordingly with 
the desperate efforts and speediness which were suited to 
the supposed exigencies of the case, but were not really 
necessary under the actual circumstances. 

The army that had been beleaguering the Residenc}!- the 
whole time consisted of some 20,000 disciplined troops, 
including the whole of the Oude Irregular force, besides 
the soldiers and retainers of the old dynasty. None of the 
Rajpoot clansmen joined it till the beginning of September. 
The Cawnpore mutineer brigade had also joined the be- 
sieging force after being defeated by Havelock at Cawn- 
pore, and altogether the army that was collected at Lucknow, 
investing the Residency and blocking the way against its 
relief, was not far, if at all, short in numbers of the arniy 
that was holding Delhi. 

The command of this army was constantly being changed, 
as also the control and guidance of the operations against 
the Residency. There were a number of more or less self- 
constituted authorities, such as the Fyzabad Moulvie, and 
sundry favourites of the rebel court, which had been formed 
in the city, with a young .son of the deposed king as it.s 
nominal head, affecting to act in the name of the Emperor 
at Delhi. 

Of the huge force thus assembled against us at Lucknow, 
a large proportion, augmented rvhen necessary, used to be 
kept out on the road to hold Havciock in check ; but the 
chief opposition to him was to be at Lucknow itself, where 
the necessary obstacles and batteries were in preparation. 
The weight of the task before him was obvious. To his 
advance, being the other part of the Glide operations, we 
now turn. 

By the end of June, when Cawnpore had fallen, and the 
siege of the Lucknow Residency was beginning, a sufficient 
number of men had reached Allahabad to enable General 
Havelock to move forward with 1,400 British troop.s and 
500 Sikhs. In the course of a fortnight he defeated the 
enemy who opposed him in four several engagements, and 
captured first Cawnpore and then Bithoor, the neighbouring 
seat of the Nana Sahib. His force of 1,900 men had lost 
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'Cverely in these contests, so that its effective strength now 
ivas but smaii ; and at the same time he had only a rveak 
line of communication Goo miles long, to connect him with 
his base at Calcutta. Still, as that line was being more 
and more secured by the steady flow of advancing rein- 
forcements, and as his troops were eager and confident, he 
cro-^-ed the Gange.s on July 25th, a.s the first step of a move 
towards Lucknow, and e.5tabli3hecl a protective depot on its 
bank- at Iflungurwar. , He made three separate advances 
thence towards Lucknow, on July 29th and the 4th and nth 
of .Vugust respectively ; and on each of these occasion.s 
fought and defeated the enemy at Busherat Gunge, be.sides 
also fighting elsewhere ; but was obliged by losses, cholera, 
and other causes to .stay his hand and return to Mungurwar. 
On the first advance, the special check arose from the 
receipt of intelligence of mutiny at Dinapore, and the con- 
sequent delay in the advance of reinforcements ; on the 
.second occasion, it lay in the news of the threatening 
attitude of the mutineers of the Southern or Central India 
theatre, who were concentrating from Gwalior and else- 
where on the Jumna opposite Cawnpore ; and on the third 
occasion lie had already made up his mind to return to 
Cawnpore, when he advanced and fought at Busherat 
Gunge, merely as the proper way of checking the enemy 
and securing an unmole.sted retreat across the Ganges. The 
new.s from Cawnpore gave serious grounds for anjdely, and 
it wa.s a matter of paramount neces.sity to secure its safety, 
while he had now less than one thousand men to put in 
line of battle at Busherat Gunge. To face the enormous 
force collected against him with the strength of onty an 
ordinary battalion, at 600 miles from his base, with his 
communications interrupted, and to retire .successfully to 
Cawnpore, as he did on August ifilh, was a feat that seems 
to throw into the shade the mo.st brilliant and audacious 
deeds of the vaunted days of Wellesley and Lake. 

The intense sorrow with which Havelock made up his 
mind to this withdrawal may be easily imagined, but as a 
military measure it was imperatively necessary. As a 
political step, it had one singular and unexpected effect. 
The Talookdars of Oude, who had hithecto remained 
passively friendly, neither joining in the attack on the 
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Residency, nor molesting Havelock’s advajicc, now vrolc 
to say that they were r>bligcd to regard the withdrawal of 
his army as virtually a surrender of the Government of 
Oude, and that they must now obey and send their fol- 
lowers to sLqjport tlie rebel court at Lucknow. Hence tlie 
prc.scncc nf their retainers was noticed at the attack on the 
Residency on September 5th, but never before. 

General Havelock then rccrossed to Cau’iiporc on 
August i3th| and the reinforcements he required did not 
reach him until September i6th, although the Briti.sh troop.s 
had been .so accumulating, chiefly about Dinapore, that 
more than S,000 infantry were on the lino of communications 
before the end of August. Even on September i6th, the 
reinforcements that joined Havelock were only two 
additional regiments ; and with them came Sir Jame.s 
Outrain, who however chivalrou.sly waived his claims to 
the command and accompanied the force as a volunteer. 
Havelock, then, with such troops as could be spared from 
Cawnpore, again crossed the Ganges into Uude, reached 
the suburbs of Lucknow on September 33rd, heard there of 
the capture of Delhi, and on the 25th fought his way in 
with heavy loss, and relieved the beleaguered garrison of 
the Residency. 

It was a Relief in the sense that the position -was so 
reinforced as to be no longer in danger from an5' attacks 
that the army might make, even when reinforced from 
Delhi ; but it was not a Relief in the sense that the enemy 
were driven away and the families withdrawn to security. 

The enemy contested Havelock’s entrance fiercely, closed 
in on his rear, making its junction with the main column 
a matter of great difficulty, and next day attacked and 
destroyed a part of the hospital convoy which liad been 
wrongly guided. The extpnded position occupied by the 
united forces, the relieving and the relieved, was as closely 
invested as the original position had been, and though for 
a week sorties were made daily to clear a way through the 
enemy, they failed to effect their object. 

Now, it had been thought that the food supply of the 
Residency had been practically exhausted, and at the same 
time Havelock’s force had carried no provisions in with 
them. So, on finding that they could not make their way 
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out into the open country, the commanders were at first in 
Lii-.ma)', But Colonel ('afterwards Lord; Napier, the chief 
of Outram’s staff, in-^tituted a proper inquiry and search, 
which led to the discovery that the supplies, which had 
been collected and kept in store throug-hout but somehow 
iqnoreu, were sufficient to supjjort the wliolc united garri- 
sons for nearly two months. On this the garrison gave up 
ail thniiglu of withdrawal, and settled down to a steady 
prolongation of the siege. 

In the Eastern theatre of operations, the regiments in 
the out-stations had mutinied generally during June, but 
remained in tire outlying districts threatening the flank of 
the road from Calcutta to Allahabad. The only British 
regiment in tho.se parts was at Dinapore, and there the 
troup.s did not mutiny till after the middle of July, when 
Havelock was beginning his advance towards Lucknow. 
They were incited to the revolt by Rajah Konwur Singh, 
of Shahabad, an old Rajpoot chief ; and they attacked a 
post at Arrah in the neighbourhood, which the civil 
residents of the districts and a detachment of Sikhs had 
prepared for defence. They defeated, in an ambush, a 
party of the British regiment from Dinapore whicli wa.s 
coming to its relief; but they were kept at bay by the 
garrison, and were then attacked, defeated, and driven off 
by a small force under General Eyre, This was all the 
serious fighting that occurred in the Eastern theatre during 
tlie first period of the campaign. 

In the Southern theatre, the insurgents seem to have 
formed into two bodies, one of whicii drew towards Agra ; 
the other towards Kalpee, on the Jumna, opposite Cawn- 
pore. The Agra party, as has been shown, cro.ssed over 
to Agia, but were defeated by the column from Delhi. 
The other party threatened Cawnpore, so as to lead 
Havelock to recross the Ganges in order to make it secure. 
When Havelock made his final and successful advance 
towards Lucknow, he left at Cawnpore a force whicli was 
comparatively weak, but would be strengthened by the re- 
inlbrcements which would be constantly arriving. Tempt- 
ing though the opportunity must have been, the Gwalior 
Contingent did not then attack it. They were probably 
dfsconcerted by the intelligence of the fall of Delhi, 
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The only other insurgent troops of any con:5equence 
were those of Holkar at Indore; though numbers of pett\- 
chiefs, in their mountain strongholds, were in revolt. The 
Re.sident at Indore, Colonel Durand, had had to leave it, 
and made his way first to the friendly State of Bhopal. 
A column which had been despatched from Bombay to- 
wards Indore had halted far south of it, at Aiirungabad, 
in consequence of sinister reports from the Nizam’s 
territory; eventually, however, it advanced in "July, was 
joined by Colonel Durand at Aseergurh, and restored him 
to his position at Indore on August 2 nd. But there had 
been no serious conflict. 

Thus, in the first period of the war, in the months of 
July, August, and September, Delhi had been stormed, and 
the strain on the Punjab removed ; the Lucknow Residency 
entrenchments had been .successfully defended ; and Have- 
lock had forced his way in to its aid, and had reinforced 
and saved it. All this had been effected without the help 
of a single additional soldier from England. It had been 
done by a mere handful of troops in the season of intense 
heat, and amidst the raging of a virulent epidemic of 
cholera, followed by the season of the rains and of 
malarious fever. In all the operations, the success had 
been largely due to the superior character and resolution 
of the troops on the British side. In the Delhi operations 
it was further owing to the support of the Punjab, to the 
energy of Sir John Lawrence and his staff, and to the 
genius of John Nicholson and others. At Lucknow it wa.s 
further owing to the foresight of Sir Henry Lawrence, to 
the vigilance and constancy of the garrison, and to the 
succe.ss of the Engineers in foiling the efforts of the enemy 
to breach the defences by mines. 

In Plavelock’s advances it was due to the enthusiastic 
valour and heroic devotion of his men, and to the com- 
bination of skill and prudence with boldness and deter- 
mination that characterized his own generalship ; by which 
he overcame unprecedented odds, avoiding and averting 
catastrophes when in the direst straits. 



CHAPTER IV 
Tin; j)i:L'isnr. lontkst 

The second stage of the war, when the power of 
England came into play, lasted for six months, from the 
beginning of October 1S57 to the end of the following 
.March. 

Eor some months the reinforcements from England came 
pouring into the country, with the China Expeditionary 
Eorce as their precursor ; and levies of native troops were 
being raised in the Punjab and elsewhere, till they 
exceeded the Brittsh troops in numbers. 

The mutineers collected in strength in the Oude and the 
Southern theatres of operations, tn the Delhi theatre the 
war wa.s at an end, though at its Rohilkund section the 
enemy kept the field ; and in the Eastern, the mutineers 
evaded all .serious conflict till the close of this second stage ; 
so that this campaign was mainly restricted, during these 
six months, to Oude and the Southern theatre. The enemy 
kept concentrating" in Lucknow and Jhansi respectively, 
which accordingly became the decisive battle-grounds of 
the war. So, during the first five months, the neighbouring 
districts wei'e cleared of their outlying enemy, and in 
.March, Luckno^v and Jhansi were attacked and captured, 
and the enemy dispersed, to be afterwards punsued and 
crushed. 

The more important of the two struggles lay in Oude, 
and in October it was only there that any real conte.st was 
going on. 

Havelock’s force and the original garrison were remain- 
ing there, invested by the enemy, not at first in any danger 
of a real attack, but, as has been shown, unable to remove 
thence through the surrounding thousands of Sepoys the 
families that had been beleaguered in the Residency. 
Outram had now assumed the command. A detachment 
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of 500 men of Havelock^ force had been left at the jVluni 
Kagh outside the southern suburbs of Lucknow; and the 
communications were now comparativeU- frequent and 
easy, and were supplemented by semaphores erected at 
the two posts. Oulram was made unea.sy by the news from 
C'awnporc, of its beintj threatened by the Gwalior Con- 
tin^rent from the Southern theatre, much more than bv- the 
constant arrival of fugitive mutineers from Delhi. So, 
feeling secure in his po.sition, and having food enough in 
store to la.st for some time to come, he wrote to Carvnporc, 
deprecating any advance to the a.ssistance of Lucknow till 
the force at Cawnporc should be .strong enough to deal 
with the Gwalior Contingent, and make its communications 
secure. The corrcctne.s.s of Outram’.s estimate of his own 
po.sition was confirmed by the fact that il was never 
.seriously attacked. Meanwhile, the China force, and the 
troops that had been collecting below Allahabrid, began 
to find their way to Cawnpore ; Hope Grant’.s column 
from Delhi also arrived there ; and then, in ;i few days, 
came Sir Colin Campbell, the new Commandcr-in-Chief 
.sent out from England. 

He was in a dilemma, whether first to deal with the 
Gwalior Contingent, or to relieve Lucknow. That Con- 
tingent, however, kept hanging back; and it might be 
as.sumed that reinforcements on their way up from 
Calcutta would keep continuously arriving and .strengthen- 
ing Cawnpore. Moreover, Sir Colin was inclined to think 
that Outram, from his chivalrous disposition, was making 
light of his own difficulties and writing with too great con- 
fidence, especially in regard to food. He decided, therefore, 
as his first step, to advance to the relief of Lucknow with 
the bulk of his available force. Accordingly, in the middle 
of November, he reached the post at the Alum Bagh, and 
forming a depdt there, he moved by a circuitous route to 
the Residency, reaching and relieving it on the 17th. In 
doing this he found the conte.st a very severe one, and was 
at the .same time hampered by having to establi.sh a chain 
of posts in communication with the Alum Bagh, by which 
to withdraw the familie.s. With the families withdrawn, 
the altered circumstances made the retention of the 
Re.sidcncy position unsuitable for present piirpose.s, so he 
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evacuated it, and selected instead the Alum Bagh, in 
which he placed Sir James Outram with a force of 4,000 
men to face the rebel army in Oude, and to show abroad 
that neither (Dude nor Lucknow was abandoned b)- the 
British. The combined forces that had been holding the 
Residency position were .so reduced as to be unable, on .Sir 
Colin's arrival, to muster 2,000 men. 

During Sir Colin’.s operations at Lucknow, the Gwalior 
Contingent had crossed the Jumna at Kalpee, made their 
long-threatened attack on Cawnpore, and were now press- 
ing it hard. Sir Colin’s return, however, immediately 
checked them. First driving them off from the ea.stern 
side of the city, and so being enabled to dc.spatch the 
rescued Lucknow families to Calcutta, he next attacked 
them in full force, and defeating them thoroughly, drove 
them in rout back acros.s the Jumna to the Southern 
theatre of war. 

With Cawnpore thus .secured in the beginning of 
December, he began hts preparations for a concentrated 
move on Lucknow. Some delay occurred, owing originally 
to doubt whether Rohilkund .should not first be dealt with, 
and then to the hesitation of Government resjeecting the 
strategy for the concentration on Lucknow ; but the 
eventual decision was that the enemy should be allowed 
an outlet to the west, that the south of their position .should 
be blocked, and that the attack should be made on its east, 
supported by flanking movements on the north, along the 
left bank of the Goomtee. 

The enemy throughout made vigorous preparations for 
the defence. They .surmised correctly that the attack 
would be on the cast, where, therefore, they threw up three 
lines of mas.sive works, but without any flanking defences 
to the north. 

In aid of the projected concentration, and to keep hi.s 
force .secure from attack from the outlying districts, Sir 
Colin cleared the enemy out of them by sweeping through 
them with five separate columns. Two cleared the .southern 
<listricts of Oude; one came down with the siege-train 
from Agra to Cawnpore and thence to Lucknow ; and the 
fourtli, followed by the fifth, the Nepaulese, imder Jung 
Bahadoor, cleared the eastern districts. Meanwhile Out- 
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ram’s force had tln'tjughoiil held the Bagh ; and 

now, early in March, all these columns, besifles those troops 
that had been arriving in isolated detachments, coirccn- 
trated as one large army, to drive the enemy out of 
Lucknow. 

The attack waa.s scientifically managed, and in seven 
days placed Lucknow in Sir Colin’s hands, It began on 
March 7th, and the last of the defences was attacked and 
captured on the 14th. Outram’.s divi.sion .started the attack 
by crossing the Goomtee, which bounded the enemy'.s 
work’s on the north; and advancing we.stwards it swept 
the cnemy’,s works by flanking fire, and made them easy 
to attack from the front. They were then turned and 
stormed one after the other, and after the [4th nothing 
was left but .street fighting ; which quickly drove the enemy 
into the country by the outlet which had been intentionally 
left for them on the west. There the mo.st magnificent 
force of cavalry which had ever been assembled in India 
was awaiting them to capture their Icader.s, and to give a 
telling lc.s.sou to the defeated mutineers. But, alas! the 
commander of that force held it inactive, 'i'hc chief fruits 
of the brilliant siege opcration.s were lost. The bulk of the 
fugitive army, with the Nana Sahib, the Begum, the 
Moulvie, and all the other leadens of the revolt, streamed 
out and escaped into the country, taking .such routes as 
they plca.scd, to rouse the country afrc.sh, to re-form into 
.several smaller armies, and to give an infinity of trouble 
before they were eventually dispersed or captured or 
crushed. So ended the operatioms in Oude, during the 
second stage of the war. 

Next in importance to the operations in Oude, in this 
stage of the campaign, was the conte.st in Central India 
between the Nerbudda and the Jumna. During October, 
November, and December, it was in two di.stinct parts : 
one toward.s the south, between Indore and the Nerbudda; 
the other to the north, with its base at Kalpce on the 
Jumna near Cawnporc. 

•In the south, Sir Hugh Rose, who had arrived from 
England towards the end of September, divided his force 
into two brigades, and took three months to clear that part 
of the country. In the north, the Gwalior Contingent, 
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under I'antia Topee (who now began to come forward as 
the able-vt leader in the rebel army), Iccpt threatening 
('awnpoic, witli a view to hampering the operations towards 
laiclcnnw ; and at length attacked it in force at the end 
of Xii\L'miier. Ii\entualh'. however, it was defeated and 
driven back to Kalpec, as has been already described. 

I'roin tills time, the forlicss of Jhansi became the real 
objective of the campaign in Central India, and the enemy, 
who hei'ctoforc had been only playing at war, now found 
themselves face to face with Ih'itish troop.s under the 
bi'illiant leadership of Sir Hugh Ro.se. The .special diffi- 
culty he hatl to overcome was the broken and mountainou.s 
nature of the countiy, covered with ravinc.s and pas.se.s — 
where a handful could check a host, — dotted all over 
with -strongholds, many of which were famous in .story, in 
even recent times. 

Sir Hugh’s first taslc was to relieve Saugor, vdiich had 
been held for the Triti.sh Government by the 31st N. 1 . 
This he effected on February 3rd, after first be.sieging and 
storming the fort of Ratghur on the u'ay. I-Ic then 
adi'anccd, and after fighting and defeating the enemy at 
Ikiroda, captured on the 1 3th the fort of Garalcota, which 
had been generally held to be impregnable ; thence onward 
towards' Jhansi, forcing and turning a scries of pas.se.s, and 
taking such forts as came in his way. So, by the middle 
of hlarch, si.v weeks after relieving Saugor, Sir Hugh Ro.se 
appeared before Jhansi, though his whole force was not 
present till the 25th. On that date he opened his batterie.s 
against the .south face of the fortress. On the 30th, the 
northern portion of the Central India rebel army approached 
from Kalpec to attack him and relieve Jhansi. But on 
April I. St he moved out to meet it on the Betwah, and routed 
It completely; and then returning, on the 3rd, he stonned 
and took the fortrc.ss. And .so ended this .stage of the war. 
This successful result of the struggle for supremacy in 
L.cntrai India, giving the victory and the prize to the 
Briti.sh, as had been already clone in Oude, sounded the 
general knell of the rebel cau.se, though much had .still to 
he done, and that in the hottest season, to subdue and 
ciu.-^h the large and scattered bodies of the defeated enemy. 



CIIArTER 

THE SLIPPRESSION OI' THE REA'OLT 

yVt the end of March 1858, the war had been confined 
to the Oude and the Central India theatres, wdierc Luck- 
now in the one, ancl Jhansi in the other, had been stormed 
and captured, and their defenders driv'cn out and dispersed. 
With the operation.s again.st the various fugitive group.s 
which were then formed, the war entered on its third .stage, 
the suppression of the Revolt. 

To deal first with Oude and the adjacent districts. If 
the Luclmow fugitives had been subjected to a crushing 
pursuit, and their leadens killed or captured, it i.s probable, 
from the analogy of other cases, that there would have 
been a speedy termination of the campaign. But, as has 
been shown, the cavalr}’ failed to carry out the part ck- 
pccted from it, and consequently the encmj* got off un- 
scathed. Thi.s fact became known at once all over the 
country ; fre.sh bodies of insurgents immediate]}' arose in 
the neighbouring districts, and became active; and the 
war was resumed not only with vigour, but over a more 
widespread area than before. For it now' included not 
only Oude, but Rohilkund to its west in the Delhi theatre, 
and Azimgurh, and the districts in the Eastern theatre. 
In Rohillvund, the Rohillas ro.se under their chief, Khan 
Bahadur Khan, and joined the fugitive Sepoys; in the 
east, the mutineers, who had hitherto evaded conflict, were 
roused by Konwur Singh, the old Talookdar of Shahabad 
whom Eyre had defeated in August, and began the conte.st 
by attacking Azimgurh. And in Oude itself fre.sh and 
serlou.s trouble arose in consequence of a grave blunder 
committed by Lord Canning. After the capture of Luck- 
now, he issued a proclamation confiscating the propert}' of 
all those who had joined in hostilities against the Goi'Cm- 
ment; and this decree, the Talookdars of Oude found, was 
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held applicable to them. Now they had been absolutely 
friemlly until Havelock recrossctl to Cawnporc, and aftcr 
tltat the participation of most of them in the war had been 
moiG nominal than real. The wholesale ruin with which 
they were now threatened was felt to be undeserved and 
intolerable, and drove them to despair; and for the first 
time, thc]-efore, they rose in full revolt. 

lienee, in April, and for some months to come, the .stern 
conflict, which in March had been restricted to Oude, 
evtended to Rohilkund and the eastern districts as well. 

.Sir Colins first step, after capturing- Lucknow, was to 
construct there a large and strongly fortified po.sition w'hich 
I ffectualK- dominated the cit\-, and gave a secure basis for 
the establishment of law and order; and having .started 
this, he proceeded to operate again,st the .several bodies of 
iii'-urgents that had been collecting at various points. 

In Rohilkund, a large body of Sepoys and Rohillas was 
collected about Bareilly under the leading of Pi-incc I'eroze 
Shah and Khan Bahadur Khan. 

In Oude there were three groups : first, in the north- 
west tnward.s Rohilkund, the Mahomedans kept together 
under the Fyzabad Moulvie ; next, on the north-east were 
the bulk of the Hindoo Scpoy.s, under the nominal rule of 
the Begum and the Nana Sahib ; and third, the southern 
districts tvere held by the revolted Rajpoot clans, under the 
general guidance of Rajah Beni Madho, the Bj-s Chief of 
.Shunkerpore. 

And in and about Azimgurh were the mutineers of the 
eastern districts, with old Koinvur .Singh as their recognized 
leader. 

For the subjugation of Rohilkund, Sir Colin .sent four 
c(ilumns converging on Bareilly; from Lucknow, from 
F'uttehgurh and Budaon on the we.st, and from Roorkec 
on the north. On the advance of the force from Luck- 
no\v, the Moulvie group on the north-n'e.st of Oude retired 
into Rohilkund, but did not join the other rebel partie.s. 
The Lucknow force, under Sir Colin’s command, en- 
countered, and after a .severe conte.st defeated, Khan 
Bahadur Khan at Bareilly. On the .same day, the other 
coluran.s under Jone.s beat the enemy under Prince I'eroze 
Shah at Movadabad, and then the two force.s combining 
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attacked and scattered the Moulvic’s army at Shahjehanpui. 
This was all done in the month of May, after which the 
province settled down, and gave no more trouble. 

To turn to Oude, the north-west group under the Aloulvie 
liad moved into Rohilkund, as has been already described, and 
there been finally defeated at Shahjehanpur ; but it had first 
been attaclccd and beaten on April 13th, before it left Oude. 

The main body of insurgents, to the north-east, were not 
dealt with till the middle of June, it being vmry desirable to 
avoid any needless marching of the British troop.s in that 
very hot weather. But in June, that group, under the chief 
insurgent leaders, mo\'cd towards Lucknow as far as Nuvvab- 
gunge, where they were attacked and defeated with great 
slaughter, and with the loss of all their guns, after a severe 
and determined engagement. 

In the .south, Beni Madho, who tried in May to hold in 
force a strong po.sition threatening the road between Luck- 
now and Cawnporc, was attacked and driven off 

During the rc.st of that hot .summer, detachments of 
trogps kept Wc.stcrn Oude quiet, and a cordon was eslab- 
li.shed round the eastern districts to prevent mi.schicf from 
the Talookdar’s men. And then when the cold weather 
came in October, a .sy.stematic attack was made on the 
strongholds of the various clans and chiefs, such as Slorar- 
mow, Doonden Khcra, Shunkerpore, Ameythee, and Ram- 
porc Russia. The clansmen meanwhile were harassing the 
troops during these movements ; leading tliem a wearisome 
dance all over those districts, and rarely allowing themselves 
to be caught and forced to fight. At length, however, all 
of them \\’ho did not .submit or were not captured were 
driven to the east of the Gogra ; and then the whole of these 
remnants of the it\surgenls in Oude were steadily pre.ssed 
northwards, till at the clo.se of the year they were attacked 
on the banks of the Raptce, and driven acro.s.s it, out of 
British territory into Nepaul. 

The campaign in Behar, in the Eastern theatre, was the 
fir-st that was actively taken in hand after the capture of 
Lucknow ; for the new.s of the enemy’s attack on AziragUrh 
arrived just as the siege of Lucknow was coming to an end. 
Komvur Singh had deferred his inovement.s until Jung 
Bahadur and Franks’ column, from the east, were out of the 
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V. tU and cnj;<if;cd at Lucknow. Cicncral Luyaul was sent 
witJi a ^trony foirc to attack Itiin ancl pacify those districts. 
But the intrepid old Rajpoot kept up an energetic guerilla 
war, ever on the lurwe, till he was driven to the Ganges, and 
there mi )! talk wounded wdiilc crossing it. After his death, 
hi^ foiloueis, including the mutineers of the district, main- 
tained a desultorv- conflict in the Jugdcesporc junglc.s all 
through that season of heat tind rain. But at length, mainlj- 
throiigh the use of mounted infantry, which gave the enemy 
no rest, ncj breathing time, they vv'crc forced into giving up 
the .struggle before the end of the v^car, and dispersing to 
their homes. Thus, by the end of ifisS, there wa.s not even 
the semblance of rebellion left in Upi)er India. 

There remains the contest in the Southern or Central 
India theatre. After being driven out of Jhan.si, the enemy 
theie, undc! Tantia Topee and the Ranee of Jhansi, first 
moved up to Kalpce on the Jumna, and again threatened 
Lawnpoie, if not also a junction with the rebels in Oude, 
But, as before, tltev-werc met and defealed, ancl then turned 
off westwards, in their own districts, to Gwalior; where 
tire}' k-new they wmuld be joined by the RIahratta .soldiery, 
tlrough Scindia did not lead them. They .seized the 
fort, but then tailed to hold it in face of Sir Hugh Ro.se’s 
troops, who lolinwed them up, Tlierc was a hard fight 
here, their last real .stand as an army, in which the Ranee 
of Jhansi was killed. Thi.s occurred in June, and then the 
bulk of the array dispensed. But Tantia Tojoee .still kept 
the field rvith a cnn.siclerablc following. A Pindarec war 
ensued, in vv'liich the .several British columns movhrg against 
him from .several jroints checked him on every line on which 
he tried to operate, and held him zigzagging through the 
jungles of Central India till, early in 1S59, was hemmed 
in and captured by Major Meade. W ith thi.s the last 
embens of the revolt died out. 

Tims ended, in complete and unalloyed .success for the 
British, a rebellion and a war in which their chances seemed 
at first hopelc.s.s— so long at any rate as Allahabad was not 
.safe in their hands — and continued to be desperately critical 
until Delhi wa.s captured. As a fitting clo.se to the stoi'}', 
let us- consider some of the most prominent aspects and 
features of its fluctuations and episodes. 
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1 The back of the rebellion wa^ broken and oui eventual 
success assured by the end of the first stage of the war, 
when Delhi hatl been captured and the Jlaily (luaid 
fLucknow) succoured. And the storm hatl thus been 
weathered before any help from England had arrived. 

11. With our capture tjf Delhi, all liopc of a resuscitation 
of the Moghul empire collapsed, and the chief leaders ami 
instigators of tlie rev'olt had thus ear!}^ lost tlieir stake and 
their cause. 

TIL The rebellion and the war started wdselv- with the 
seizure of Delhi, but the failure to concentrate there in 
greater force was the chief cause of the collapse tjf the 
insurgents. 

IV. A second and prominent cause was the attitude of 
the Punjab — ^passivcly friendly to the Briti.sh at first — 
actively friendly afterw^ards. 

V. The defence of Lucknow aided our capture of Delhi 
by keeping away from it an army which u'oiild othcru'ise 
have operated against us there. 

VI. The defence and the .succour of Lucknow w'cre very 
materially aided by the passive attitude of the Rajpoot 
Talookdars and country population of Oude, whose power 
for ini.schief was evinced by the part they played in the 
final stage of the war. 

VII. The intensity of the struggle and the gravity of the 
orisi.s in the first stage of the war dwarfed all that occurred 
afterwards, except in re.spect of the magnitude of the forces 
that the British Government had in the field ; and our 
success in that fir.st .stage was due to the independent action 
and local efforts of men of genius and exceptional resolution 
— John Lawrence in the Punjab; John Nicholson and 
Taylor at Delhi; Plenry Lawrence at Lucknow; Brasyer 
and Neill at Allahabad ; and Havelock with his wonderful 
campaign and its effect on the enemy. 

VI II. The forces with which this success was achiev'ed 
in three months were a mere handful compared with the 
armies with which at length, after fifteen months, bir Colin 
managed to crush the enemy; and yet that enemy was 
never so strong as in the first stage of the war, for they 
grew weaker and weaker from losse.s in men and guns, 
until in the last stage their ranks received the accession of 
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tbu Oude Taldokdar-'. in April 185S, after Lord Canning's 
inifortiniate proclamation of confiscation. 

IX. The great contests of the war did not lie in the 
battle-field, excci>t perhaps in Havelock’s actions, but in 
dege operations, a.s at Delhi, the Baily Guard, Lucknou', 
and Jhansi ; rvhich threw an exces.sivc burden on the 
Kngini'cr clement in the anm', and caused the part it 
played to be exceptionally weighty and important. 

X. Our success again.st the massive fortifications at Delhi, 
Lucknow, and Jhansi. contrasts with the utter failure of the 
enemy against the slight entrenchments of the Baily Guard, 
and teaches what can be effected against overwhelming- 
odds by superior morale, courage, and .skill. 

XI. The inability of the enemy to storm the Baily Guard 
entrcnchmcnt.s' lay technically in their being foiled, by our 
successful countermines, in their uncea.sing efforts to make 
a practicable breach. 

Xri. But the greatesst of all the military lesson.s taught 
us was to be learnt from our difficulties and comparative 
failure at the out.set ; from our neglect of the broad 
rendering of the old Cromwellian adage, " Keep your 
powder dry.” 

To turn from the campaign to the revolt that preceded 
it ; the dc.scription which has been given of its origin and 
development points to the circumstances that caused the 
ri.sing, and tended to shape its cour.sc and fluctuations. 
They seem to teach the greatest lesson of all. To en.sure 
a .safe and prosperous rule b\- the Briti.sh in India, while 
aiming as a matter of course at the real good and benefit of 
the peo{)le, we mu.st carcfulh' I'egard their prejudicc.s and 
feelings, and .scrupulou.sly avoid whatever can tend to cause 
a common or universal irritation and animosity, or even 
suspicion, against us. There are points and matters to 
which they attach an importance which we do not realize, 
which it is folly for us to ignore, and in which their feelings 
will override and make them lose sight of all their real 
interests, and keep them out of sight. 

The results of the undue preponderance of the native 
army- — of the absence of any proper strategical occupation 
of the country — of the want of real militaiy administration 
—-tell their own tale, and need not be dwelt on. 
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]]ut there arc a few minor points in the facts affectini; 
the course of the revolt which maj- be touched on usefullv . 

One i.s the conduct of the Rajpoot Talnokdar.s of Oude. 
They were most bitter and hostile whilst the Mutiny wa-, 
Ijrewiny;, owiii"- to what they held to be a breach of faith. 
They returned to a friendly attitude under the guidance of 
Sir Henry Lawrence, were r-erj'- helpful to English families 
and fugitives at the outbreak, and held aloof from joining 
thc enemy till Havelock’s force withdrew from Oude. They 
then yielded nominal allegiance to the rebel Durbar, send- 
ing their quotas of retainers to the rebel army, but did not 
personally join in or guide the hostilities. Bj- Lord Canning’s 
proclamation, however, in April 1858, they found their 
estate.s confiscated and themselves included among our 
most virulent enemies ; on which they revolted, and led the 
enormous force.s now employed again.st them .such a dance, 
that it can be readily understood how different matter.^ 
would have been in the summer of 1857, if they had then 
acted against us a.s they did in 1858. 

Next, while their chiefs remained friendly (n* pas.sive, so 
did their clansmen. When, however, they turned against 
us, their clansmen went with them. As Lord Canning .said, 
the cxi.stencc of this feudal feeling — of the devotion of the 
men to their chiefs — of the sense of allegiance to their 
natural leaders — was quite unexpected. It practical!}- 
refuted the statements and teaching of a certain school of 
administration which had sedulously tried to crush those 
feeling.s and relations, and had vainly thought the}' had 
succeeded. 

A third point is this, B}- April 1858 the British troop.s, 
in the .several theatres of oj-jeratioas, formed a gigantic army 
for India, and were supported by an equally large nati\-e 
arm}-, some 80,000 men from the Punjab alone, bcside.s 
pos.sessing a splendid force of artiller}-. The Hindoo.stanee 
Sepoys with whom they were in conflict, and who could 
hardly have approached them in numbers, kept up the 
.struggle, as ha.s been described, without leaders, and eventu- 
ally without any hope of succcs,s. Are we right in con- 
tinuijtg to look down on the fighting qualities of these men ? 
Wc know of their gallantry and dev-otion in olden days - 
and never has greater courage, constancy, and fidelity been 
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-hown than by the Sepoys who served in the defence of the 
Lucknow Re-'idency. 

Ala)’ [ dwell a little longer on this point ? It is not a 
popular one — and, the Hindoostanee Sepoy is still in dis- 
grace ;ind hcavil)' handicapped in every effort to reassert 
hiin'-cif, under the prepossession in favour of Sikhs, Ghoorka.s, 
;nid I'uthans. But I venture to remark that, throughout 
the Alutiii)-, while some of the Sepoys w^cre embittered and 
fought with their whole heart, the bulk of them, who had 
dimply followed, sheep-like, some truculent and self- 
appointed g'uide, felt that thc)- were fighting in a bad 
caii-’e, and against their habitual leaders, of whom they 
natui-ally stood in aw'c. Under such circumstances, their 
conduct 1)1 the field could not draw out their military 
ijualitics in a true light ; wdiei’cas those who remained true 
to their salt were the real repre.scntativcs of tlie valour of 
tlieir race. With pi'opcr management, with their best 
feelings roii.sed and enlisted, with their old sense of honour 
cherished and encouraged, they may yet be a x’aluablc 
support to the British rule of India, 
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CHAPTER I 
i.Li'CJKr, Tin: \xm..\vtion 

OuitE is a province of which the size can be best de- 
•icribcd as bein;^ much the same as that of Scotland. The 
maps of India and of Oude show its ideographical position 
and details, but it may be useful to mention some of its 
prominent feattires, especially tluoe connected with our 
narrative. 

It lies between the Himalaya mountain^ of the foreign 
territoty of Nepaul on the north,^ and the river Ganges 
on the south. The Rohilkund districts border it on its 
we.st, and the Benares di.stricts on its east. The large 
native fort of I'attchgurh lies on the Ganges opposite to 
its .south-rvestern corner, and the modern Ivuropcan fortress 
of Allahabad is .situated close to its south-eastern angle, at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. 

Half-wa}? between its ea.stcrn and western frontier.s i.s the 
capital, Lucknow, on the Goomtcc, some fortj’-five mile.s 
from the Ganges ; on the right bank of which, at its 
nearest point of passage, lies Cawnporc, 4 

There is only one other citj' in the province that need be 
mentioned — JFyzabad, on the river Gogra, at the eastern 
frontier. Its importance arises solely from its being the 
site of two rival shrines — one IVIahoraedan, the other the 
Hindoo temple called the Hunnooman Gurhee — which 
have ever been a chronic .source of local feud and conflict, 
threatening every now and then to develope into fierce and 
wide-spread religious war. 

^ The general direction of the flow of the rivers is to the south of 
east, hut for brevity’s sake I call it easterly, and the other beari)%s 
mentioned are in accordance nith this basis. 

E 
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Som-^tinies called the garden of India, Oude is certainl}- 
cine of its fairest and richest provinces. Noble groves and 
woods arc studded over its well-watered plains. Its soil is 
c>:cellen1 and fertile, and well cultivated, wherever mis- 
gKvernment has not depopulated the country or led to the 
growth of thichets and jungles. Only along the northern 
frontier, where the plains begin to slope gently up to the 
lo'wer Himalayas, tiicre is a broad belt of natural forest, 
the haunt of the tiger and the elephant, the choicest of 
hunting-grounds. 

Excejit u-here suffering from the re.sult.s of anarchy, the 
province was' well, even thick!)', populated. The ruling' 
race and a large proportion of the cit)- people were Malio- 
inedans of iloghul descent. But the country 23easantr)' 
and their chiefs were almost universally Rajpoots ; a race of 
fine physique, w'ho formed the nursery of the bulk of the 
Sepoy army of old. They were the warrior ca.stc of the 
Hindoo communit)’ — divided into clans, and with feudal 
organiy.ation and tendencies — with strong traditional sense 
of honour, but not naturally ferocious and bloodthirst)' 
like the tribes on our Afghan frontiers. If let alone, they 
formed an excellent and orderly body of cultivators. 

Up to the year 1856 the province had a peculiar appear- 
ance in the maps of India, because until then it ^v'as still 
under native rule, and was therefore .shown a.s an un- 
colourcd patch, cut out as it were from the red-tinted ex- 
panse of British territory that framed it in on three sides. 
For during the hundred j-ears of the rise of the British 
power and it-s development into the Empire of India, Oude 
had hecn allow'cd to remain under the s\va.y of its nativ'C 
dyna.sty : rvhilc in marked contrast to it, all the .surround- 
ing’ countr)' had been gradually brought under British 
administration. 

The course of events that brought about these results 
forms a singular story — not the le.s.s so from its ending' 
almo.st siiddcnl\% at tire dose of the cycle, in 1856, in the 
suppression of the djmasty and the absorption of the 
iirovince under British rule. 

During the fir.st fifty years, that is, up to the earl)' 
days of the nineteenth centur)’, while the British were 
steadily advancing on the path of conquest, and .struggling 
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without, iiitcrmihsion against their many powerful rivals for 
•supremacy, Oude had passed safely through the storm, and 
emerged well-nigh unharmed. But its danger had been 
great at each of the three prominent crises — in the day.s of 
C'live, of Warren Hastings, and of \Velle.sle\'. 

At the [Massey epoch, the Wuzeer or Vicero}-, who ruled 
Oude in the name of the Moghul Emperor, was at fir.st 
ho.stile to the English, fought against them, and wa.s 
defeated. But Clive, instead of exacting the penalt}- in 
his power, played, as a matter of policy, the part of a 
generous victor, and reinstated him as Nuwab or ruler of 
Oude on terms, ratified by treaty, wliich attached liim 
thcncefoi'ward to the Briti.sh intere.st. 

Then in the days of Warren Ha.sting,s, when the Mah- 
ratta armie.s were at the zenith of their ascendancy arul 
•succe.ss, and the Rohilia.s on the western border.s of Oude 
were intriguing for their alliance and a.s.sistance, the Oude 
Nuwab, in danger of destruction from the threatening 
combination, appealed to the EnglLsb. Hastings re.sponded 
to the appeal, .supported him in force, Icept the Mahratta.s 
in check, crushed the Rohillas, and ended the cpi.sode bj' 
handing over their province of Rohilkund to the Oude 
Nuwab, as an addition to the territory already under his 
-sway. This policy confirmed the loyalty,^ but failed utterly 
in it.s .second object of increasing the military power, of the 
court of Oude, For, .subsiding' into Oriental slotli and 
disregard of duty, the successive Nmvabs neglected the 
opportunities and advantages thus offered them, and by 
folly and misrule lost even such inilitarj- strength as the}' 
had before possessed. 

In Lord Wellesley’s time, therefore, at the beginning of 
the present century, when he was contending with Tippoo 
Sultan in the south, and with the Mahrattas in Central 
India, and was at the same time threatened with an invasion 
from the north under the Afghan Zeman .Shah, the Oude 
dynasty passed through a .specially acute crisis. For, 
instead of receiving from it the aid that wa.s to be expected, 
Welle.sley found that the Nuwab was worthless as a 
military power, had entirely lost control over his troops 
and subjects, and, in fact, requited the as.sistance of |he 
British for his personal protection and sccurit}v So utter 
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was the collapse, sn poAVCrloss did he feel himself to be, 
(hat the Xuwab even proposed to abdicate; though not 
■with any serious intent. So critical, however, was the position 
of affairs, and so great the irritation of the Government, that 
the offer rras at rate tinie on the verge of acceptance. Tlut 
tlic fortune of the dyna.sty was still in the ascendant. Its 
•"hortcoiniiigs had not included hostility or dislo\'alty ; so 
the Xuwab escaped the fate that threatened him, though not 
scatheless. He wa.s left to reign over his old principality of 
< )ude, but he was shorn of the Rohilkimd districts, partly as 
the price of the aid which had to be given, and partly 
because, being a frontier province, Rohilkund had to be 
strongly held ; and this, it was clear, could not be done 
except by the British army. 

Thus it was that the Oude dynasty weathered the storms 
that marked the first half-centur}- of the ri.se of the Britislr 
power. But it wa.s not allowed to enter on a new lea.se of 
its rule without a fresh treat j-, in i8or, which impo.seci on 
the Nuwab in emphatic terms the obligation to maintain 
good government ; “ to establish,’’ it said, “ such a .system of 
adrnini.stration as slioiild conduce to the pro.spcritj- of his 
.subjects, and give .security to life and propertj'." 

Alt the surrounding country had been by this time 
absorbed under British administration — a sufficiently .simh- 
ficant warning, it might be supposed, of the nece.s.sity of 
conforming to IR-itish policy. And, with this proviso, it 
•seemed now to be fully in the power of the Oude Nuwabs, 
by simpl 3 - remaining true to their treaty obligation.s, to their 
duty, and to their real interest, to retain in perpetuity, 
under Briti.sh protection, the enviable position in which they 
were now confirmed. 

Saadut Ali Khan, the Nuwab of the dares of the treaty of 
iSoi, responded to the obligation, and proved an able and 
vigorous ruler. But his successors -were of a different 
stamp. Brought up in the harem in comparatively peaceful 
times, they sub.sided into a life of indolence, ca.se, and 
pleasure. They would have nought to do with the trouble- 
some functioas of administration. Those they handed over, 
with all the militaiy rc.source.s of the State, uncontrolled, 
into the hands of court favourites, and of the highe.st 
bidders for the forming of the revenues. This, with 
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attendant circuni'.tanccs, as will bo dcsciibcd prcscnth, 
induced a shameful and tlan|ren/U'- state nf broadcast 
misrule and oppression, bloodshed and rapine. For fijrt\ 
years this continued, growing worse and woi-.sc. The 
Government remonstrated again and again. The Xuwab' 
remained ab.solutcl}- callou.s, and ne\'er made even a 
.semblance of an effort to interfere, or control and impnaa- 
the adinini.stration. The}- tacitly ignored not merely the 
moral dut}-, but also the treat}- obligation involved ; till at 
length the .studied violation of the latter, and the resulting- 
danger and wrong to the people, could no Icjnger be 
tolerated ; and Lord Dalhousic, under the orders of the 
Home Government, .supprc.s.sed the native ruler in 1S56, 
and annexed the province under liritLsh administration. 

It is ncccssar}- to describe this misrule more full}-, and 
the attendant circumstances, if onh- on account of its direct 
effect on the people, and its subsequent inlluence on their 
bearing and conduct at the annexation, and in the days of 
the Miitin}'. 

The misrule la}-, not tis Oriental stnr}- might lead one 
to imagine, in ain- personal ferocit}-, t}-rannical conduct, or 
violcnt crime on the part of the Niuvabs them.sclvc.s, but 
in the inevitable re.sults of their abstention from the duties 
c)f government, and their delegation of its functions anti 
powers — uncontrolled and unchecked — to worthless favour- 
itc.s or unscrupulous bidders for office. These were gener- 
ally of the ruling Mahomedan race, or astute and wealth}- 
Brahmins ; the mo.st powerful of them being the AmiLs — 
or collectors of revenue — to whom the revenue had beeir 
farmed out, with licence to extort the utmost they could 
manage, by any mean.s howei-er violent or murderous, 
without re.spect to asse-ssments, engagement.s, or rights ol 
any kind. The Rajpoot population, with whom they had 
chiefly to deal, were not of a race that would .submit 
tamely to such extortion. The}- oppo,sed the Amils and 
their troop.s b}- force ; and hence rebellion, as thi.s oppo.sitior» 
was called, became chronic throughout the province. With 
the passion.s of the people thus excited, it w-as eas}- for the 
a.stute and wily Amils to create animosity between the 
.several clans, and make them turn their sword.s again.st 
each other ; so that the whole province became one wide- 
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-ipread theatre of partisan warfare and murderous stritc, of 
bloodshed and miser\'. 

Tliis inevitably led to deterioration in the character and 
tone of Uic people. -A sjhrit of ferocity and violence was 
developed, v.-hich was not natural to the race ; and the 
traditional Rajpoot sense ol honour and of clan and feudal 
obligations was sometimes grcatlv' Itluntcd, if not absolutely 
crushed out 

The singular feature of the ease, that is of the oppression 
of the clans b}- the Amils, is that the numerical strength 
of the Rajpoots, their plrysique, and their early training to 
arms, ouglit to have enabled and led them to laugh at the 
efforts of the Amils. But, unfortunately, they were victiin.s 
to an e.xtremc type of feudal organization which cheeked 
combination, leading their chiefs instead to act independ- 
ently of each other, and to withstand, single-handed, the 
attacks of the Amils and their troops. They rvere thus 
liable to be beaten in detail when, if they had acted 
together, they mu.st have been victorious b}- sheer superior- 
ity of force. The same tendency was jjirobably the cau.se 
of the great states of Rajpootana not Iraving been a.s 
succe.s.sful as the Mahrattas in opposing the Mahomedan 
armies, during the Moghul and previous epochs. 

In the case of Oude, however, the persistence of the Raj- 
poot race in this sy.stem was all the more in.sane when they 
knew, on the one hand, that widespread, almo.st unir-er.sal, 
misery W'as it.s result ; and, on the other, that their con- 
stitutional organization provided for such difficulties by 
grouping the clan.s into confederacies, where certain chiefs 
were entitled to .summon the rest to join and act in concert 
against a common foe. All the clan.s, for in.stancc, to tire 
south of the Gogra were bound to respond to the call of 
the Rajah ol Hu.ssunporc, and tho.se on the north to the 
summon.s of the Gonda Rajah. 

As it was. however, the custom was for each clan to act 
independently, to await the vi.sit of the Amil, and to resist his 
extortions and onslaught single-handed. The chiefs rarely 
helped each other, but were generally supported by all 
their retainers and most of their Own clansmen capable of 
bearing arms ; and they also from an early date materially 
strengthened their powens of resi.stance by the construction 
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of strongholds, walled and fortified villages, surrounded by 
bamboo thicket fences, and situated in jungles difficult to 
penetrate. EvcntuaJl)-, there were .some i,6oo of thc.se 
strongholds scattered over the country, belonging generally 
to the more powerful Talookdars or chiefs, and many of 
them armed with artiller)’. 

In these the)- endeavoured to keep the Amils at baj-. 
Where the clans were successful in their resistance, tlicir 
strength wa.s recognized and they flourished. But if the 
Amils won in the struggle, the landholders and their men, 
on being driven out from their .strongholds and deprived 
of their lands, took to the jungles and became robbers and 
brigands. Their estates and villages were seized by the 
Amils, U'-hose pmperty they became ; the chiefs wei'c them- 
selves ruined, and the peasantry- wci-e crushed and generally 
dispensed ; and long stretches of country were frequently- 
depopulated and became desolate wastes. 

The cases would .seem at finst sight to be as bad as they 
could be when -wluDle clans were destroyed or left the 
country; when thousands of ploughs — 40,000 from one 
district alone — went over the frontier to Azimgurh and 
elsewhere ; when, as in Nanpara and TooLseepore and other 
district.s, all was waste and desolation; when the natural 
leaders of the people were lurking in the jungles at the 
hcad.s of gang.s of robbers and clacoit.s. But it wa.s really- 
worsc, and the demoralization was felt to be greater 
because of a meaner ty-pe, when traitors appeared among 
their number, who by intrigue and court favour obtained 
means to harry- and dispossess their own relations, to be 
in some instances guilty- of parricide, and to use the power 
of the Amils to crii.sh their country-men and build up their 
own fortunes, 

Mo.st of thc.se, it may be here observed, such men as the 
chief of Doondeca Khera, the Mitholec Rajah, and others, 
came out in their true colours in the Mutiny, and showed 
them.sclve.s, either in a virulent or in a cowardly fashion, 
hostile to the English, and e.specially to the helple.s.s fugi- 
tive,?. On the other hand, in contrast to them, and far 
more numerous, were the nobler men — such Talookdahs as 
the Bys chiefs of Shunkerpore and Morarraow, Hunwunt 
Singh of Dharoopore, the chief of Amcthee, Rajah Roo.sturn 
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Sah of Dchra, the Bulrampore Rajah, and the like, \rlui 
maintained their cliaractcr and position throug]\ all the 
troublous time, were true in their traditional Rajpocjl honour 
whatever their straits, and afterwards jilaj-cd a part in the 
Mutiny which, when understood, cannot but redound to 
their credit ; and were nearly every one of them actively 
insti'u mental in succouring En^'lish families in their distress. 

Such n'cvc the Rajpoots whom the whole power of the 
Glide court and Stale had been used to harr)’ and oppres.s. 
Of the .\mils — who had been the oppressons — mo.st w'cre 
in the course of time ennobled into rajahs ; but no greater 
mistake could be made than that of placing them in the 
same categorj' as the old hereditary rajahs of the Rajpoot 
clan.s, To the latter there could be no greater insult. 

Among the Amils onl}' one family — Brahmin.s. — had risen 
to real prominence, and chief among them were Durshun 
Singh, and two of his .sons, Rughbecr Singh and Maun 
Singh. They all three accumulated wealth and propert}', 
and were unscrupulous in their mode of acquiring it. But 
Durshun Singh managed his estates .scnsibl)-, and made his 
people prosperous and contented. Rughbecr Singh, on the 
other hand, was a ruthless devastator and destroyer. Ills 
evil name will never be forgotten in the Gonda and Baraitch 
districts, which he laid de.solatc; while Maun Singh wa.s a b}'- 
ivord for cunning and shrewdness, and ended, as the .story 
w'ill show, in taking skilful advantage of a critical opportunit}' 
to acquire an exceptionally favourable position in the eyes of 
the Rajpoots and other sections of the Hindoo community. 

Such then were the leading features of the misrule that 
wa.s prevalent in Oude. Imt us turn to some of its most 
important effects. 

Although one rc.sult of the state of turmoil and strife was 
to give rise occasionally to flagrant violation of feudal tind 
family obligations, the general effect, paradoxical as it ma>' 
sound, was to intensify the narrow feudal and clan system, 
and the feelings it inspired. For it was strongly recognised 
that the general welfare, and indeed the safety, of the clan, 
lay in a concentrated organization, in which all were to hold 
and work together — in which there was an identity of 
intcrc.st.s throughout all classes — and in which it was of 
moment that their chief and representative .should be a 
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tcrriloi'ia] maynalc, a man of power and position. \\"iththe 
belter clans, the men were devoted to their chief ; the chief 
was the veritable father of the clan : its welfare was hi.s care, 
and his will was hu\'. It will be seen presently In v'hat a 
.siiiprisine; manner this told on the Mutiny. 

7 \nothcr result of the misrule was to create a favourable 
feelini4 towards the Kn<rli.sh. In the contc.sts of the Rajpoots 
with the Amil.s, and their quarrels with the Lucknow court 
and its cmis.saries, they ever found .sympathy and friendlj' 
advice and hcli 3 from the Enj^di.sh officers .scattci-ed about ; 
and they ahva3’.s knew that the Resident at Lucknow— -as 
the Rritish Mini.ster there was called — was the truest friend 
Ihcj’ had ; read}'" to interpo.se, whenever po.s.sible, to relie\-e 
.sufferinq and .secure rcdrc.s.s for wroiims. 

This feeliiij,;- moreover was supplemented and strengthened 
b}' the fact that in everj' village there were men who were 
living on British pensions, and considered them.sclves identi- 
fied with British rule, and .sharers in its prosperity and 
renown. At the same time, though the Talookdars were 
imbued as strongly as their follow'ers with this good-will 
towards the Ifnglish per.sonall3q they did not feel the .same 
liking towards the polic}' in force with the British adminis- 
tration, They heard strange rumours of that policy, and 
of the action of the law courts; of the families of position, 
and the natural leaders of the people, falling rapidly into 
deca}', and being dispos.scs.sed of their estates — partly from 
the dead .set made against them by the doctrinaire school, 
then in the ascendant, aiul partly b}' the intricate working 
of the law courts, and the chicanery and trickery of the 
usurer class, who bad become all-powerful. The Oude 
men felt that thej’ would be helpless against such foes ; 
W'hcrca.s, under the c.^lsting regime, they might hold then- 
own, though with the chance of much risk and suffering. 

Such then were the characteristics and the results of tire 
misrule that had prevailed in Oude for the la.st century, and 
that seemed to be on the incrca.se. The weaker clans and 
landholders had been cru.shed and ruined, and their po.si- 
lions and estates had been usurped by the Amils, who had 
become more powerful than ever, and were pressing more 
.strongly against those .stouter clans and chiefs rvho had 
heretofore keirt them at ba)". 
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The Ouclc Durbar continued provokingly deaf and callous 
to the remonstrances of the British Government. Tlie 
Nuwabs believed, in their hearts, that these remonstrances 
were a mere farce, and that so long- a.s they remained lojml 
and faithful to British intcrc.sts, shortcoinino's in other 
respects were of no moment. 

The position was becoming intolerable; and the Hrltish 
Government could no longer avoid facing the fact that, by 
its protection and support of the Oude rule, it was .sharing 
in the re.sponsibility for the shameful state of matters in the 
province. In 1S54, therefore, when happily General Out- 
rain, who was noted for his generous sympathy with all 
clas.sc.s of the native community, with princc.s as \\'cl! as 
with peasants, wa.s the British Resident at Lucknow, be 
was in.strnctcd to investigate the subject and report on it 
fully. This he accordingly did, and there could be but one 
teiKjr to the I'eport. 'I’hc misrule was so outrageou.s, so 
dangerous, so unjust to the people, so flagrant a violation 
of treaty engagements ; it entailed so .serious a responsibility 
on the British Government, by whose protection only it was 
rendered possible ; that it coukl not be allowed to continue. 

The Government of India forwarded Outram’s report to 
her Majesty’s Government, and urged the necessity for 
removing the administration of Oude from the rule of its 
Niuvabs ; suggesting various alternative measures, and dwell- 
ing at the same time on the generous treatment which the 
unswerving loyalt)^ of the dynasty merited at the hands of 
the British. The decision in England was for absolute 
annexation, and the orders and detailed instructions reached 
Lord Dalhousie on January 2nd, 1856. 

Meanwhile, during the latter half of 1855, events had 
been taking place in Oude which confirmed the necessity 
for the change contemplated, and also affected the state of 
public feeling. The city of Fj/zabad, it has been already 
-shown, was notorious as a centre of religiou.s fanaticism and 
•Strife. And now a Moulvie, named Ameer Ali, had started 
a story that the Hunnooman Gurhee, the great Hindoo 
temple, had been built on the site of a Mahomedan mosque ; 
having then collected a band of followers, he had attacked 
the temple, but had been repulsed by the Hindoo.s who 
had flocked in to its defence. The .story was groundless, 
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and was proved to be so by reference to the archives at 
Delhi; still the Nuwab by his attitude encouraged the 
Moulvic ; and a religious war would have ensued liad not 
General Outram stepped in and insisted on the maintenance 
(rf law and order. The Moulvic, however, continued his 
threatening attitude tow.'irds the temple, and eventually, 
trusting to the .secret support of the Nuwab, adr'anced to 
it.s attack ; but was met by troops commanded bj- English 
officers, with the result that he was himself killed and his 
followers dispersed. 

This episode destroyed any latent reluctance that there 
might otherwise have been to remove the Nuwab from the 
rulcrship of the province ; but it had also two other notable 
results, (3ne was that the Hindoos of Oude, including the 
Rajpoot chiefs, knowing the part played in the crisis by the 
Itnglish Resident, became especially well di.spo.sed towards 
the British, The other wa.s that Rajah Maun Singh, 
hitherto one of the most detested of the Amils, having come 
forward with his followers to the defence of the Himnooman 
Giirhec, and posed as the champion of Ilindooism, lost much 
of his unpopularit}’, and accpiired the respect of the Rajpoots 
to such a degree as to enable him to act during the Mutiny 
as the representative and leader of the country community. 

Such then was the state of affairs when, on January 2nd, 
1856, Lord Dalhousie received the orders from England for 
the annc-vation of Oude. The preparation of the detailed 
instniction.s and arrangements for carrying those orders into 
effect, occupied the greater part of tlic rc.st of the month. 
Hut at length Outram received these instructions, and was 
directed to depose the Nuwab and assume the admini.stration 
of the province. 

While this was taking place, profound tranquillity ap- 
peared to prevail, and public attention was directed chiefly 
to the coitiing retirement of Lord Dalhousie ; one of the most 
brilliant of rulers, who had conferred inestimable blessings 
on the country, but whose iron rule and autocracy had closed 
the best safct}'-valve.s of government, and was leaving 
behind, hidden and suppressed, a weighty mass of wide- 
.spread ill-feeling and disaffection. 

Before quitting this chapter, which is meant to give a 
descri|5tion of the 23rovince of Oude, a few further remarks 
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may be made respecting- its Rajpoot clans. They mere very 
numerous, some much more powerful than others, some 
again only septs of othens. Their mere names convey 
no meaning, and have no special interest. The most power- 
ful of them was the J-5ys clan, who were said to be prool' 
against snake-bites : though of this I never heard any real 
evidence. They were not of such blue blood as the Bucli- 
gotce clan, of which the chief wa.s the Hussiinpore Rajah ; 
but, like him, their head, the Rajah of Morarmow, had the 
privilege and right among Rajpoots of creating rajahs ami 
conferring the Tiluk, or forehead mark of the rank". All 
rajahs were held to be spurious whose rank had not been 
derived through some such proper channel as this. 

It was a singular circumstance that the Ilussunpore 
Rajah should have retained this right, for he had become 
Mahomedan. And the story goes that the noted Brahmin 
Amil Durshun Singh, having on some occasion made him 
captive, required of him, in vain, that he should confer the; 
liluk <jn him. The I-lussunporc Rajah wa.s the supreme 
head of the confederacy of Oude clans between the Gogra 
and the Ganges. The Tilocc Rajah (chief of the Kanpoo- 
rcasj had the .seat on his right hand ; the Pertabghur Rajalt 
(chief of the Sombunsecs) sat on his left; and the Ameythee 
Ivajah (chief of the Buiidelgotccs) was the standard-bearer. 

The tales of the deeds of their men of mark were as 
numerous, and to the cian.smen as exciting, as the talcs of 
the Scotti.sh Borders and Highlands ; the most prominent 
chieftain among them, at that epoch, being Hunwunt Singh, 
the head of the Biscyn clan. Their ladic.s, too, were not 
always in the background. The story runs, that the Am II 
JIaun Singh wa.s besieging Dchra, the fort of the Rajeomars, 
whose chief, Ru.stoom Sah, was at that time a boy. His 
widowed mother, when the garrison could no longer hold 
out, fa.stcned a bundle of her garments over the gatewa}' b)" 
which Harm Singh mu.st enter ; and, on evacuating, left an 
epistle deriding him with the petticoat shelter under which he 
had effected his entry into the fort ! And during the Mutiny, 
when the chief of Morarmow saved Mowbray Thomson’.s 
fugitive party from Cawnpore, the re.scuc is believed to have 
been carried through mainly by the influence and energ};- of 
his dame, the Thakoorance, a.s she was called. 
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THE FIRST YEAR AFTER ANNEKATK1N 

On February 4, 1856, General Outram carried out his 
orders. He announced formally to the Nuwab that Oucle 
and its revenues were to be brought under British admini.s- 
tration ; while the Nuwab would I'etain hi.s sovereign rank 
and title, and sundry privilege.s and estatc.s, with an annual 
income of 50,000. The letter from Lord Dalliousic, 
which he received at the .same time, gave the rca.son.s for 
thi.s decision of the Engli.sh Government — that the Nuwab 
had forfeited the position .secured to him under the e.^ri.sting 
treaty by his persistent violation of its most important 
stipulation, that he should e.stablLsh and maintain a good 
government ; that his misrule had brought widespread 
misery on his subjects and become a standing reproach, 
in which the Briii.sh Government was involved, owing to 
its relations with the Nuwab ; that this state of matters 
would not be tolerated any longer, and the forfeiture of 
his po.sition must thei-efore be enforced, and the treat}' 
annulled and replaced b}^ a frc.sh treaty. The loyalty of the 
Nuwab and his dynasty was recognized, and his status and 
provi.sion for the future were settled on the terms proposed. 

'fhc Nuwab, however, ■would have nought to say to the 
treaty. He was the .servant of the English Government, 
while treaties were valid only between equals. But he 
protested against hi.s deposition inasmuch as he had ever 
been faithful and loyal, the only obligation he recognized 
as real and binding. And he would go to the Governor- 
General, and if need be to the Queen of England, to plead 
his cause in person. 

Three days of grace were given him for consideration, 
but he remained unyielding, and so General Outram 
a.s.sumed the administration of the province, and issued 
hi.s proclamation. The Nmvab, true to hi.s attitude, 
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discharged his troops and officials from their allegiance to 
himself, and enjoined on them implicit obedience and 
deference to the British rule. 

The assumption of the administration by General Outram 
was effected with perfect tranquillity. This was due, no 
doubt, in a measure, as regards Lucknow itself, to the 
bearing and injunctions of the Nuwab ; in the country it 
resulted largely from the prevalent feeling of good-will 
towards the English ; and everywhere it was materially 
influenced by the terms and tenor of the proclamation, of 
rvhich a copy, with a separate letter, rvas sent to every 
chief and person of position. 

Under the proclamation, and the attendant measures 
which were immediately adopted, careful attention seemed 
to bo paid to the welfare of every class, and to befriending 
the lot of those who were likely to suffer most from the 
change. Suitable provision was promised for the collateral 
members of the Royal Family — consideration and employ- 
ment for those who had lost office and position. The 
Nuwab’s troops and retainers were to be recruited into 
the local forces and police, or to be pensioned. All classe.s 
were assured of protection and justice, and the full enjoy- 
ment of their rights. The land revenue was to be organized 
on a fair and clear basis, while its first settlement was to be 
for three years, on a moderate assessment, and to be made 
direct with those in actual possession, leaving proprietary 
rights an open question for future decision. 

At this juncture, then, there was general satisfaction and 
contentment, at any rate among the Hindoo community 
of the province. But the Mussulmans, not only of Oude, 
but of all Upper India, were embittered and angered by^ 
the suppression of one of the few Mahomedan reigning 
houses which had been left in power ; and they now 
sedulously fostered and propagated the work of sedition, 
so that the widespread disaffection described in the 
introductory general sketch presently developed in force. 

Outside the province, more than within it, the upper 
classes were confirmed in their belief in the selfish and 
greedy turn which was held to characterize British policy.. 
Taking over charge of the administration and introducing 
a better government, as promised, was all right ; but why 
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absorb the revenues of the province, and \vhy degrade a 
dynasty of which the loyalty was beyond dispute, when 
such steps were not essential to the mere improvement of 
the administration ? 

And so the disaffection of the influential classes was 
heightened by the annexation of Oude, although the 
province itself took the change quietly. 

But thi.s contentment was not of long duration. At 
the end of April, Sir James Outram wa.s forced by ill 
health to re.sign the rule of the province. While he was 
there, his conciliatory and geiierou.s measures had produced 
a mo.st beneficial effect ; but, even during his time, a 
tendency had been shown by the revenue officers, in a 
degree which attracted the attention and drew down the 
disapproval of the Governor-General, to depart from the 
term.s of the proclamation in ro.spect of the land revenue 
arrangements ; to violate the promi.ses that the assess- 
ment should be moderate, and that the settlement should 
be made direct with the persons in actual possession. 

After Sir James Outram’s departure, the state of feeling 
grew rapidly worse. Except in the matter of employing 
the Nuwab’s Sepoys and retainers in the new local regi- 
ment.s and police, there seemctl to be an entire cessation 
and di.sregard of the beneficent and conciliatory arrange- 
ments which had been promised, and in a measure started. 
As described in Lord Stanley’s despatch of October 13, 
185S, the members and .stipendiaries of the Royal Family 
were treated with discourtesy, and even reduced to great 
.straits from their allowances being withheld ; while the ex- 
officials and men of influence were studiously kept out of 
the employment and position which they had been led to 
expect. All these combined to form the nucleus of a 
powerful malcontent party. Though thousands of the 
soldiery had been brought into British service, other thou- 
sands had been discharged without the means of subsist- 
ence ; and, in Oude, to clLscbarge a Sepoy so was to create 
a bandit. 

On the top of this came the General Service Enlistment 
Act, which, besides its effect on the army, filled with dismay 
or grave anxiety the Sepoys’ homes in Oude, and the hearts 
of their kin.smen and of the clansmen generally, who had 
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habitually looked to the army as the groat field for the 
employment of their sons, and who now felt that hence- 
forward the British service would be very materially 
changed, as if from a militia to a General Service Army. 
So the jungles came to be more and more infested with 
groups of dacoits or brigands. 

Moreover, mo.st .serious of all, the irritation among the 
Rajpoot community, chiefs and peasants alike, grew apace, 
owing to the increasing violation, already touched on, of 
the promises respecting the land revenue. Besides the 
matter of unduly high assessments, the bias shown in de- 
ciding on the parties to be dealt with as being in actual 
possession gave the mo.st .serious offence. For the officers 
usually put forward the villagers themselves, and ignored 
the Talookdars or chiefs. Now it was a well-known fact, 
that by whatever procc.ss they had obtained the position, 
the chiefs were usually the parties holding actual pos.se.s.sion 
at the time of annexation, while their followers and the 
peasantry were virtually only their tenants ; and not only 
was this well known, but it was also univensally recognized, 
that it was owing to this very position and these relations 
that the Talookdars had acquij-ed that power and station 
which had cemented tire clan organization, and enabled it 
to resist succcs.sfully the oppression of the Durbar Amils 
and troops. As a natural result, the clan.snicn were apt 
to feel that any diminution of the territorial or other wealth 
of their chief involved a lowering of his status and power, 
'and injured the welfare of the community in general. When 
therefore, by the action of the English revenue officcr.s, 
such rajahs as those of Dharooporc, Amcthee, and Dera* 
such chiefs a.s Beni Madho and other heads of the great 
Byswara clan, were mulcted of half their cstatc.s, not only 
were those magnates angered and embittered, but their 
clansraen sympathized, and joined in the resentment. 

Thus it Avas that after the middle of 1856 the whole of 
Oude -was in a state of bitter disaffection, which the old 
malcontent party were not slow to foster to the best of 
their abilit)^; though the Rajpoot community seemed to 
nourish theii own wrongs apart from all others, and to 
hold aloof from the general sedition. 

As the year advanced' matters grew worse in Oude a.s 
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well as elsewhere. After the close of the Russlaa war 
rui-noiirs were sedulously spread about of the emasculation 
of the military strength of England, and the exhaustion 
of the army and its resources. An exceptionally severe 
epidemic of cholera had resuscitated an old trick of circu- 
lating or rather passing on small bannocks — chupatties 
they were called — from village to village, as if to speed 
away the plague. This was regarded as a mystery; and, 
in the general state of unrest which prevailed, augmented 
the uneasiness, ending in being held as a signal for prepar- 
ation for popular commotion. 

As the year was about to close, it became known that 
there would be war with Persia ; and the Mahomedan 
community, already angered by the suppression of the 
Oude dynasty, became still more exasperated at ho.stiIities 
with another Mahomedan power. 

And then in January 1857, as the fitting close and climax 
to the rapid succession of events and measure.? that 
effected so many breaches in the good faith and trust which 
formed the foundation of the British power, occurred the 
cartridge incident, with its startling and exciting effect on 
the Sepoy army. It was at once .seized and used by the 
disaffected as the most powerful weapon for mischief that 
had yet come within their grasp. The whole of Upper 
India was now in a state of agitation and expcctancj'-, and 
Oude was .specially prominent. 

A new Monlvic, who has been named sometimes as 
Ahmed Oolla Shah, and sometimes as .Sikundur Shah, 
openly raised the standard of I'cvolt at Fyzabad, and 
proclaimed a jehad or religious war against the British. 
At the same time brigandage grew more vigorous, 
especially where led by a notorious desperado named Fuzl 
Ali ; and matters in this respect came to a crisis when his 
gang resisted and killed a British officer, named Boileau, 
who led a party against them. 

It was at this juncture, none too soon, that a change was 
made in the arrangements for the government of Oude, 
and Sir Henry Lawrence came over from Rajpootana to 
assume charge of the province. 
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UMJEK SIR IIKNliY L/UVRENCE 

In the state of matters that prevailed in March 1857, 
there could have been no more opportune or fortunate 
event than the arrival of Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow 
to assume charge of the administration of Oude ; for no 
one could be named who so thoroughly gauged and under- 
stood the disaffection that was at worlc ; or who was sf) 
competent to deal with it where it was most prominent 
and threatening, as was the ease in Oude. 

How he realized the gravity of the crisis was obvious 
from his conversations whilst on his way from Rajpootana 
to Lucknow, from the measures he took immediately on 
arrival, and from his letters to Lord Canning and others. 
How such a crisis ought to be met he had shown in his 
writings, and especially in an article penned in 1843, wdiich 
will be presently noticed. His special fitness to deal 
with the local irritation was marked by his previous success 
under equally difficult circumstances in the Jhinjab, and 
by the widespread reputation and character which he had 
thereby gained as a beneficent ruler and a staunch friend 
of all clas.scs of the people. 

On the annexation of the Punjab, he had been placed at 
the head of its Government, when he had to deal with a 
fierce, proud, and gallant race, who were smarting under 
defeat, and embittered by the loss of independence. PIolcl- 
ing that the element most essential to sound government 
was the contentment of the people, he aimed with intense 
vigour and singlenc-ss of purpose at dissipating their resent- 
ment, their irritation and distrust, and securing instead 
their good-will and friendliness. While enforcing with a 
firm hand the steps necessary for the pacification of the 
province, the maintenance of law and order, and the satis- 
faction of the financial and other claims of the State, he 
adopted a policy of which the essence lay in a scrupulous 
regard for existing rights, and a liberal and generous 
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revenue administration. Evincing transparently his recog- 
nition of the losses and .sufferings of the conquered race, in 
the transition from wild independence to the restraints of a 
civilized government, and of their claim that that transition 
should be carried out tenderly, he established, as the method 
of his administration, a system of thorough accessibility on 
the part of the local officers, and a cordial and sympathetic 
bearing. The result sought for was not long delayed. The 
chiefs and j^eople were soon satisfied that there would be 
no que.stioning of rights, no disturbance or spoliation of 
property, no despotic or aggressive attitude on the part of 
the Government. He was supported and his policy carried 
out by an unrivalled body of lieutenants, most of whom 
he himself selected, trained, and imbued with his own 
spirit, so that gradually the sense of bitterness and humili- 
ation disappeared from the province. A thorough trust 
and confidence in their rulers arose among the people. 
Their intercourse became singularly frank and heart)*, and 
the very best relations were established. This contentment, 
regard, and good-will constituted the aim and essence of his 
administrative policy ; and, continued as it was after his 
departure by the school of officers whom he left behind 
him, it led our bitter enemies of it!49 to side with us in 
the -Struggle of 1857. 

Moreover, the character and repute which lie had thus 
acquired in tire Punjab made his name a household word 
throughout the land, and, preceding his move to Oude, 
caused his arrival there to have an immediate effect on 
the excitement in the province- 

His knowledge of the state of public feeling, and his 
insight into the causes that effected it, were unique ; both 
from his natural .sagacity and instincts, and also from the 
varied opportunities which he had enjoyed and used. These 
had brought him into close contact with all classes of the 
country population, and also with the chiefs and people of 
native States, and of the old feudal races. In the one 
ca.se he had been impressed with the grave injustice with 
which the upper classes — who were held to be effete, but 
were still the natural leaders of the people — were being 
treated, in the interests, as was assumed, of the peasantry. 
And, in the other, he had seen the dangerous feeling result-' 
ittg from the prospect of the possible extinction of the 
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native dynasties by the attitude of Government in minimiz- 
ing the practice of the adoption of heirs. Adding to these 
the Mahomedans and other embittered classes, he felt that 
the grave disaffection of .so many large and influential 
-sections of the community tended towards a general com- 
bination against the State. 

As to the native army, he had long been outspoken about 
its treatment and want of discipline, its dangerous growth 
and preponderating strength ; and now he was appalled 
at the animosity rou-sed in it by the General Service Act, 
and by the blunders of the cartridge busine-s.s. 

He had written of it in 1S43, ba.sis of the 

Bi-itish power lay in the army being well paid, well dis- 
ciplined, and thoroughly reliant, from experience, on the 
good faith, wisdom, and energy of the Government and it.s 
leaders. And he had shown the danger that would arise 
if, quick-sighted as they were, they came to detect any 
shortcomings in our good faith or spirit, or otherwise to 
lose confidence in the British. 

He had pointed out that constant success had made us 
careless and blind to the dangers to which we were liable ; 
that it was necessary to be ahvay.s on our guard as to the 
sufficiency of our military means, and the efficacy of our 
military arrangements and organization ; and that, above 
all, timely energy and resolute action would surmount 
grave and formidable dangers, while want of military spirit 
or soldierly bearing might lead to catastrophe under even 
trifling difficulties, 

It was under the influence of the.se convictions and this 
spirit that Sir Henry Lawrence acted on his arrival at 
Lucknow ; imbued as he was with a profound sense of an 
impending rising of the troops, and of a possible combina- 
tion of the whole native community against the State. 

He assumed charge of the province about March 20II1, 
took immediate steps, first, for the enforcement of law and 
order ; next, for the reduction of the local discontent and 
disaffection ; and third, for inquiries and preparations to 
meet the coming crisis. 

Brigandage was on the increase, and Fuzl Ali had re- 
pulsed and killed the Elnglish officer who had tried to 
capture him. So Sir Henry attacked Fuzl Ali, killed him, 
and dispersed his followers. The Fyzabad Moiilvie was 
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ostentatiously preaching sedition, and proclaiming 2^ jehad 
(religious war). He was therefore forthwith seized and 
impri.soned. 

To deal with the local discontent^ — -the pensions and 
allowances so long withheld were immediately paid up, and 
all discourtesy and har-shness were peremptorily .stopped. 
Increased employment was given to the old officials and 
soldiery ; and last, but not least, the wrongs of the chiefs 
and Talookdars were dealt with. They or their representa- 
tive.s were met in Durbars or at private interviews, at which 
Sir Henry announced that the terms of the proclamation 
of February 1S56 should be strictly adhered to ; that those 
at that time in actual po.sscssion of estates and property 
should remain in possession for the three years original^^ 
notified ; and that all clas.ses, chiefs as well a.s peasants, 
.should have justice secured to them, and be protected and 
assured in the enjoyment of their rights. As Sir Henry’s 
character and antecedents were known throughout the 
province to be in accord with these avowals, an immediate 
change resulted. The Rajpoot leaders were not only 
appeased, but all sense of irritation and anxiety seemed to 
disappear. The country population settled down into con- 
tentment and tranc]uillity. Brigandage ceased, and the 
i-evenues flowed freely and fully into the district treasuries. 

Having thus cleared the ground in respect of local diffi- 
culties and opposition, he began his preparations for dealing 
with the impending crisis. ITe was not yet in military com- 
mand of the province. Brigadier Handscombe commanded 
the district, and Brigadier Gray was in special command 
of the Oude local force. But he procured an improved 
distribution of the force at Lucknow itself, and having 
decided in his own mind on the old Sikh fort of Mutchi-* 
Bhown as the best local place of refuge in case of an 
emeute, he directed that it should be quietly cleared out, 
cleaned, and put in repair; dealing with it, however, 
not as a military work, but as part of the ordinary civil 
winter repairs. The Mutchi Bhown was a dilapidated 
building on a high site, and had long been used merely as 
a storehouse, being no longer thought suitable for any 
other purpose. Sir lienry examined the city and suburbs 
and surrounding country in respect of resources and capa- 
bilities for defence. He instituted inquiries into the 
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defensive positions in other parts of the province. He 
summoned in the more intelligent officers from the out- 
lying stations for consultation. He inquired keenly into 
the character and capacity of the officers of all ranks in 
the province ; being, alas ! often told in reply, not of their 
intelligence, energy, resolution, and influence, but of their 
carefulness and punctuality in office routine. To get this 
knowledge at first hand as much as possible, he joined in 
rackets and at other games, exercised wide hospitality, and 
gave a large al fresco entertainment to the 32nd and other 
British troops. He saw as much as he could of the native 
nobles and gentry of Lucknow, and also had long and 
valuable conversations with various native officers. These 
conversations fully confirmed his impressions of the un- 
pleasant ideas these men had gradually formed ; of their 
dissatisfaction with their position under the British Govern- 
ment ; and of the active disloyally to which they might be 
roused. 

Though thus profoundly impressed with the certainty of 
a crisis in the army, and with the probability that it would 
be supported by a general ri.sing throughout the country, 
Sir Henry could .see, as yet, no sign to indicate the shape 
or course of action which the disaffection would assume. 
Hence he could do no more at present for the interests 
entrusted to him than seek to minimize the local irritation 
and discontent, prepare for an emergency in an unknown 
form, and keep up a keen outlook. Needless to say, he was 
unflagging in his correspondence with the neighbouring 
authorities and with the Governor-General, urging pre- 
parations and improvements in the military positions. 

As yet, the ill-feeling in the troops had been shown only 
by the mutiny of two regiments in Bengal, and by in- 
cendiary fires at Umballa, where there was a large camp 
of exercise. But nothing else overt had occurred any- 
where when, on May i.st and 2nd, a local regiment, the 7th 
Oude Infantry, stationed in one of the suburbs of Lucknow, 
refused to obey their officers in regard to using their 
cartridges. Sir Henry next day surrounded the regiment, 
paraded and disarmed it, and imprisoned, tried, and 
punished the ringleaders ; at the same time promoting and 
rewarding those who had behaved with prominent loyalty. 

Meanwhile the country generally seemed to be fairly 
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tranquil, and people were moving about the districts and 
travelling to the hill stations and elsewhere freely, and 
without serious anxiety. The English community were 
not yet so much alarmed, as vexed at the unusual feeling 
that had been evoked, and angry at the blunder that 
had evoked it. There was no idea prevalent of any real 
animosity having been aroused, or of any mutiny or revolt 
against the State being imminent. But at length, on May 
I ith and 12th, it began to be rumoured that the telegraph 
was not working, that the postal service was disorganized, 
and that something unpleasant had occurred up-country. 
On the 1 3 th and 14th, fairly coirect intelligence was received 
of the outbreak at Meerut and Delhi. By May 14th, Sir 
Henry knew what had really occurred at Delhi ; that the 
troops in its neighbourhood had broken out in aggressive 
mutiny, with signs of murderous animosity towards the 
British ; that they had concentrated on and seized Delhi, 
and made it the gage of battle with the British Power : 
■and that further, the Moghul party had there proclaimed 
the restoration of the old dynasty, and seated the Emperor 
on the imperial throne. There followed at once a cessation 
of the Pax Britannica all over the Upper Provinces. The 
civil administration was disorganized, and to Europeans 
especiall)^ there was no longer safety in travelling or 
security of life or property. Still, except round the im- 
mediate centre at Delhi, there was no sign of the mutiny 
itself spreading, nor of the rising being joined by any of 
the native States or chiefs, or any other classes except the 
predatory castes of the north-west. 

Sir I'lenry’s immediate action was to place trusted troops 
and guns in the Mutchi Bhown, in order to hold it as a 
place of I'efuge ; and to divide his English force between 
the cantonments of Murriaon, where the Sepoys were 
mostly stationed, and the Residency position, where he 
desired the English families to assemble. The early morn- 
ing of May 17th saw Sir Henry holding these three 
positions — the basis of the plans which he had already 
formed, and was now about to carry out for defence 
against any contingency that might arise. 



CHAPTER IV 

LAWRLNCE’S POLICV on the OUTIiRKAK 

The long-threfitening storm had now burst ; confined 
however to one spot, instead of being widespread, much 
less universal, as it mig'ht have been. But it was un- 
checked, and had full .scope to ravage and devastate a.s it 
might list ; not a single step had the Government or the 
military authorities taken to meet it. Not even the chronic 
and obvious defects in the distribution of the troops and 
the security of the .strongholds had been rectified. Except 
Fort William (in Calcutta\ Agra was the only fortress 
which was garrisoned by English soldiers. Nowhere had 
any arrangement been made in the neighbourhood of 
British troops to have carriage available at hand to facilitate 
their movement Yet in the marching season, which had 
only a few weeks before come to an end, both of these 
wants could have been remedied without trouble or c.xcitc- 
ment. It is needless to state more than these simple facts, 
or to dwell on the blunders or the studied neglect involved. 
But the result was that all the places of strength — Allaha- 
bad, the Cawnporc Magazine, Futtchgurh, Jhansi, and 
Delhi — were at the mercy of the mntinou.s arni)^ ; and the 
Commandcr-in-Chief was unable to move forward on 
Delhi at once, or for many days, even a single regiment 
efficiently equipped to answer the challenge there given to 
the British rule. 

Thus the outbreak there, although obviously immature, 
spasmodic, and destructive of any plan.s for concerted 
action that there have been, was allowed to remain so 
long unopposed that the weakness of the British organiz- 
ation and power became too obvious j and the general 
mutiny, though deferred for three weeks, was eventually 
able to burst and spread unchecked in full power. 

Nothing Is more remarkable than the .singular exactitude 
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with \vhich Sir Ilcnrj’ had forecasted the Delhi catastrophe 
in his article written in 1843, which has been already 
alluded to. After commenting on the habitual carelessness 
of the Government, and its disregard of ordinary military 
precautions and preparedness, he had shown how possible it 
consequently was that a hostile party might seize Delhi, 
and if it was not spccdil}- dealt with, what grave con- 
sequences might ensue. “ Let this happen,” he said, “ on 
June end, and docs any sane man doubt that twenty-four 
hours would swell the hundreds of rebels into thousands, 
and in a week every ploughshare in the Delhi States would 
be turned into a sword And when a sufficient force had 
been mustered, which would not be effected within a month, 
should we not then have a more difficult game to play than 
Clive had at Plasscy or Wellington at Assaye ? We should 
then be literally striking for our existence at the most 
inclement season of the year, with the prestige of our name 
taniLshed.” Going on then to suggest that Meerut and 
Umballa and Agra might say that thej'' had no troop.s to 
■spare from their own necessities, or that they had no 
carriage, “should we not then,” he said, “have to strike 
anew for our Indian empire ^ " 

With such convictions and foreboding.s working on his 
mind for fourteen yeans, and doubtless confirmed and 
intcn.sified bj^ what he saw of the growing disaffection, of 
the increasing imprudence of Government, and its haughty 
disregard of precautions, it can be readily imagined what 
Sir I-lcnry’.s view of the position was when he heard of the 
catastrophe at Delhi. He knew that all the needful pre- 
parations had been neglected, that consequently the British 
troops could not move against Delhi for some weeks, and 
that all that the Government could now do was to summon 
and collect whatever forces they could manage to spare from 
elsewhere, and send them on eventually up-countiy from 
Calcutta, He knew that the whole of the north-rvest was 
in a state of anarchy ; but he hoped that his old friends — 
“ hi.s children” — of the Punjab would remain loyal, although 
he was not without misgivings as to the possible effects 
of the colder and harder rule of his brother John. He 
hoped also that the Rajpootana States would keep quiet 
under the guidance of his brother George. But it is 
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doubtful whether he realized until after another month 
how the self-assertion of the Moghul party, and the procla- 
mation of the restoration of the Delhi empire, had discon- 
certed the leaders of the mutiny and of other sections of 
the revolt, and had upset their plans and unity of action, 
choking off the Mahratta and Rajpoot States from par- 
ticipation in the rising. 

The .steps which Sir Henry took at Lucknow immediately 
on receiving authentic news of the outbreak have been 
already mentioned. He occupied with all his British and 
other trustworthy troops the Re.sidency position, the Mutchi 
Shown, and the southern end of the cantonments of 
Murriaon. He had been pondering the matter with the 
greatest care and utmost anxiety for some weeks past, .so 
as to be ready for the crisis whenever it might arise, and 
his conclusions and plans, which developed in the .seizure 
of these three posts, will now be briefly stated. I give 
them on my own authority at first hand. Sir Henry 
communicated them to me personally on the early morning 
of May 17th, when he placed me in charge of the defensive 
arrangements of the Mutchi Bhown ; I noted them then 
and there, and I need not .say that they have remained 
ever since indelibly fixed on my memory. 

We must prepare, he said, for defence again.st a powerful 
force equipped with artillery, which was almost certain to 
attack us sooner or later. For the site of this eventual 
defence he had decided on the Residency position ; and 
he hoped to have its entrenchments sufficiently strong 
before being attacked in force. 

In the meantime we must be ready for local outbreaks, 
and try to keep the city quiet and under control, as other- 
wise the needful preparations at the Residency could not 
be carried out. For this purpose, the Mutchi Bhown was 
to be made a place of refuge, and so strengthened as to be 
impregnable against an ordinary 6ncutc, and as to dominate 
and overawe the city. 

It was necessary lastly to hold the native troops in 
check, to separate them from the city, and to keep the 
country open so as to get in supplies, To this end, he 
would hold the southern end of the cantonments with 
British troops. 
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TIic work of which the urgency was the most imme- 
diately pressing, was that at the Mutchi Bhown. When 
that had been really brought into the state he desired, then 
— and not till then — he would breathe more freely, and go 
ahead fully with his iJrcparations at the Residency. But 
the Mutchi Bhown, from its small size and dilapidated 
state, Avas not to be thought of as a suitable place for 
permanent defence and shelter, or as capable of standing 
or being made fit to stand the attack of artillery. 

Such were the plans communicated to me confidcntiallj’ 
by Sir Henry, and noted at once on May 17th. And there 
were other aims and ideas by which he wa.s guided— “A 
resolute and bold attitude must be maintained ; the domin- 
ation of the position at Lucknow must be promptly secured ; 
the safety of the Engli-sh community must be ensured ; the 
character and position of the ruling race must be maintained 
at all hazards.” 

There docs not appear to be any authentic rccoi'd of the 
reasons for rvliich Sir Henry decided on the Residency as 
the po.sition for the eventual struggle. But his wisdom in 
the choice has been impugned, notably by Lord Clyde and 
by Havelock. Lord Clyde, however, docs not seem to 
have suggested what Sir Henry .should have done. Also 
when he wrote, it was from Lucknow, while he rvas with- 
drawing the families, and was specially imprc.ssed by the 
one idea of the difficulty of that operation. Havelock gave 
his opinion definitely that Lawrence should have moved to 
Cawnpore; but when he wrote that opinion it was from 
Cawiipore, before he had realized at the Rc.sidcncy itself 
what the task and ri.sk of such a movement rvould have 
been, rvith the families that had to be cared for. And it may 
be well to say a few words on the matter from the recollec- 
tions of Lawrence’s occasional remarks and conversations. 

There is nothing on record to show that he had been 
empowered to quit Liicknow ; but, assuming that he had a 
free hand in the matter, was such a step in the fir.st place 
possible? To move his troops without removing the 
iamilies was obviously not to be thought of. Putting a.side 
the fact that there was no place at all accessible which 
afforded greater security than Lucknow itself, to move tile 
families was practically impossible. After the local out- 
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break it could not have been attempted. If attempted 
before, it would ha\'e precipitated the crisis, and led to a 
catastrophe worse than the retreat from Cabul. 

Supposing, however, that the families could have been 
removed or have found .shelter somewhere and .somehow or 
other, and the British force had been free to move, its re- 
tirement from Lucknow would have given the .signal for 
revolt, and have so emboldened the enemy and added to 
their strength that we .should nc\-er have succeeded in 
reaching and crossing' the Ganges. 

Again, .supposing that these impossibilitie.s had been 
po.s.sible, was .such a .step a.s retirement from Lucknow 
advisable .? There is no doubt that Sir Henry thought it 
would have been fatal not only to the British in Oude, but 
to the British cause in India. The only mode or chance of 
surmounting the desperate cri.sis la}-, he felt a.s.surcd, in 
impres.sing and discouraging the enemy by showing an 
undaunted front, and everywhere nailing our colour.s to the 
mast. 

Hence such a proposal as withdrawal to Cawnporc ^vas 
never, I believe, even mooted; and Sir Henry resolved to 
hold on to Oude and its capital, and at the same time to 
do all that could be done to make the tenure of his position 
there possible and successful. Practically he found himself 
limited to the neighbourhood of Lucknow for the site of 
the position to be held and defended. For in choosing 
such a site, what were the essentials ? Its situation and 
the features of the ground should make it readily capable 
of being made defensible against a powerful force equipped 
with artillery. It must be large enough to contain the 
families and the garrison, as well as all the live stock and 
the supplie.s they would need. It must contain a sufficient 
number of buildings to shelter the families. It should have 
an ample water supply and be fairly healthy. Its site 
.should be under protection during the laeriod of preparation, 
and be fairly acce.ssible to a force advancing to its relief. 

A glance at the map ^ of Lucknow is now necessary. As 
to the suburbs, open as it were to the country ; north of the 
Goomtee there were no sites at all that would answer to any 
of the requirements ; while south of it, Jcllahabad, and the 
^ See Maps III. and V. 
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vVliim Bagli, and any others that could be made defensible, 
were not large enough, did not contain a tithe of the 
shelter that was necessary, and were distant from proper 
means of protection. 

Then, on coming more into the city, the palaces which 
were .sufficiently large were not only weak against artillery 
attack except after very heavy preparation ; they were also 
too large and continuous; the positions assigned for defence 
could not have been separated off sufficiently from the icst, 
and were not provided with suitable .sites for batteries and 
protective works. 

On the other hand, with the one drawback that the 
earthwork portion of the circle of entrenchment would have 
to be improvised, the Residency site .seemed to pos.sess in a 
fair degree every qualification that was required. It wa.s suf- 
ficiently extensive, healthy, and well supplied with water. 
It had an ample amount ofhou.se accommodation and shelter, 
ft commanded the river face and the adjacent ground for 
half its circle. Nowhere was it commanded by artillery 
sites', and the higher portions of the buildings in its immedi- 
ate neighbourhood could be demolished, and so deprived of 
any command. The features along its trace allowed of 
good defensive sites and batteries. It was already one of 
the three posts that were being held in close connection 
with each other ; and lastly, it would be readily acces.s'iblc 
to relief by a force advancing through the comparatively 
open country on the north of the Goomtcc. 

Whether or not these are accepted as rea.sonable argu- 
ments in support of Sir Henry’s .selection of the Residency 
position, and whether or not he had still more cogent 
reasons for his choice, it docs not appear to have ever 
been definitely stated or argued, or even suggested what 
other position or alternative measure should have beeir 
adopted in preference to it. 

The posts that Sir Henry was thus about to hold, 
his measures respecting them, and the positions and 
localities that arc connected with the defence, will be 
more easily understood if a dcscriiotive sketch be first 
given of the city of Lucknow and its prominent features. 

As shown in the sketch map. No. III., Lucknow is a city 
about five and a half miles long and two and a half broad, 
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lyin';- mainly along the southern (or right) bank of the 
Goomtee, and encircled on its other three sides by a large 
and deep canal. The western half is a dcn.se city, and so. 
is the .southern portion of the eastern half ; but its norlh- 
ca.stcrn <.|uartcrconsi.sts more of palatial and villa residences, 
enclosed gardens, and great mausoleums and tomb.s. An 
old stone bridge spans the Goomtee at the separating point 
of the castei-n and western halves, and a new iron bridge 
crosses it about a mile lower down, i.e. eastwards. Roads 
from the two bridges communicate with the cantonments 
of Murriaon about two miles to the north, and the road 
southwards to Cawnpore start.s from the iron bridge, skirts 
the Residency position, and crosses the canal at the Char 
ba.gh. The !\Iutchi Bhown and the Residency position 
lie close to the river, on its north bank, immediately to the 
cast of the stone bridge and of the iron bridge respectively. 

.So that the three posts held by Sir Henry were in direct 
and easy communication with each other ; commanded the 
two great passages of the river ; and interposed between 
the cantonment and the cit}'. The outlines of the Mutchi 
Bho\vn and the Residency entrenchments, marked on this 
map, show what petty spots they formed in that huge and 
hostile cit\’. But at the Rc.sidcncy .Sir Henry hoped to 
hold additional ground and outposts down to the river’s 
edge and to the iron bridge. And when the relieving force, 
under Havelock and Outrara, arrived, the po.sition was ex- 
tended ea.stwards along the river face, and included the 
whole group of absolutely continuous buildings there, 
bordering the street, by which they had advanced to tlie 
relief 
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MKASURl-.S liKKORi: TIIK MUTIXV AT LUCKNOW 

Sir HI'INRv’s plan, then, on the occuiTcnce of the Mccrul 
and Delhi outbreak, was to hold the Residency position, 
the cantonments of Murriaon, and the Mutchi Bhown, and 
to prepare the Residenc}- position for the eventual defence 
against a powerful force; tlie kc)' to his plan being to 
prepare and fortif}' the Mutchi Jfhown so promptly and so 
strongly that it should dominate and overawe the citj' ; 
keeping it quiet, and being at the same time available as 
ii temporary place of I'cfugc in case of need. 

The prominent feature of the Mutchi Bhown was an old 
massive-looking pile, of castellated appearance, about a 
hundred yards square, perched on a natural eminence about 
thirt}' feet abo\’c the adjacent streets and roads. The 
platform on which it was built was scarped and supported 
by stout revetment walls, broken at short intervals into 
the usual Oriental semi-circular bastions, with the city or 
western front pierced by a gateway in a double-storied 
guard-house, strengthened bj' flanking and other defences. 
All this was close to the masonry bridge and the river, and 
commanded the city to the west. Towards the east there 
were two courtj-ards at lower Icvehs, lined with small 
buildings and store-rooms, with a gateway at the east end 
corresponding with the gateway already mentioned at the 
western face. There were large and air}' arcaded halls 
along one side of the pile, but the remaining rooms were 
not suitable for use except by natives or for stores. Though 
much had been cleared out, the whole place was greatly 
dilapidated, but its chief defect lay in the passages and 
communications. These and the doorways were so narrow 
that cart.s and gun.s could not pass through the square pile 
at all, or get from one end of the po.sition to the other. 
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-Vll the roofs were flat, and, like the terraces, were lined 
with parapet walls. 

Sir Henry, accompanied by his chief engineer. Major 
Anderson, gave the detailed as well as the general orders 
and instructions to bring the po.sition into the state which 
he desired. The first orders were given on May 17th, and 
by the 23rd the ^vork had been carried out to his satisfac- 
tion, The city and the cantonmenhs had Icept quiet, and 
he breathed more freely. 

What had been done was this : the several halls and 
room.s had been cleared out, cleaned, repaired, and made 
habitable. One of the buildings had been prepared and 
fitted up as a powder magazine. The gateways, dooits, 
passages, and stairs had been repaired and improved, 
and the successive plateaux connected by ramps, for the 
pa.ss'age of guns and carts. The walls had been loop- 
holed, and the parapets heightened and made defensible. 
Breastworks, platforms for guns, and flanking defences, had 
been constructed. Six companies of Sikhs and other 
selected native troops, and one company of the 33 nd, 
be.sides a complete field battery, were holding the post. 
Seven eighteen-pounder guns, eight nine-pounders, and 
eight eight-inch mortars were in position ; and some two 
hundred tvall-pieces and small-bore guns (most of them 
absolutely worthless) had been ransacked out of the old 
arsenal and ranged along the higher parapets, appearing 
very conspicuously to threaten the adjacent roads and 
approaches. Native rumour had it that the Mutchi Bhown 
was armed with three hundred guns ! The Mutchi Bhown 
fort, as it was now called, had in fact become proof again.st 
any attack from the city, and ready to shelter the English 
families in case of an outbreak, besides having further a.s- 
sumed so powerful and threatening an appearance that the 
city was overawed, and never once attempted seriously to 
rise or disturb the peace till the siege began. 

During these six days, nothing was done or had occurred 
at the cantonments, where no works of any kind were even 
attempted. At the Residency, operations were for the time 
confined to defining the trace of the position to be held, 
and erecting a continuous boundary of defence along that 
trace, by blocking up all the streets and lanes, when they 
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crossed it, except at the points reserved for passage. Ihit 
the several buildings were also barricaded and loopholcd, 
in readiness for any immediate emcrgenc}^. 

After Ma)/ 23rd, local security having been obtained 
through the Mutchi Pdiown, the progress of the Residency 
entrenchments, which were energetically pushed on, became 
the ab.sorbing centre of interest. Batteries and defensive 
■works were begun ; the parapets and breastworks along 
the outline of the position were steadily enlarged. The 
system of work adopted wa.s to .strengthen the whole posi- 
tion at an equable rate, .so as to leave no gaps or undul)- 
weak points in the circle of defence. Meanwhile the build- 
ings and rooms set aside for .stores and supplic.s were lacing 
cleared out and filled with the food and other requirement.s 
for the impending cri.si.s. 

It must Idc understood that this was not a ca.se in which 
a theorcticallj' good trace could be adopted, and the works 
constructed so as to adapt the existing outlines of the 
po.sitiou to that trace. For there was no knowing when the 
position might not be attacked, and the rveak gaps in the 
line of defence, which would necessarily have been left during 
such adaptations, could not be allowed. The principle 
adopted rvas to have a clear line of defence from the outset, 
weak, of course, at (irst, but daily gaining' in .strength, though 
never so strong and effective as if time had been certainly 
available to admit of the adoption of a better outline. 

At the Mutchi Bhown work was for the time rc.stricted 
to the storage of supplies, and to the simple improvement 
of the defences and of the shelter for the garrison. Here 
too rvere lodged six men who had been made State 
prisoners as a further matter of precaution. 

At the cantonments nothing .special was done, except 
that the Sikh cavalry were employed in keeping the roads 
open to the country, from which food and other supplies 
came pouring in in a most cheering manner. 

Meanwhile the districts kept almost everywhere perfectly 
quiet, as well as the city itself, nor had the mutinies .spread 
at all; but still the challenge of the mutineers at Delhi 
had not, to all appearances, been taken up by the English 
army, and Sir Henry well knew what must ensue. Had 
he not foretold it 

G 
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Sir Henry took some further significant steps, in addition 
to those of the local defences, when after May 23rd, the state 
of the Mutchi Ehown had relieved him of his more acute 
anxieties. One of the first was to separate the Sikhs from 
the other Sepoys. Then, in order to increase the native 
force on which he could rely, he summoned in from 
their homes two bodies of pensioners ; one of old trained 
British Sepoys and one of Oude artillciy men. Both 
these companies of auxiliaries gave staunch and loyal 
assistance throughout the .siege. At this and at every 
stage of his preparations Sir Henr}- remained firm to his 
opinion and his policy, of the necessity and the practicability 
of retaining for the British the loyal support of a suffi- 
ciently numerous and valuable .section of the native soldiery ; 
to which end it was needful not only to .seek out for thi.s 
active help, but also to avoid the broadcast disarmament 
u'hich, though .strongly urged on him, would have sw^ept 
away the friendly a.s well as the hostile Sepoys. 

Further, he sent out detachments of troops, chiefly 
cavalry, into the country to keep it open. One of thc.se 
detachments, under Captain Weston, was directed to the 
Afahomedan town of Mulhiabad, which had shown ex- 
ceptional tendency to disturbance. Another under Captain 
Gall, with two guns under Lieutenant Ashe, was .sent 
towards Cawnporc. This had been already preceded, in that 
direction, on May 2i.st, by a party under Captain Fletcher 
Hayes. A wing of Harding’.s regiment of Sikh cavalry 
was despatched towards Allahabad ; while a fifth body of 
regular cavalry and infantry was sent along the road to 
Futtchgurh. 

While all this was going on, and a bold and vigorous 
attitude was being maintained, there were daily and. ever- 
increasing rumours of a coming outbreak of the troop.s at 
Murriaon, keeping the British force intensely on the alert. 
At length, on May 30th, a week after the Mutchi Bhown 
had made the po.sition locally secure, the mutinous Sepoy.s 
broke out at evening gun-fire from their lines, and scattered 
over the cantonments ; searching out, gutting, and firing 
the officers’ houses, and sending mUsket-shot.s in the direc- 
tion of tire English camp, where the 33nd were drawn 
up with some artillery ready for action. At the main 
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picket they killed the officer in charge of it, and one 
of their stray shots killed Brigadier Handscombe. 

The loyal men of the 13th N. I. and the 7Tst N. I. 
marched from their lines to the English camp and formed 
up on the flank of the 32nd, while another detachment 
of the 13th staunchl}’ held the cantonment Government 
House, occupied by Sir Hemy, who had moved ovmr there 
from the Residency ; and he at once took part of his force 
to the road leading to the city, so blocking it entirel}- 
againsL any attempt of the mutineers to move in that 
direction. After which Captain Hardingc rvith his irregular 
cavalry patrolled the main streets of the cantonment to 
.save officers and disperse the mutineers. 

During the night no further conflict occurred, but next 
morning the mutinous Sepoys, who were seen drawn up 
in front of their lines, were forthwith attacked. They im- 
mediately broke and fled, and were pursued some ten miles 
into the countiy. After this the 32nd, with the faithful 
men of the 13th and 71st N. , 1 . and Hardingc’.s cavalry, 
returned to Murriaon ; where they remained encamped for 
the present, so as to maintain the communications with the 
country, and keep the neighbouring districts quiet. Not 
without a struggle, however, for the ne.xt daj.’ a large party 
of the bad characters of the city endeavoured to cross the 
river and advance to Murriaon, with the hope of joining 
and acting in concert with the mutineers. However they 
wcrc promptly met by the city police, driven back, and dis- 
persed. No movement whatever was made against the 
Rc.sidency or the Mutchi Bhown, and the local regiment 
at the Dowlut Khana and the Moosa Bagh in the city 
remained quiet and faithful. 

Thus began with Lucknow, on May 30th, the spread of 
the mutiny over Upper India; after an interval of nearly 
three weeks of lull since the outbreak at Meerut and Delhi. 
The only other ri.sing before this had been at the remote 
station of Nu.ssecrabad, on the western side of India. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE ilUTINIKS AT THE OUT-STATTONS 

Almost sinniltaneous with the rising at Lucknow 
were similar risings in or near Oude. On the following- 
day, May 31st, Bareilly and Shahjchanporc mutinied in the 
adjacent province of Rohilkund on the western border of 
Oude. Then on June 3rd and the three following days, the 
.stations in the di.strict.s on the other side of Oude, that is 
to it.s east and south, followed the example — Azimgurh on 
the 3rd, Benares on the 4th, Jaunpore and Cawnpore on 
the 5th, and Allahabad on the 6Lh> 

The stations in Oude itself did not break out till stations 
on both sides of them had risen. The troops at Sectapore, 
between Lucknow and Rohilkund, mutinied on June 3rd; 
those at P'yzabad and Durriabad on the 8th ; those at 
Sultanpore and Salonc on the 9th, and those at Baraitch 
and Sccrora on the loth. 

The first and, in many respects, the most important and 
the most singular of the risings at the out-.stations wa.s that 
<rf Seetaporc. The troops there were at first moved towards 
Lucknow to meet and attack its fugitive mutineers ; but 
as the latter had turned towards the Ganges, the Sectapore 
party returned to its own station, and then heard of the 
outbreak at Shahjehanporc. On the 3rd, the regiments 
there which had in reality been very gravely infected, threw 
off the mask. One faithful party of the 4tst N. I. collected 
some of their officers and others, and e.scorted them into 
Lucknow. But many of the English residents, including 
ladies and children, were at once shot down ; while the 
rest scattered in flight in .several separate partie.s. One 
of them, which included Mrs. Dorin, was sheltered and 
aided into Luclmow by villagers. Another party, led by 
Sir M. Jackson, and containing some ladies and children, 
found temporary but grudging shelter with the Rajah of 
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Mitholce, where some families from elsewhere had alread\- 
joined. A third party, which also contained two ladies, 
moved towards Mullapore, and meeting a party of fugitives 
from Shahjehanpore, turned with them towards Dhowrera, 
where the chiefs family sheltered them for awhile. So 
that, of the rc.sidents of Seetapore, some w'ere shot down 
by the mutineers; two parties escaped into Lucknow aided, 
the one by Sepoys, the other by villagers ; and two other 
partie.s received shelter, though in a half-hearted fashion, 
from the Talookdars of Mitholce and Dhowrera. It may 
be added, that more parties from Rohilkund and from the 
.smaller out-stations in the neighbourhood were met and 
destroyed by the Seetapore mutineers. 

The next rising in Oude was at Fyzabad, on June Sth. 
I'hc Sepoys there, on the approach of the mutineers from 
Azimgurh and Benares, formally threw off their allegiance ; 
but they did not molest the English residents at all, and 
indeed helped their officers to escape. The English com- 
munity separated into two parties. One, which consisted 
of the civil officers and their families, turned for protection 
to Rajah Maun Singh, the notorious ex-Amil. He was 
able to shelter them for awhile in his fort of Shahgungc, 
but feeling that there was no real security there, he des- 
patched them in boats down the Gogra. After man}" 
adventures and escapes, they found protection from various 
Talookdars, especially those of Birhur and Gopalpore, and 
eventually reached Dinaporc in safety. 

The other half of the Fyzabad community, chiefly mili- 
tary officers, formed into three parties. One made for 
Gopalpore, where they found shelter, and were pa.s.sed on 
to Dinapore ; another reached Goruckpore in safety ; but 
the third was surrounded by the mutineers from Azimgurh, 
and destroyed. 

Simultaneous with the Fyzabad rising was that at the 
small station of Durriabad, where, however, a detachment of 
Sikh cavalry remained loyal, and escorted the residents into 
Lucknow. 

Most of the mutineers from Azimgurh, Jaunpore, and 
Benares had, as above described, moved on Fyzabad and 
spread the contagion there ; one party of them, however, 
marched in.stcad towards Sultanporc, on the Goomtee, on the 
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direct road to Lucknow. It was the one out-station, 
besides Sectapore and Fyzabad, where there were any of 
the old Bengal troops. The Bengal regiment there was the 
igth Irregular Cavalry, a gallant but very bigoted set of 
Mussulmans, who proved foremo.st in all the future opera- 
tions, not only in actual fighting, but in furnishing leaders 
to the mutineer army. Fisher, their colonel, was an ex- 
ceptionally popular and energetic officer, but he was at 
once shot down, though not by his own men. Other 
officers fell similarly under the fire of the Sepoys, but a 
few e.scapcd, to find protection and escort into safety from 
E-oostum Sah, the chief of Deyrah. Colonel Fisher had, 
some days before, sent off the ladies and families to the 
protection of the Rajah of Ame3^thce, who loyally sheltered 
them till he was able to escort them to Allahabad. 

On the day after the Sultanporc mutiny, the regiment 
at Salone, to its south, threw off its allegiance ; without, 
however, committing any atrocities. All the residents of 
Salone and of Roy Bareilly were protected and eventually 
escorted into safety by Huinvunt Singh, the brave old 
Rajah of Dharoopore, and by various chiefs of the great 
Bys clan. 

There remain the risings to the north of P'yzabad, at 
Baraitch, Gonda, and Sccrora, on the xoth and nth. From 
ah these station.? the residents escaped. A few trying to 
reach Lucknow were met on the Gogra and shot down by 
the mutineers from Azimgurh. The re.st found protection 
with the Rajah of Bulramporc until they were able to reach 
Gurruckpore in safety. At Secrora one artillery officer, ' 
Lieutenant Bonham, remained behind with his battery 
endeavouring to keep it loyal. But it was coerced by the 
other troops ; though his men provided him with horses and 
money, and a party of them escorted him into Lucknow, 
where they remained with him throughout the siege. 

It may be observed that the conduct of the native troops 
on rising ranged widely — from the atrocities of the Sepoys 
at Seetapore, and the shooting of their officers at Sultan- 
pore, to assisting and escorting them at Seetapore, Durria- 
bad, Fyzabad, and Secrora. 

The villagers on the Gogra were hostile, but elsewhere 
they seem to have been more or less helpful ; a singular 
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circumstance when it is remembered to what turbulence 
and bloodshed and evil deeds they had long been accus- 
tomed. 

As to the chiefs, one, the Rajah of Pudnaha, refused all 
assistance to the fugitives from Baraitch ; two, the Rajah 
■of Mitholcc and the Dhowrera family, gave but rough and 
grudging shelter to the English families from Seetaporc ; 
while in bright contrast to them stand the Rajahs of Bulram- 
pcjrc, of Birhur, and Gopalporc ; Roostum Sah of Deyrah 
and Hunwunt Singh of Dharoopore; with the chiefs of 
Amethee and of the By.swara clans ; besides many others, 
who helped into security the fugitives from Goncla and 
Secrora, from Fyxabad and .Sultanporc, from Salone and 
Roy Bareilly. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be noted, that beside.s 
the Oucle fugitives themselves, i'cfugcc.s from the adjacent 
provinces found .shelter in Oude, one of the most prominent 
eases being the kindness and protection given by Rajah 
riurdeo iEiksh to Mr. Edwardcs and hi.s fricnd.s. Again, 
the small party that escaped with Captain Mowbray 
Thomson from the ma.s.sacrc at Cawnporc, were sheltered 
by the burly old chief of Morarmow, the head of the great 
Bys clan, after having been first rescued from the clutclies 
of the one malignant Talookdar in that neighbourhood, 
Baboo Ram Buksh, the detested chief of Doondca Khcra. 

Nor will it be out of place to point out here, that the two 
nobles of Oude, who stand prominently marked out in 
contrast with all the re.st in pa.s.sivc or active hostility and 
misconduct to English fugitives, were the Rajahs of Mitholce 
and Doondea Khera; and that both of them had been 
equally in contra.st to other Rajpoot chiefs, in former day.s, 
in their treachery and disloyalty to their own race. The 
Mitholce Rajah had swept away life relations, and made 
interest at the Lucknow court to obtain the succession to 
the headship and estates of life clan; while Baboo Ram 
Buksh was at feud with all the other Byswara chiefs from 
having intrigued with the hostile Amlls against them and 
against the common weal. 

Such \Verc the characterfetic.s of the outbreaks in Oude 
itself. But a,s the troops that mutinied in the adjacent 
districts on the east and south took part in the operations 
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of this theatre, the incidents at those stations also ina\- |jc- 
here described. 

The first station to rise was Azimgtirh. This step was 
prompted by the projected removal of a large sum from the 
Treasury to Benares. The lyth N. I, which garrisoned 
the station, rose, seized the treasure, and moved off rvith 
it towards Oude. 

On the next day, June 4th, the Sepoys mutinied at Benares 
(as fully described in the story of Neill’s acU'ance at page 
1S3), and then marched for Fyzabad, being joined by the 
Jaunporc regiment on the way. 

On the following day, June 5th, came the mutiny at Cawn- 
pore. The regiments there made no immediate move 
agamst their officers or the residents, but started off for 
Delhi. The Nana, however, who had heretofore played the 
;-d/4'of a friend to the Englisli, .sent his cmis.sarics after them, 
and enticed them back to attack and destroy the families and 
the small detachment of British troops ; tvhich had not\f 
betaken thcm.sclves to the ha.stily got ujd position that 
Sir Hugh Wilder had called hi.s entrenchments, but 
where no adequate preparations had been made for 
dcfence, for shelter, or for food. 

Then on June Gth, the Allahabad troops mutinied; all 
except the Sikh regiment that garrisoned the fortress itself. 
Whilst the regular native infantry were rising and .shooting 
their officers, the Sikh.s, held coolly in hand by their Com- 
mandant, Captain Brasper, who had singular control over 
them, kept the fort for the Government till relieved and 
supported in a few days by the advanced detachments of 
Neiir.s party, 

One other station must be mentioned, i'uttehgurh, a 
fortres.s at the south-west corner of Oude on the Ganges. 
Tt did not revolt till June i8th, and its small Engli.sh garrison 
was not attacked till the eyth. 

Now, of all the several regiments that mutinied in or near 
Oude, those in Rohilkund went to Delhi : .some of those 
from I..ucknQw and west of it were also thought to have 
gone to Delhi; but most of them, it is believed, really 
lingered in Oude, and eventually joined the force that con- 
centrated from the east to besiege Lucknow. The Cawn- 
porc troops reraaiuod to besiege Cawnpore, and afterwards 
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Lo oppose Havelock’s advance. Thc}- were joined by one 
regiment from thc eastwards, thc 17th K. I. from Aziingurh. 
It had, as above described, mutinied to secure the local 
treasure, but the mutineers from Benares and Jaunporc, and 
at h'yzabad, coerced them and made them gi\'c up the bulk 
of their booty. So thc 17th, in high dudgeon and greatly- 
embittered, moved off by thcm.sclves towards Cawnporc, 
attacking all fugitive parties that they met on their way. 

All thc other mutineers of Oude, and from the districts 
to the cast, kept hovering in thc eastern districts of Oude, 
preparing for an eventual concentration and advance on 
Ivucknow. 

On looking back a few pages it will be seen that, wdrile 
the fate of all thc other groups that had escaped from the 
out-.stalions ha.s been described, two from Seetapore have 
been left, finding more or Ic.ss .shelter with the Dhowrera 
family, and in thc Mitholee Rajah’s country ve.spectii'cly. 
Their .story may he fitly told here, though as regards time, 
it will be anticipating the course of events. 

Thc party at Dhowrera consisted of eleven persons, of 
ivhom three were laclic.s. Thcj^ remained there, fairly well 
sheltered, for two months, when a detachment of troops 
from the rebel coui't arrived under thc command of Bunda 
Hussun. Thc Dhowrera retainers joined this body and 
marched for Luclcnow, taking thc party of English refugees 
with them. Being apprised by^ friend.s of their danger, the 
party of English escaped and fled on thc third night, Thc 
men gradually found their way into safety through Nepaul, 
but thc three ladies were on an elephant, and in the dai'k- 
ne.ss of thc night they got separated from thc rest, rvere 
pursued, re-taken, and were carried captive into Lucknow ; 
where they met with a cruel death on thc day of Havelock's 
arrival at the .suburbs, 

Thc other, thc Mitholee party, which included, besides 
others, ,Sir Mountstuart Jackson, Captains Orr and Eurnes, 
two ladies and two children, remained in the Mitholee 
jungles up to October eoth, suffering great privations, Thc 
Rajah was all along half-hearted about them, and never 
attempted to .show them any kindness or civility. And 
when the Lucknow Durbar .sent a body of troops to make 
prisoners of them and cany them off, he put no impedi- 
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inciiL in their way, though Captain Orr, by the stories lie 
spread of the desperate resistance they would encounter, 
actually managed to scare them and cause them to return 
■ — re infecia — to Lucknow. At length, however, an arch- 
villain named Zuhoor-ool-Hussun appeared on the scene, 
as an emissary from the Durbar, and persuaded Imnec 
Singh (the Mitholcc Rajah) that the English in India were 
at their last gasp. So, with the help of three hundred of 
his rclaincr.s, the little band of refugees were made prisoners 
on October 20th, and carried off to Lucknow, the officers 
in fetters. There they remained in miserable plight till 
November i 6 th, when, on the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell 
to the relief, the men of the party were taken out and 
.shot. The ladies and children then found concealment and 
shelter, through the instrumentality chiefly of Darogah 
Wajid Ali, assi.sted by Rajah Maun Singh and others, until 
the following March ; when, on Sir Colin’s attacking and 
capturing Lucknow, .some of his troops were guided to 
their place of shelter. Thus their lives were saved after 
some ten months of deadly peril and unspeakable misery. 



CHAPTER VII 

LUCKNOW FROM TUE MUTINY TO ClUNllUT 

The rising at Lucknow, followed as it was by the flight 
of the regiments that had mutinied, tended to reduce 
greatly the strain of anxiety in respect of local ti'oublcs. 
The moat powerful of the hostile elements on the spot had 
disappeared. Sir Henry felt that he now had full control 
of the local situation, and he pushed on apace the work 
at the cntrcncluncnts. The work at the Mutchi Bhown 
was now only of secondary importance, and la).' mainly 
in the receipt and storage of supplies, and theij’ de.spatch 
to the Rc.siclcncy whenever room for them was ready. 
Meanwhile the roads to the districts remained open, and 
supplies came in freely. A detachment also of fifty men 
of the <S4th, under Captain O’Brien, arrived on June 2nd 
from Cawnpore, .sent on by General Whelcr, as if not 
wanted there. 

In a few da)'.s, however, from June 3rd onward, the news 
began to arrive of the successive mutinies at Seetapore 
and el.scwhcre, and of the disastrous fate of Hayes and 
other officers who, as already described, had been sent out 
with detachments of troops to keep the country open. And 
then at length came the intelligence of the siege of the 
Cawnpore entrenchments. 

At Lucknow itself, the rising had been followed on 
May 31st by an attempt of a body of conspirators in 
the city to join the mutineers. These had been met, 
crushed, and di.spcrsed. Many of the prisoners taken in 
the mutiny, and convicted of murder or of treason, were 
hanged or otherwise dealt with; after which no further 
.serious disturbance occurred in the city, while the .safe 
arrival of successive parties of refugees from Seetapore, 
Durriabad, and elsewhere, seemed somewhat to mitigate 
the gloom that was settling clown. 
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All this work and anxiety, however, told so .scvcrclj- on 
Sir Henry’s health, alrcadj' much enfeebled, that, under 
medical orders, he gave over temporary charge of his 
duties, on June gth, to a council, with Mr. Gubbin.s at its 
head. But only for two daj's ! lie then heard that his 
joolicy in regard to the retention of native troops wa.s bcing- 
ovcr-ruled and set aside; .so on the nth he resumed his 
command, in time to recall manj- that had been sent away ; 
although not in time to prevent the c.xcitcmcnt which the 
proceedings had created, leading to an outbreak in the 
military police. 

B}' this date, June iith, Sir Henry knew that all the 
troops in the out-stations of Oude had ri.scu ; but he had 
no means of judging as j'Ct what further steps tho.se troops 
would take ; whether they would move on Delhi or attack 
Lucknow. He had found the laicknow mutinecr.s neither 
able nor inclined to face British soldiers ; his own force 
had been strengthened by the return of the company of 
the 32nd, which he had .sent over in the month of May 
to reinforce Sir Hugh Wilder at Cawnpore, as well as 
by the additional detachment of fifty men of the 84th, 
which, as already mentioned, Sir Hugh had sent on to him. 
h'or three precious weeks Lawrence had been pushing on 
the defences and other preparations of the Rcsidenc}' 
cntrcnchmcnt.s, without their being molested. He felt 
satisfied of the support of an adequate body of native 
troops, and he was hopeful that his onl)^ contest would 
be with the Sepoys and not with the people of the province, 
so g'ood had been most of the reports dealing with the 
conduct of the Talookdar.s and the villagers. He had 
therefore arrived at the conclusion that there was no longer 
any serious danger from the city, or any need for a place 
of refuge. At the same time he felt that, while the Mutchi 
Bhovvn and the cantonment posts must still be retained 
to keep the city and the roads under control, the prepar- 
ation of the Residency position for its final purpo.se must 
continue to be vigorously prc.ssed on, so as to have it read}? 
to meet the extreme emergency effectively whenever it 
might arise. It was at this juncture, therefore, when 
possibly he might soori be too unwell to retain the com- 
mand, that he definitely announced his military polic}? to 
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Brigadier Inglia in his letter of June iith; a policy, it vrill 
be seen, in strict accordance with what Ire had laid down on 
May 17th) about the Mutchi Bhown, but now become more 
precise and emphasized by the development of cr'cnts. 

“ I am decidedly of opinion,” he said, “ that we ought 
to have only one position, and that though we must hold 
all three (cantonments and Mutchi Bhown) as long as we 
can, all arrangements should be made with reference to a 
•sudden concentration at the Residency.” The treasure, 
the food, the mortars, the eighteen-pounder guns, the 
powder and ammunition — in short, “ all the munitions and 
•stores .should be got into the Residency, and the ninc- 
]rouiider field-battery with a few old guns be left to ac- 
company the troop.s at the last moment. The withdrawal 
will not be easy at any time, so the less there i.s left to 
bring away at the last moment the better.” 

•It has been .shown that ever since the Mutchi Bhorvn 
was found to be ready on May 23rd, to fulfil its task of 
overawing the citj^ the preparations of the Re.sidency en- 
trenchments had been pre.s.sed forward as the most e.sscntial 
and urgent work in hand. It has also been explained that 
those prcjiarations were carried on in an eqiuible manner, 
so as not to allow of gaps or exceptionally weak points in 
the defences, and thus the line of defence had been gradu- 
ally growing in strength. But it was not until towards 
the middle of June that the projected development of the 
defences began to be really .seen ; when the gabions, fascines, 
sandbags, and other appliances for parapets and gun em- 
placements, were placed in position, and the batteries and 
other work.s assumed shape. These batterie.s and other 
details will be more suitably described in dealing with their 
condition at the beginning of the siege. Here it is sufficient 
to say that the full time and attention of all the engineer 
officers and their assistants, with the exception of the one 
engineer at the Mutchi Bhown, were strenuously devoted 
to the development of the defences, and the requirements 
of the Residency entrenchments. These included their 
fitness to check the attack of such an enemy a.s' the Sepoy 
xva.s likely to prove ; their adaptability for such extension or 
curtailment as might be found neces.sary or expedient; and 
the collection and distribution of impediments— such as 
palisades, cMvaux de frise, crowskfeet, and the like, which, 
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on the defences and ditches being completed, were to be 
fixed or laid down along their front. 

The events at Cawnporc and elsewhere were neccssaril}- 
agitating Sir Hcnry’.s mind grcatl}-; but he came un- 
avoidably to the conclusion that as.sistancc to Cawnporc 
from Lucknow w’ith a huge river lying between, was out of 
the question. There was a feeble chance that a .sufficient 
force from Allahabad might advance and create a divcr.sion ; 
but, after all, such information as was received of the 
British troops on their wa}- up, showed them to be in mere 
petty detachments, of no adequate strength for any real 
struggle. 

And, worst of all, there was no intelligence of any a.s- 
sertion of the Engli.sh army at Delhi. Realizing as Sir 
Henry did th^lt it was there that the .site of the vital 
■stniggic lay, his heart .sank with dismay at the blank news 
from that quarter. On the other hand, there wa.s .some 
comfort in the conviction that the enemy there were not 
receiving any .support from the di.stricts .so far .south as Oude. 
The quarter of a million of treasure that was stored in the 
Residency might turn the fate of the Empire, if it would 
serve as a bait to the hosts that were still hovering in the 
province, and keep them back from swelling the ho.stilc 
ranks at Delhi. 

The districts were meanwhile remaining quiet ; food was 
pouring in from the country ; the Talookdars were either 
playing a friendly part or giving no trouble. Supplies 
were being received from the most unexpected quarters, 
such as the Mohunts of the Ilunnooman Gurhee, and the 
famil}' of the Bhow Begum. 

And then as the Lucknow entrenchments began to cle- 
velope, as the meagre garrison at’ Cawnporc contrived to 
hold the enemy at bay, as the English reinforcements kept 
creeping on up-countrj’, and as the mutineer regiments 
kept holding aloof from any real concentration against 
Lucknow, Sir ITenry began to hope that he might have an 
easier time before him than he had hitherto anticipated. 

But a .serious misfortune had occurred in the appearance 
of cholera about June I2th. It gradually spread, and 
played havoc among English and natives alike, causing the 
loss of many most valuable lives. Still Sir Henry never 
relaxed in his vigour in new directions as well as old one.s. 
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About June iSth, some fresh steps for the furthering of 
the coming defence were taken. At the Redan and other 
.sites, breastworks were enlarged into batteric.s ; officers and 
men and volunteers were trained to artiller)- work. The 
troops and inmates of the Residency were told off to their 
future posts, The surplus guns and mortars at the Mutchi 
Rhown were gradually tran.sferred to the Rcsidenc}', And, 
in accordance rvilh his suggestions to Brigadier Inglis a 
week before, arrangements were contemplated and discussed, 
though they never appear to have taken any practical .shape, 
for Irolding extended position.s, on the first advent of the 
enemy, and avoiding concentration udthin the actual 
entrenchment, so long as the foe could be held at bar-. 

The development of the Redan Battery, of Innes’s post 
and of the Post-office Battery, all on commanding ground, 
held out hopes of such power over the ri\'cr-face as to 
admit of the occupation of the Captan Bazar, and of the 
control, in combination with the Mutchi Bhown, of the 
passage of the iron bridge, especially in the event of the 
enemy proving half-hearted and wanting in enterprise. 

On June 23rd came rumours, which soon proved to be 
fal.se (although suirplcmentcd by letters on the 26th of the 
capture of Delhi by a British force; and on that day Sir 
Henry ordered the con.struction of two balteric.s, which had 
been already lined out, at the Mutchi Bhown, on an elevated 
site, to command the neighbouring buiiding.s more effectivel}’, 
as well as the .stone bridge and the opposite bank of the 
river. “ The enemy,” he said, “ were showing streh singular 
backwardness both as to facing the handful of Eiigli.sh at 
Cawnpore, and a.s to making any move against Lucknow, 
that he thought it might be worth while, if only it deferred 
the evil day of r/ase investment, to put on ever}' appearance 
that could be suggested of our determination to make a 
vigorous and foiward defence.” 

Time he knew to be .still all-important, although in fact, 
at this particular juncture, a week before our actual defence 
began, there had ari.s'en a certain degree of vigorous re- 
animation, of recovery so to speak from the gloom produced 
by the news that had daily been reaching us of disasters. 
It was obvious that complete success was attending Sir 
PIcnry’s plans, The defences were dose on full develop- 
ment The very swarms of workmen at the Residency 
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And at the new batteries of the iVIiitchi Bhown were en- 
livening and exhilarating. So were the continuou.s .strings 
of carts and elephants bringing in supplic.s ; .so also the 
stories that were current of the bold defence at Cawnporc ; 
the advance of reinforcements at Allahabad; the friendly 
attitude of the Talookdars ; the rumour.s of succcs.s at 
Delhi ; the halting" movements of the enemy, and .so forth. 
.Still more so was the sudden discovery, at an old arsenal 
in the city, of a large store of heavy guns, which were 
forthwith transferred to the Residency, and placed in 
position or parked. One of the pieces, an eight-inch 
howitzer, was handed over to the artillery to be equipped 
for work in the field. One important feature of the work 
during- the last fortnight was the demolition — down to the 
lower, but not of the actual lowest .stories — of .such build- 
ings as skirted the outside of the position. The reason for 
leaving the lower stories unclemolishcd, but only in ruins, 
was that they were e.xpcctcd to form a barrier against the 
impact of any artillery fii-e that might be aimed low at the 
defences itr order to breach them. It \vill be seen that this 
object wa.s fulfilled, but that, on the other hand, the ruin.s 
gave the cnem3^ c.vccllcnt starting ground for their mining 
(.iperations. 

On the 27th came the last piece of good new-s. Troops 
were about to push forward from Allahabad, and might 
reach Cawnpore in eight or ten days. This was imme- 
diately communicated through our spies to Sir Hugh 
Whcler. But, alas ! too late. He had come to terms with 
the Nana — terms of which the meaning and the .sequel are 
but too well known. Of course the intelligence of thi.s 
surrender at Cawnporc .spread like wildfire through the 
province, and altered the whole aspect of affairs. It at 
once romsecl to action the regiments that had been hovering 
on the north-cast beyond Ninvabgunge ; and on the 28lh 
and 29th, first of all rumours, and then authentic intelli- 
gence, reached Sir Henry of the concentration of the enemy 
at Nuwabgunge, and of their sending on an advanced force 
to Chinhut. On the evening of the 29th, the troops in 
cantonment were drawn in and divided between the Mutclii 
Bhown and the cantonment. And next morning saw the 
beginning of the siege in the fight at Chinhut. 
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[ This is ike first of a series of Eiirhi Viem of Ike Luckmio Residin si 
Position, hokinff into it from the oiitsiile. They are meant to k ptiiwmiiiie, 
circtiny round fivni left to riyhl, kytiimtiig mid eiidini; at the Btuiv Guard 
Gate, and each vino king conmeted svith the one preceding it and the one 
that foltosos it. 

In the Key Sketch lohich faces each viesa, the names arc entered of the 
more important buildings and points, and a thick Mack tins shows the 
boundary separating the besieged from the besiegers. 

On the diagram which faces this page is shoum the position of the drenit 
included in each of the eight vieios.'l 
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Tills anti the next Plate show the onl\' scarped and commandin 
Entrenchments. 
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Plate II. — River or Redan Front. 
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The Residency was the only building on this Front in whicii families were sheltered. It wa.s 
there that Sir Henry Lawrence received his death wound. 
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Plate III. —Church or North Angle. 
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the River and the Iron Brid: 
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Gubbin,' House was used as the Officers' Hospital. ,a„d it was at Gubbi,,,' Bastion that Caplai 
Fulton was killed. 
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The Brigade Mess w'as General Inglis’ Head-Quarters. ;\Iany families were sheltered in it and 
the Martinierc asid the houses behind them, and the Martinicrc school boys were in the Martiniere. 
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than those of the I3tli Native Infantry. 
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On this Front there was shelter in the Fost Office and Dr Favrer’s, and in the buildings beyond 




BOOK [I 

THE FIRST DEFENCE OF THE RESIDENCY 
CHAPTER I 

CIUNIIUT AND TDK ( ONCENTKATION 

It has been shown that so long as Cawnpnrc held out, 
tile mutineer regiments had kept hovering and wavering in 
the direction of Fyzabad : but that as soon as they heard 
of Whelcr’s capitulation, they sent on a detachment to 
Nuwabgungc, and arranged to concentrate there. This 
they did on the sptli, their advanced guard moving forward 
to Chinhut on the same day ; and it was on the receipt of 
the intelligence of this move that Sir Henry withdrew from 
the cantonment, rind ordered a rcconnaisancc for the morn- 
ing of June 30th, to feel for and cheek the enemy’s van. 

It doc.s not .seem to be accurately known what the 
strength of the enemy's force actually was ; but tbore can 
be little doubt that it compri.sed the .sci'cral regiments 
belonging to the eastern half of Oude, and those, with the 
exception of the 17th iN. I. from A/.imgiirh, which had 
advanced into Oude from Jaunporc and Benares. There 
were probably — Two regular N. I. regiment.s ; eight Oude 
local regiment.s; the 15th IiTCgulans and detachments of 
other cavalry ; two complete battcric.s of field artillery ; 
and the contingents of three of the Oude Talookdar.s — one 
the Mahomedan chief of Mahomedabad. and the other two 
petty chiefs near Lucknow it.self. Their counsels were 
divided, and there ivas no recognized commander; but 
after much wrangling and differences between the choice of 
the Mahomedans and of the Hindoo.s, the command even- 
tuallj' devolved on Burkut Ahmed, an officer of the 1 5th 
cavalry. The Talookdars’ men, however, held aloof under 
their own leader, Khan AH Khan, the lieutenant of the 
chief of Mahomedabad. 
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It has been shown that Sir Hciiiy, on tlic evening- of the 
29th, hearing of the approach of the cnem)-, ordered out a 
force to check their advance. It is quite certain that the 
information he had received tvas not definite, while he had 
not siifhcicnl cavaliy to reconnoitre and ascertain corrcctly 
thc position and .strength of the cncmj-. He believed that 
they liad no real heart for a fig-ht, and he hoped that he 
rvould encounter only their advanced guard, and be able to 
punish them sufficiently to cause their further advance to 
be slo-\v and cautious. The Irorjps wore to stop short 
under Brigadier Inglis at the Kokrail bridge on the road 
to Chinhut and Nuwabgungc, and there to rest and get 
their early meal, while Sir Henry himself and his staff 
reconnoitred ahead. Major Anderson was not with him, 
nor had he been told of or consulted about the expedi- 
tion, which, as every sign indicated, was not e.xpected to 
be more than an affair between advanced detaclirnents, 
certainly not a battle with the whole force of the enemy, 
with the con.sequences it might involve. 

The force, about a third of the rvhole garrison, U’ith which 
Sir Henry meant to meet the mutineer vanguard, consi.sted 
of three hundred of the 32nd regiment ; thirty-six vohintcer 
cavalry ; two hundred and thirt)- native infantiy' ; one 
hundred and twenty native cavalrr-; four guns European 
field artillery: .six guns native artilleiy ; and one eight-inch 
howitzer. Thi.s party did not form up at the iron bridge 
and start for the appointed halting-piacc, the Kokrail bridge, 
till long after the hour named : nor did it, when halted, get 
the food which Sir Henry Iiad ordered to be served out to 
it. .Sir Heni'}' had meanw'hile gone forward to reconnoitre, 
accompanied by some of his staff, but not by Brigadier 
Inglis, w^ho remained with the troops. 

After coming in sight of Chinhut, and .seeing no .sign of 
the enemy’s advance, Sir Henry at first decided on retiring ; 
but presently he heard that the rebel .scout.s had fallen back 
on their -suitport-s. Gathering from this that they held 
back from the conte.st, and that he still had onlj* the 
advanced party to deg,l -w'lth, and also learning from 
.Brigadier Ingli.s f through his aidc-cle-camp) that the 32nd 
were I'eady for the combat, he ordered the force to advance 
to a point half-waj' between the Kokrail bridge and Chin- 
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hut, where the road, after passin”' between Ishinailgunge 
on the left and another village on the right, lay in ground 
which was impeded and protected against the enem^' by a 
large j'/hr/ (shallow lake) in its front. Holding thc.se two 
villagc.s, he trusted to give the enemy a telling le.s.son, to 
check their advance, and retard the commencement of the 
siege, and especially of a close inve.stmcnt. 

But, it need hardly be .said, his expectations were 
bitterly disappointed. The enemy were .seen almost im- 
mediately, advancing and deploying or deployed, and 
evidently in great force. The native infantry of Sir Henry’.s 
column went forward vig'orou.sly on the right and .seized 
and held the village assigned to them ; but the 32nd, who 
wore .similarly to have occupied Ishmailgunge on the left, 
were exhausted by heat and want of food, and never 
reached that village. The cnemy’.s skirmishers, in.stcad, 
anticipated them, seized Ishmailgunge, and receiving the 
32nd with an effective fire, .stopped their further advance. 
Avoiding the road, where they were checked by the fire 
of our eiglit-iiich howitzer, they began circling round our 
flanks in two bodie.s, each of them of greatly preponderat- 
ing strength. On the left, the 32nd had been expected to 
check any .such movement; and the direct re.siilt there, as 
it vva.s the outer flank in respect of the route for retirement, 
was not of so great moment. On the right our Sikh 
cavalry .should have acted on the cnemy’.s flank movement ; 
in.stead of which they allowed themselves to be repulsed, 
and so left our right flank unprotected and our line of 
retreat in danger. But be.sidc.s this, the overlapping on 
both flank.s led to a most fatal cro.s.s fire on the head of 
the column ; forcing our Sepoys to fall back from their 
village, causing great lo.ss, and leading to the de.sertion of 
Alexander's gunners, and the capture of his two guns ; 
as well as of the eight-inch howitzer, the elephants that 
drew it having turned re.stive. The enemy’.s cavalry then 
threatened to cut acro.ss toward.s the iron bridge and 
intercept the retreat of our force, hut this attempt was 
frustrated by the resolute conduct of our handful of volunteer 
cavalry, and of some detachments on the right flank; as 
also by' the fact that the guns of the Residency commanded 
that ground, and that the front of the iron bridge was held 
by Edmonstone’s company of the 32nd from the Residency. 
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The fire of the enemy pressing on caused great loss, but 
many of our men, it is feared, dropped down from sheer 
exhaustion, the 32nd nn its return being found to have lost 
III men killed, besides four officers, and as many more 
wounded. One plca.sant fact in the midst of .so much 
miser}- in that retreat was that tlic nativc.s who occupied 
the houses along the road helped the exhausted troops with 
water and milk. 

Whil.st the fight was going oi-> at Cihinhut, the v'orks and 
operation.s were being carried on a.s u.sual at the Residency 
and the Mutchi Bhown. Carts were still bringing in 
.supplie.s, and the defences swarmed with labourers. It 
wa.s clear that the approach of the Sepoy army was not 
exciting the ordinary city population. The Mutchi Bhown 
was, bj" this time, cleared out of ncarl}' all it.s supplies and 
of all the .spare guns ; but not of the gun.s at the wc.st end 
of the position, nor of a large .store of powder and .small- 
arra.s ammunition, for which room had not \’ct been found 
or made in the entrenchments. All of a sudden, the work- 
people disappeared as if b\' magic, both at the llc.sidcncy 
and at the Mutchi l^hown, and in the next few minutes the 
first fugitives from the fight made their appearance with 
the announcement of the defeat of the British force. 

At both po.sitions tlie nece.s.sary .step.s were immediately 
taken to make the gatc.s and cntrance.s secure, and to man 
the outpn.st.s and batteries. By degrees the troop.s of the 
Chinhut force rejoined, the city meanwhile keeping quiet. 
Sir Hcniyhad ordered out Captain Edmonstone'.s company 
to hold the iron bridge till the force rejoined, and the guns 
on the river-face at both posts were now directed on the 
two bridge.s to prevent their passage by the enemy. A.s 
they had therefore to cross the river lower dovi'n, tlie latter 
took some hours to come clo.se to the Residcnc}-, and they 
did not get any gun.s across that day (J une 30) at all, nor 
did they then reach the Mutchi Bhown. They planted 
their guns on the north .side of tlie river, and sent round- 
shot and an occasional shell into the Residency buildings ; 
and later in the day tlieir infantry, more or le.ss .surround- 
ing the place, fired into the windows, causing a few 
casualties. 

The Mutchi Bhown was hardly molested. The parapet 
along the near side of the iron bridge had been removed, 
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•SO that no one could cross it without coming full\- under the 
fire of the iMutchi Bhown. Hnecc it was, in fact, late before 
the victorious Sepoys got access to the city ; within which 
two regiments of the Oude local force were still quartered. 
These after a few hoLii's rose in mutiny, but escorted their 
Commandant, Brigadier Gray, and other officers to the 
Miitchi Bhown. 

In the afternoon, efforts were made to .signal between the 
two post.s, but the semaphore at the Re.sidcncy was so 
damag'cd by the enem}’’s fire that it could not be worked 
succc.s.sfully. 

All that day, the effoi'ts of the defence were directed to 
making everything as .secure a.s po.s.siblc, and to repelling 
tlie enemy's attempts at close inve.stment. 

Fortunately all the supplie.s, beyond the requirements for 
thrcc or four days, had been removed from the Mutchi 
Bhown and .stored in the Residency ; and, c.KCcpt the gun.s 
at the west end and the ammunition (which have been 
already referred to), nothing had been left in the Mutchi 
Bhown save .some round-shot for the guns and a few 
shell.s for the mortars. 

During the night of the 30th nothing of moment occurred. 
Next clay musketry fire was poured in from all sicle.s, and 
shot and .shell from the north of the river, but without 
any serious result. And then the semaphore having been 
repaired, Sir Henry .signalled a message to the Mutchi 
Bhown, “ Retire to-night at twelve. Blow up well.” One 
note had been I'cccivcd during the night, written in Greek 
charactei's, asking if the Mutchi Bhown party were able to 
evacuate, but the an.swer, which said “ Yes,” never rcachccl 
Sir Henry. In fact, it was known that from the previous 
evening the enemy had swarmed into the ground inter- 
vening between the two post.s, and cut off all ordinary 
ineans of communication. 

On the receipt of the mes.sagc to withdraw, Colonel 
Palmer of the 48th N. I., who was left the senior officer, 
.summoned all the commanding and departmental officers, 
and arranged in complete detail for the evacuation. The 
native artillery drivers had fled during the previous night ; 
so officers had to drive the gun-teams. The State prisoners 
were to be secured on the artillery wagons, as also the sick 
and wounded. The guns that were to be left behind were 
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to be spiked at the last moment ; and, as the I'car-yuard left, 
Lieutenant Thomas, the ordnance officer, was to fire the 
train that was to explode the magazine. 

Aleanwhile there was to be absolute silence on the move- 
ment, and there was no cessation of the intermittent mortar 
fire, which, both fi'om the Re.sidenc)' and from the Mutchi 
Lhown, kept on shelling the ground lying between the two 
posts. At last at ten o’clock the sentries were .strengthened, 
and the actual preparations began. As midnight ap- 
proached, the troops were formed on parade, in the lower 
plattan or court-yard, and every inmate of the hlutchi 
flhown was placed in the exact po.sition in the line of 
march. At twelve o’clock, Lawrence’s company of the 32nd, 
heading the column, marched out of the Ifastcrn gate, the 
whole column following closcK-, the rear being brought up 
b}’ Lieutenant Thomas, who had fired a twentj'-minute fii.se 
for the magazine train. The whole force marched on 
rapidly, c.xpecting every moment to be obstructed and 
attacked ; but it reached and concentrated in the Residency 
without meeting an enemy or having a single shot fired at it. 
Then, as the rear-guard got within the gates, a great quake 
of the earth, a thunderous report, and a brilliant glare 
announced that the Mutchi Jfhcnvn magazine had been 
.successfully exploded. 

Thu.s the first hours of Jiih’ 2nd .saw the whole of the 
Lucknow force concentrated in the Rc.sidency entrench- 
ment.s, and prepared to hold it to the death ; with an ample 
store of food and of ammunition, with more guns than they 
could man, and with defences which the result.s .showed to 
be adequate for their purpose again.st the enemy investing 
the position. i\nd so, save for the disastrous episode of 1 
Chinhut, Sir Ilenrjfs plans had been brought to Ji succe.ssful 
completion. 

The defence thus begun la.sted to September 25 th, the 
date of Havelock’s and Outrara’s relief of Lucknow, a 
period, including the two days of June 30th and July i.st, 
of eighty-eight clays, or nearly three months. It was 
marked off into four stages of about three weeks each, by 
the all-round attacks of July 20th, August loth, and 
September 5th. The account of the defence will be dealt 
with under each of these pcriod.s .separately. 



fHArTKR II 

DI'-SCRIfTIOX OF THU ENTRENCHMENTS 

The Residency entrenchments* in which the force was 
now concentrated, lay on the edge of the high banlc, from 
which the ground sloped dowm, somewhat sharph’, to the 
river Goomtee, on the north. Its .shape was appro.\;imately 
a square, with sides about a quarter of a mile long, and en- 
closing an area of between thirty-two and thirty-.sl.': acre.s.' 
Its longer diagonal was about 700 j’ards, and the .shorter 
one 450 yard.s. 

For practical purposes, the face which looked on to the 
Goomtee may be called the North or River front ; '■* then 
circling round with the sun came the East or Eaily Guard 
front;" then the South or Cawnpore front;* and la.stly 
the West or city front.** 

Owing to the fall of the ground above-mentioned, the 
northern half of the position commanded all the adjacent 
ground, but the southern half was on a level with the neigh- 
bouring road.s and buildings. The nature of the ground 
out.sidc the po.sition, as regards facilitie.s for attacking it, 
varied greatly on each front. 

On the North front" lay the only clear .space where the 
enemy could be ma.s.sed in force and sweep up to storm the 
position, or where tliej' had sites for battcric.s at effective 
range to breach the defences, fully expo.sed to them. 

On the otlicr three front.s the intervening building.s and 
ruins protected the lower defcnce.s from being touched by 
artillery fire, and prevented the movement of large bodie.s 
of troops. 

On the Northern face' the high-road to Cawnpore ran 
about 100 yards in front of the position, and was lined by 

' See Map IV. and the Plates. “ Plates III. and IJ, 

Plates I. and VIII. ‘ Plates VII. and VI. " Plates V. and IV. 

'* Plates II. and III. ‘ Plate II. 
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walls and shops abutting on them, forming' a street called 
the (Japtan Bazar ; but (jii reaching' the cast ejid of the 
North front, it turned sharp to the .south, and skirted dose 
along the whole of the Baily Guard or Ka.stcrn front, till, 
leaving the site of the entrenchments altogether at the 
hknvnpore Battery, it wended its way southwards to 
Carvnpore. 

On tlais, the Eastern front,' tl\e road wa.s lined on the off 
.side b3- the walls of large enclosures, within which were 
large buildings that could be utilized in variou.s wa3\s for 
aggressive purposes ; though troops for an attack or rush 
could advance only in columns from comparatively narrow 
pa.ssagcs. 

On the ,South or Cawnpore front," a narrow street ran 
clo.se along the boundary walls, and be3?ond wa.s a mass of 
ruins or debris of buildings which would effectually prevent 
the movement of troops in an}- numbers. 

On the Western face wa.s a stretch of broken ground 
some 150 yards wide .sloping down to a ravine, acro.ss which 
the enemy never made an3' serious efforts to advance. An}'- 
of the sites bev'ond it, which might otherwise have answered 
for artiller3-, were well within musketry range; cfTcctually 
-stopping their use for that purpo.se .save at one .spot. 

Such ^va.s the nature of the ground and of the positions 
held by the enemy opposite our .several fronts. We turn 
now to the po.st.s we held along each of thc.se fronts, and it 
will be convenient to preface this by naming the posts at the 
four angles or corners, connecting thc.se point.s. 

At the north-west corner,'^ connecting the northern and 
western front.s, wa.s Inne.s’s post. At the north-ea.st corner 
wa.s the Ilo.spital post, with the Baily Guaril post, in 
advance, below it ; at the south-east corner " were the Cavvn- 
pore Battery and Ander.son’.s post ; and at the south-we.st 
corner” wa.s Gubbinsts post. The.se were naturallj^ the 
weakest points in the quadrilateral po.sition. 

The North front'' then lay between Innc.s's post at its 
west end, arid the Elospital and Bail}- Guard posts at its 
east, Innes’s post was really on a ver}- advanced site, on a 

^ Plates I. ami V'lII. - Plate t'll. * Plate IV. 

' Plate III. Plate 1. Plate VIT. 

” Plate V. " Plate II. 
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•spur that projected from the Western front, on the alignment 
of the Northern front. The whole of the Northern front was, 
as it were, one continuous curtain vvdth the Redan Battery 
thrown forwards from its centre, and flanlving it right and 
left, while the Residency House lay behind it in .support, 

It had been hoped that the whole of the ground in its 
front down to the river would have been held by the garri.son, 
or at any rate have remained neutral. But the disa.stcr of 
Chinhut had destroyed this chance. The los.se.s there had 
gravely reduced the strength of the garrison, leaving none 
available to hold the Captan Bazar, and the exultant 
encint’ had .swarmed in on the first evening, .seized that 
.sti'ect, and completed the inve.stmcnt on that front without 
opposition. 

No po.st, except the Redan Battery, lay bctwecir Innc.s's 
and the Hospital posts at the two cnd.s of the front. 

We now come to the ]La,stern front, ^ which was on two 
tiers, the high level and the low level in front of it. The 
po.sts on the high ground,- l)'ing between the Hospital po.st 
and Anderson’s, were J-'''ayrcr’s, the Post-office, and Germon’.s, 
while in front of them were tlie Baily Guard post, Saunders’.s, 
and Sago’s. The road to Cawnporc skirted the walls of 
these front posts, leaving no neutral gj-ound except the 
width of the road itself. The Po.st-officc position, from its 
projecting trace, not only provided a strong frontal defence 
but also enfiladed the face of the Baily Guard post, and in 
combination with the Redan on the North front, powerfully 
protected the north-east angle of the position, 

The South front’’ had at its two cnd.s, Anderson ’.s and 
Gubbins’s po.st.s ; but the whole of the intermediate part 
of the front was thrown well forward in advance of the 
extremitie.s, and contained, in a straight curtain, the Cawn- 
porc Battery, Deprat’s, the Martinierc, the Brigade mcs.s, 
and the .Sikh square po-sts. 

It was on this front tlrat the enemy really lay cIo.sest to 
our position, not being more than thirty or forty feet dis- 
tant from it along it.s whole length ; but the ground was so 
entirely covered with ruins, that though they were sheltered, 
they had no facilities for movement. These mins protected 
the foot of the buildings from artillery fire. 

1 Plates ARII. and I. ® Plate VIII. “ Plates V., VJ„ and VIL 
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eighteen-pounder at Innes’s post ; the parapet being of earth, 
filled in between a brick wall on the outside, and a revet- 
ment of a double row of piles on the inside. This was made 
on the night of the 6th. The gun was placed in position 
in it on the night of the yth. On the 8th, it entirely .silenced 
the enemy’s gun ; but General Inglis thought the position 
a dangerous one, as being a temptation to the enem).’, and 
withdrew the gun the .same night, August 8th. 

Bc.sides the mining and the construction of this battery, 
engineer operations of other kind.s were ceaseles.sly going 
on, Defen.sive works, new traverses, and retrenchments 
were erected ; the parapets on the north face were height- 
ened, all were being kept in repair and improved — a matter 
of urgent necessity owing to the damage done by the heavy 
rain.s, as well as by the de.sultory but unceasing fire of the 
enemy. Lastly, a new magazine wa,s constructed in the 
underground room.s of a building in the centre of the 
po.sition, called the Begum Kotlii. Hitherto a very large 
quantity of the powder — 240 barrels — had been left ^ in an 
underground magazine which had been made in the ground.^ 
immediately at the foot of the eastern end of the Northern 
face ; and had remained covered by the debris of the tent.s 
that had been cut down on July 3i-d, when the Bhoo.sa .stack 
caught fire. Now, however, the officers of the .garri.son 
were formed into a working pa.rty, and on the nights of 
July 22nd and 23rd, removed the whole of the powder from 
that old magazine into the new one in the Begum Kothi. 

A, 9 regards the general state of the garrison, they were 
lo.sing men daily from .sickness, cholera fever, and small-pox, 
as well as from the continuous i-ain of desultory fire which 
the enemy kept up. There was one white-letter day during 
this stage. There wa.s no death or burial on Augu.st Sth. 

It may be noted as a singular fact, that each of the four 
-stage.s of the defence was marked by one death of special 
importance.: During the first stage was the greatest loss 
of all. Sir Henry Lawrence. In the .second stage, Major 
Banks, who had succeeded him as the head of the Adminis- 
tration, was killed on July 2i.,stby a bullet while examining 
the enemy’s po.sition through a , loophole. HL death was 

■ * FzWe p. 121. 
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Some building's left on the low ground below were not 
utilized by the enemy, and were eventuall}' demolished. 

Beyond Innes'.s post, the .spur on which it wa.s built pro- 
jected for a considerable di.stancc into the enemy's ground, 
and at its end rvas a small mosque ; but neither the ground 
nor the mosque was used by the enemy. The roof of 
Inne.s’s post being parapeted, and commanding all the 
adjacent ground, was the mo.st valuable feature of the 
defensive arrangements in that direction. 

At the ca.stern end of the Northern front the line of 
parapet, which wa.s high at the Hospital, descended gradu- 
ally a.s it formed the flank of the Trea.siuY or Baily Guard 
post in the eastern front of the Hospital. 

The defences of the Eastern fronts were quite different 
from those of the Northern. Thc}? did not run along tlie 
edge of the high gi'ound that could be .scarped, nor, on the 
other hand, was there any wide .spread of ground in front. 
The whole of this front had as its first line of defence the 
high boundary-wall of the grounds of the Residency and of 
the buiiding.s attached to it. Along the northern half of 
this front, that is along the Treasury or Baily Guard post 
and Dr. F'ayrcr’s, this wall was lined and strengthened 
in, side by a musketry parapet ; along all the southern por- 
tion it wa.s merely loopholed, but its trace, except before 
Saundens's and Sago’s posts, gave strong cross-flanking de- 
fence. Behind the boundary-\valLs the front walls of the 
verandahs of the buiiding.s were continued right and left up 
to the partition-wali.s of the gi'ounds; tlto archu'ays were 
bricked in, and the whole was loopliolcd .so a.s to give a 
second line of frontal fire. Behind the advanced or out- 
posts there were, it will be remembered, the supporting- 
posts with parapets and loopholes in front, and numerou.s 
flanking bends in tlie walls. 

At the north-east angle of the Post-office position'^ was 
a battery which flanked the whole of the immediate front 
of the Baily Guard post. 

The expectation of the defence on this front was that 
there could be no strong artillery attack which would not 
be subdued by musketry, and that without artillery any 


1 Plates I. and VIII. 
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attack would have a hucce.ssicin of barricades to capture, 
which would probabK’ prov'e bc3-ond its pon'cr. 

Its wcak'C.st point was at the ajiglc where the Eastern 
and Southern fronts met,’ at the Cawnpore Batter}- and 
Anderson's post, liable as it was to attack bj- a quarter 
circle of the enemy’s surrounding position. 

So the obstacles at this site were made specially strong 
with palisading, i/trunnx-de-frisc, stakes, crows’-fect, and 
the nice, while the parapets and walls of the buildings were 
pierced by loopholes, and otherwise prepared for all the 
musketry defence possible. 

Along the .southern advancecl front" the position was 
unique ; it was formed by a continuous line of buildings 
which had been strongly loopholed for frontal rausketr\- 
defence, its flanking defence being' entrusted to the Cawn- 
porc Batter}'. There was no protection or defence to these 
builcllng.s again.st artillery fire beyond mu.sketry range; but 
the dSris on the other side of the road which ran close 
along our outline was expected to shield them from low- 
aimed breaching fire. They were also lined by a continuous 
row of small .shop.s, of which no account .seems to have- 
been made at first. 

As has been mentioned already, one building, Johanne.s' 
hoirso, which it had been meant, if not to utilize, then to 
blow up at the last moment, was not brought into use, but 
was left at its full height at the beginning of the siege. 
This wa.s at once found to command and paraly.se the 
Cawnpore Battery, ft became the object of sorties, and the 
cause of much anxiety till it was eventually blown up b}- 
our mine. At the west end of the South face there wa.s 
a re-entering angle of ground covered with the ruins of 
native houses, which was protected b}- the cross fire from 
the Sikh square and Gubbin.s’s front. But all these dehn's, 
including those in front of the .South face, were found to 
be the mo.st dangerou.s starting-points and shelters for the 
enemy’.s mines. 

At the angle of the South and West front.s,“ the salient 
of Gubbins’.s post was one of the weakest points of the 
position, being inadequately flanked on the west, and was 
the object of ceaseless attack b}- the cnem}-. Othenvisc it 
’ Plate VII. - Plates VI. and VII- Plate V. 
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was well defended, bcino- lined by outhouses well parapeted 
and loopholed. The Western face, between Gubbins’s and 
Innes’s posts, consisted of a continuous line of outhouses, 
\uhich were loopholed and parapeted. Thei'c tvas no real 
tlanldng defence ; two batteries, which were meant to flank 
it from near its middle, having only been begun ; while the 
fire from Innes’s po.st was only musketry, though there was 
frontal artillery fire from Evans’s Battery at its neck. But 
the ground before this face was broken and rugged, sloping- 
down roughly to a ravine wliich ran along, about 200 t'ard.s 
in its front, towards the river. 

The weak feature in the design of the defences was the 
want of flanking fire except on the Northern front and 
before the Bally Guard. Elsewhci'C it was too slight, or 
actually wanting. As to the artiller}^ of the defence, it may 
be briefly stated, that there were more gun.s than could be 
manned, and that gutrs were, from the first, placed at every 
point c.xcept one, which seemed to afford a .suitable site 
for a batteiy for either frontal or flanking fire, That one 
point was Inncs’.s po.st. The reason for the omission was 
that the po,st wa.s held to be too exposed and dangcrou.s, 
while the placing of guns there would give the enemy 
too tempting a reason for a powerful assault, In fact, a 
gun was placed in position there one night in Augiust and 
withdrawn the next night. 

It may be ob.scrvcd that many of the guns, especially the 
field-guns, were moved about from time to time. Bc.sldc.s 
eight mortar, s at convenient spots, gun.s were permanently 
placed in position as follo-iv.s — 

Along the North face, some seven guns, besides three in 
the Redan. Three in rear of the Baily Guard gate, and 
one or two in Fayi'er'.s po.st. Four in the Post-office 
ground.s, two of them to enfilade the front of the Baily 
Guard post, and two for defence to the east. Three in the 
Cawnpore Battery, Two at the Sikh square and Gubbins's 
post. Three, called Evans’s Battery, at the high bank over- 
hanging the cemetery, at the neck of the spur leading to 
lnne.s’s post. 

The batteries and gun positions formed, during the siege 
will be de.scribed at the proper time. The whole force, 
English, native.s, and volunteer civilians, with the exception 
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(jf the company of the 84th Foot, which was held in I'cserec, 
were distributed pcrrnanentK-, as their jjarrisons, to the 
different posts. That reserve of the 84th was lodged in the 
Residency building, and was only once called out, on the 
occasion when a breach was made by a mine in the rampart 
of the Sikh square. 

The po.sts to which onl}- English solclier.s were attached 
were — 

The Redan, the Cawnporc Batterj-, the slaughter-house 
jio.st. 

The following po.st,s were held entirely by Sepoy.s — 

The Hospital post, ytst and 48th N. I. ; the Baily Guard 
Post, 13th N. 1 . ; Germon’s po.st, Sikh Infantrj'; Sikh 
.square, Sikh Cavalry. 

All other posts, .supports as well as outpo.sts, were held 
by a combination of English and native soldter.s and 
vohintcer.s, generally in equal proportions, about thirty to 
each post. 

Such, then, were our .several posts, their defences, their 
artillery, and their garrison.s. The building.s that did not 
form defensive posts will be dealt with later on. 

These entrenchments were by no means finished and 
ready on July 1st; that Ls, they had not developed into the 
full strength hoped for ultimatel}'. But the e-sscntifil prin- 
ciple that had ruled their construction was that they must 
grow by degrees, as time and circum.stance.s permitted ; ‘ 

and the fact miust not be forgotten, that during that con- 
struction. though there had been no actual stoppage, there- 
had been con.stant interruptions, interferences, and change.s 
in details, o\ving to the alarms from the city, the mutiny in 
the cantonment, the rising of the police, the threatenings 
from every direction, and the need of .safeguarding the 
families all the time. Further, the work involved was not 
confined to the defences, but to the storage of supplie.s, of 
cattle, and of ammunition, and the housing and the sanitary 
conservancy arrangements of the families and garrison, 
Chri.stians, Mahornedans, and Hindoos. 
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arran(;ei\ikxt.s i-'Or the uefknck 

\Vlu;x the morninw- of July 2nd .sawtiic whole force con- 
centrated in the Residency entrenchments, there was some 
of the defensive work requiring" immediate completion ; 
much confusion still prevailed; and many of the existing 
arrangements needed prompt rectification, owing to the 
pressure with which the investment had begun. 

It may help to give an in.sight into that pre.s.sure if the 
distance of the enemy's line of sharpshooters from our walls 
and parapets be de.scribod. 'rhesc distances were — 

Along tho North face, the Captau Bazar ... joo j'arck 

On the Eastern face, opposite the Bailv t'.iiarcl ... 50 yards 

(Jn the Eastern face, more to the south ... 25 to 50 yards 

.\long the Southern face 13 yards 

Along the Western face not close 

The total number of souls in the garrison wa.s 3,000, of 
wlaom the combattints were 1,720, and the non-combatants 
1,280. 

The 1,720 combatants included — 

British officers (including medical; 133 

British N.C.O. and men 671 

Christian drummers 51 

Vohmteers (heing all civilians capable of bearing arms; 15 3 

Total Christians i,oof> 

Native Troops 712 

Grancl Total 1,730 

The 1,280 non-combatants were 

Christians — Women' 340 

Children 370 

Boys 50 

Othev.s 40 

Total 600 

Natives 6 S o 

Grand Total 1,280 

The di.stribution of the combatants among the set'cral 
posts along the four fronts and in the Residency has been 
already described. 
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Jilany of the English families were sheltered in the low'cr 
storeys of the following’ outposts — Fayrer’s, the I'ost-office, 
tlic hlartinicre, the Brigade mess, and Gubbins’s. The)- 
were also housed in the lower store3's of the interior build- 
ings, such as the Residenc}-, Ommannc\-'.s house, the 
Begum Kothi, and those in the rear of the Brigade mess. 
The boys were in the hlartinierc. The native non-com- 
batants were almost all in the sheds and yards of the out- 
houses of the Western front. The general ho.spital was 
arranged in the lower storey of the large doublc-.storc\"ed 
building called by that name, at the nortli-east angle of 
the position. This and the minor local hospitals were fully 
organized, though there nais a .scriou.s want of chloroform 
anrl aniusthetics gcncrall\‘. 

Except the Staff and the Engineers, the whole bod\' of 
the inmates of the po.sition, combatants or non-combatants, 
were distributed among the several posts ; a commandant 
was appointed to each, and all its ganison and occupants 
were under his orders, and not allowed to stir from it 
without hi.s leave. Each commandant was responsible for 
full knowledge of all the details and arrangements of his 
po.st ; for its defence if it was an outpost, for a thorough 
and vigilant watch of all that went on in it and in its front, 
for prompt report of any dang'erous or unusual occurrence, 
and for taking any immediate action that might be 
necessai'}'. 

Mo.st of the sorvant.s had deserted, and con.scqucntly the 
cooking and other household duties for tire families de- 
volved frequently on the ladies. The native non-combatant.s 
were all a.s.signed .specific duties — mo.stly in connection with 
the Commi.ssariat department. 

Thanks to Sir Henry’s forethought, a vein' large amount 
of live stock had been collected, and a va.st quantit)' of all 
es.sential food supplies had been .stored, through the agency 
and exertions mainly of the Commi.s.sariat officer, Captain 
James, and the di.strict officer, Simon Martin, supplemented 
by friendly help from Talookdars and others. But, as it 
had to be stored away at once wherever room for it wa.s 
found available, doubUs, and eventually mistake.s, arose as 
to the amount that had really been collected. This wa.s 
owing mainl)" to the fact that Captain James, the Com- 
mis.sariat officer, was wounded in the knee at Chinhut, and 
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thus debarred from that personal supervision and investi- 
j^ation which would otherwise have been a matter of course. 

As it was, however, a few officers were told off as as.si.st- 
anls to the (f.ommissariat, for the distribution of the food ; 
a scale was fi.xed (and altered from time to time) of the 
siiijpl}' of each class of food — meat, vegetables, bread-stuff, 
and so on — to every inmate of the position, combatant 
and non-combatant, man and woman, adult and child, 
Christian, Mahomecian, and Hindoo. Early every morning 
the commandant of each post .sent to the Comniis.-,ariat a 
list of his garrison ; and the full authorized .supply of food 
was .sent over accordingly for each garrison, which had 
t(j make its own arrangements for the cookdng and for 
distribution, to a common mes.s or to indivddual.s as the 
case might be. 

Thus it happened that throughout the whole course 
of the siege no one had to search for food, no one felt 
any actual dearth of food ; though all were affected by its 
poverty and mcagrencs.s, and e.specially by the want of fresh 
vegetablc.s, and consequently .suffered in health. 

e\. few me.s.ses, a few individuals, and two or three shop- 
keepers, had laid in small .stocks of wine, beer, spirits, and 
comforts and supplies of various kinds ; but most of them 
were soon c.xhausted. The Ifritish troop.s had their regular 
ration of rum throughout the siege. 

ft .seems almost ncedlc.s.s to .sa\' that, during the siege, 
no fresh .supirlic.s of any kind were or c<add be introduced. 

X. look-out wa,s kept up, as part of the duh-, at every 
po.st; but a .specially important po.st of observation was 
established at a high .storey of the Residency, vv'hence cvoiy 
movement of the enemy's troops could be seen and reported ; 
and the actual result of this vigilant watch was that every 
attack and aggre.ssi\'C step of the enemy wa.s anticipated ; 
every attempt, except one, to effect a breach in our 
defences was foiled and checkmated. 

What lia.s been de.scribed will, I hope, answer fully the 
question .so frequently asked — How did we get food } 
f\.nd what has been shown as to the residents of each 
hovrse and post being strictly confined to it, and not allowed 
to stir from it, as also respecting the small size of the 
position, the clo.senes,s of the investment, and the fact that 
every bit of open space was under the converging fire of 

I 
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sharpshooters in the upper storeys of the more distant 
buildings around us, will answer another question — less 
frequent but grimly ludicrous — Were wc not able to clri\ c 
about in the evenings ? 

It has been already mentioned, that most of the servants 
had deserted, and that ladies had consequenth- to under- 
take household duties. The\' were also valuable as nurses, 
and for the .sewing work required for powder-hose and the 
like appliancc.s. 

Except a very few of the soldiers who had been artizans 
in their younger days, wc had no smith or carpenter except 
two natives, who proved invaluable. 

The British regiment which formed the backbone of the 
defence, the 32nd, was the Cornwall regiment; and fortu- 
nately contained in its ranks a sufficient number of Cornish 
ex-miners to form the nucleus for the guidance and train- 
ing of the men of the several po.sts when the time arrived 
for taking to mining defence. 

The water supply was fortunately verj’ good and abund- 
ant, and sanitation had been provided for by the storage 
and distribution of large quantities of charcoal and lime, 
over the whole area of the position. 

It i.s impossible to over-estimate the prevision and fore- 
thought by which all essential rvants had thus been antici- 
pated, in the vci'}' midst of the storm of mutiny and alarms 
and wild anxiety. 

Sir Henry, alas ! lived barely sufficient!)’ long to see that 
there was hope that his efforts might end in a succe.ssful 
defence. The concentration was complete bj' one o’clock 
on the early morning of July 2nd. He went round, a few 
hours later in the dawn of that morning, inspecting every 
po.st and gandson, and impre.ssing on it what it had to do, 
and steadying them all to their duty. One .shell had 
already burst in the room in the Residency which he had 
selected for himself, and now, on returning there after his 
round, another burst about eight o’clock, wounding him 
mortally. On the 4th he died, amid the grief of those who 
felt that they owed their lives to him. Having previously 
received the assent of the Government, he named Major 
Banks as his successor in the civil administration, and 
Brigadier Inglis in the military command, associating with 
them, to form a council, his chief engineer. Major Anderson. 
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Major Banks’s diary tells of Sir Henry’s injunctions for 
the conduct of the defence ; to check ancl control the 
firing ; to spare and shelter the Europeans ; to organize 
working arrangements for the hours of night ; to entrench, 
to retrench, to traverse the enemy’s fire ; to enroll all nath'e 
non-combatants for employment and pay them liberally ; 
to make an inventory of all ammunition ancl supplies, and 
watch carefully the daily expenditure; to turn out all 
horses not needed for military contingencies ; to keep up 
all possible communication with British authorities else- 
where. 

These injunctions were of course subsidiaty to the one 
great principle kept in the foreground from the first, never 
to yield or to show any other than a resolute front and 
bold heart 

And it may be said, without fear of challengCj that his 
spirit and example inspired the garrison ; though the 
universal sen.se prevailed that the ship was now left 
almost without captain or rudder. So many officers of 
standing ancl repute, whose presence had been hoped for, 
had fallen ; Handscombe in the mutiny at Murriaon ; Fisher 
in the mutiny at Sultaiipore ; and Ca.se at Chinhut. Brigadier 
Gray had fallen into ill-health. Even Major Anderson — 
wisc.st and shrewdest of counsellors — who had served at 
Ghuznee and in the Afghan War, svas .suffering from a 
mortal complaint, which carried him off in another .six 
weeks. And, singular to say, with this abnormal dearth 
of officers of experience, the one man who had shown 
marked capacity, coolness, and resolution, who had planned, 
guided, and carried out the concentration from the Mutchi 
Bhown, Colonel Palmer, was passed over in absolute .silence, 
and never heard of more either for an adequate command 
or for Staff duty. It may be safely assumed that had Sir 
Henry Lawrence survived sufficiently long to learn how 
Colonel Palmer had played his part in the withdrawal from 
the Mutchi Bhown and the concentration in the Residency, 
a po.sition of suitable responsibility would have been allotted 
to him. But, as has been shown, a few hours of the early 
morning, spent in hard ancl anxious work, were all the 
time that elapsed between the concentration and the hour 
of Sir Hcnry’.s mortal wound. 
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TIIK PROClCKnrNCS op Tirio UNEMV' 

Whtli: the ;4arrisoii of lltc Residciic}' was thus settling- 
down to its defence, what were the enemy about ? 

The regiments that had fought at Chinhut followed up 
the retreating troops, and gradual!)' crossing the river 
lower down, reached and surroandcd the Residency, and 
pressing its defenders hard, invested it closely by the night 
of June 30th. They were accompanied b)^the three bodies 
of Taloolcdars’ men who had been present at Chinliut — 
Khan Ali Khan’s from Mohomcdabacl, and the followers 
of the chiefs of Ramnugger Dhume)’rec and of Mahonah. 

After the arrival of the Chinhut force, the)- -wferc joined 
by the two local regiments in the west of Lucknow, the 
military and the city police, and also the Afrcedic.s 
(Afghans) of the town of Mulhiabad. 

It would appear that their success at Chinhut was 
unexpected — was in fact a surprise to the mutineers, 
especially in respect of its completeness ; for which not only 
the)r but the whole of the rebel party and Iheii- leaders 
-were quite unprepared. The troops, as has been said, 
followed on sharp and pressed the investments at once and 
closely, but they were without guidance, and lost heavily 
both on June 30th and July fst. Tlieuce it was that, .some- 
what sick of fighting, they left their po.sts on the night of 
July 1st for a bout of revehy in the city, and so let the 
Mutchi Bhovvn garrison march in and concentrate without 
molestation, Their leaders, instead of commanding them, 
were engaged in court intrigues, and, beyond assigning 
the western front of the attack to the Talookdars’ men, did 
not organize the military arrangements till June 7th. 

These court intrigues and the organization of the new 
native Court and Government -were matters of considerable 
moment, for until they were settled, the military oper- 
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alioiis a^'ciinst the British entrenchments were somewhat 
chaotic. 

At first there were three candidates for the chief power, 

I. The Fyzabad Motilvic, Sekunder Shah, also known 
as Ahmed Oolla Shah. 

n. Suleiman Kudr, a relative of tlieOudc Royal Family. 

Ill, Birj is Kndr, a son of the King of Oude by one of the 
mo.st energetic of his wive.s, the Hiizriit Mahul, generally 
known henceforward as the Begum. 

The Monlvie had no powerful .supporters. The cavalry, 
including Burkut Ahmed, who had commanded at Chin- 
hut, were in favour of Suleiman Kudr; while the infantry 
and the old Durbar officials and courtiers .seemed to 
espouse the cau.se of Birj is Kudr; who wa.s at length, on 
June 7th, selected and proclaimed Nuvvab in the place of 
his father, now a State pri.soncr in Calcutta. 

Re.s.saldar Shahabut Deen, of the [5th Cavalry, installed 
Birjis Kudr on the throne, and proclaimed the conditions 
of hi.s elevation. All orders from Delhi were to be obeyed 
implicitly. The army was to select the Prime Minister 
and the commandants of regiments. The Government 
was not to interfere with the army in regard to the treat- 
ment of the Kngli.sh and of their friends. The pay of the 
troops was to be doubled. 

In full accord with the tone of this fai'cical arrangement 
was the selection of the Ministry. The Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer were the ex-officials 
Shnrf ood Dowlah and Maharaja Balkishcn, who had held 
those posts under the late Nuwab. The Chief Justice was 
Mummoo Khan, the Begum’s favourite. The War Minister 
was Rajah Jcylal Singh, a Lucknow courtier; while the 
men put in command of the troop.s and the charge of the 
siege, were not Burkut Ahmed and others who Iiad shown 
.some fitnes.s to lead the troops, but two Lucknow courtiers, 
Mcer Mchndec and Mozuffur Ali, a nephew of the Prime 
Minister, and Re.ssaldar Kasim Khan, of the 12th Cavalry. 
So much the better for the defence ! As was certain to 
result from .such ludicrous appointments and .such subser- 
vience to the troops, the latter threw off all .semblance of 
discipline or obedience to authority. 

When on July 7th the new commanders proceeded to 
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assign'the various regiments to the posts .surrounding the 
Residency, the troops would have naught to do with orders 
or control. They would hold only such posts as they 
selected for themselves, and placed their artillery where 
they cho.sc. But the three bodies of Talookdars’ men 
obeyed orders. The posts which the Sepoj^.s avoided 
were filled by former retainers of the Court, and by men of 
the aboriginal race, called , Fasces, noted as spies and as 
miners, many of whom were armed with onl)^ bows and 
arrows. 

It may be here stated at once, that the siege was 
marked throughout its whole duration by this vvaant of 
organization, of discipline, of military spirit, and of courage, 
and also by the absence of any sign of military knowledge 
or skill or leadership on the part of the investing force. 
Some crude devices which they occasionally adopted 
showed glimpse,s of ingenuity. But they never, except at 
the end of the siege, formed a battery, or maintained a 
continuou.s fire, or attempted to breach the defences with 
their artillery. They kejrt their guns in isolated and 
sheltered nooks and corners, and fired them at random, 
hitting mainly the upper parts of the buildings and 
defences ; their shots going in large numbers clear over 
the entrenchments, and plunging into their own post.s 
beyond. The most effective and mischievous step which 
they took was to c.xcavatc sheltcr-trcnchcs, from which 
and from the buildings they occupied they rained a cease- 
less fire of bullets into the grounds and buildings ; their 
marksmen systematically making our loopholes and em- 
brasures their special aim. It was to this feature of their 
attack more than to any other cause that our continuous 
daily loss of life was due. And it was because they were 
sheltered in the lower storeys and in the inner courts of 
the buildings, where bullets could not penetrate, and from 
which they were ruthles.sly prevented from stirring, that 
the women and children had practically complete immunity 
from the dangers of the fire of the enemy. 

Besides guns more or less worthless, the enemy had two 
good light field batteries (twelve guns), and also the eight- 
inch howitzer which they had captured at Chinhut. These 
they moved about from place to place, and used when the 
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dcsii'c seized them. Their store of ammunition for these 
"im.s wa.s small, and after a while they had no .shells to u.se 
for the howitzer except those that, thrown from oiii’ own 
mortar.s, had failed to burst. 

'[’he indi.scipline of the enemy has been described. Both 
before and after the rebel Government was formed, they 
occupied only such posts as they chose ; keeping' up, how- 
ever, a heavy and continuoius fire, but doing very little 
harm in proportion. On the 9th some 300 men made a 
show of attacking the Jlaily Guard gate, but -were easily 
reputsed. And then on tire ruth and for the next few days 
they showed signs of occupying and fortifying a position 
facing Gubbin.s’.s at a di.stance of about 100 yards. 

It wa.s to such measures as these that the efforts of the 
enemy were restricted during the first .stage of the .siege. 
They had not as yet been joined by any other regular 
troops either from the Cawnporc direction, or from those 
who, after mutinying, had hovered in the we.stern districts 
of Oude, instead of going either to Cawnporc or to Delhi. 

From Delhi they heard that fighting was going on, but 
from Cawnporc they heard of the successive step.s and 
victories of Havelock’.s advance ; and as he grad ually 
approached Cawnporc, it behoved the bc.sicgcr.s of Luck- 
now to take more vigorou.s action. So they re.solvecl on a 
bold .stroke ; and set the Ihusces, who had joined them in 
the investment, to construct a mine from the Captan Bazar 
again.st the Redan Battery. The Pasees were an aboriginal 
tribe, skilled in the use of the bow, and expert miners. 

At this point we will leave the be.sieging troops and turn 
to the Briti.sh garrison. 
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T() revert to the defence; on Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
death, tlic important char^res, civil and military, were thus 


hekH- 


Cliiof Coiuaiis'jKincr 

Ilk .Scci'ctiuy 

lirigadicr-C’icncral Commandiii;,^ ... 

Head of his Ocnoral Staff 

Head of the Commissariat 

Chief ol the Defensive arningcincnts 
Conimandiuff the send Rctfinicni ... 
In conimtind qC the A.rtiLtcK 
Ciarrison .Knginoer ... 

Connirissury of tirdnanco 

Senior Sm-ffeon 

.Smgecin of the C.cncral Hospital ... 
Residency SuL'jtoon 


Major thinks 
Mr. Cooper 

I'riftadiev-t lencral Inalis 
Capttun Wilson 
Captain James 
Major Anderson 
Major Lowe 
Capttiin Siraoitb 
Cajrtain Fiillon 
Uciucnani 'flinmas 
Surgeon Scott 
Surgeon lioycl 
Surgeon Faj-rer 


The outpo-sts and their .supports were at first commanded 
by the following officers, but changes afterwards occurred 
in these commands owing to casualties and other causes 


InncH''s post 

'I'hc North curtain 

The Redan BatLerv ... 

The Hospital post" 

The Daily (hiard post 

Fayrer’s post 

Saunders ’.s )iost 

Sago’s post 

tiermon’s post 

Post-office 

-Andcrsnii’s post 

Cawnpore Jiattcry and Deprat’s post 

MartiniM-c post ' 

Brigade mess 

Sikh stpiaro 

Gubbins’s post 

Outhouses’ post 

Evans’s Battery 


f.ieiitcnanl Lorighnan 
Colonel Palmer 
Ciiptain l.auTenee 
Lieutenant taingmorc 
I.icnlcnaiU Aitkou 
Captain Weston 
Captain .Satuidars 
Lietitcntint Clery 
Captain Gennoii 
Lieutenant McCabe 
f.ieutenant Robert Anderson 
Relief of Captains 
Mr. Schilling 
Colonel Masters 
Lieutenant Ilardingc 
Captain I’orbes 
Captain Boileau 
Captain Evans 


Before the siege began .some of the officers and men 
may have had occa.sional nights off duty, but from the 
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(Irsl dti>- of Uu' invcsLinciiL this ceased. No soldiei- cver 
had what is called a ni^ht in bed; cver\- one slept in his 
uniform, and with his weapons beside him. 

I'rom the lirsL day of the concentrated defence, under 
the spirit roused by Sir 1 Iciiry lawrcncc, the fiercest cnerL^y 
marked tlie efforts of the garrison tn place the position and 
the an-an;^emcnts in order, and to .secure tlie ^aps and 
sLrenp;Lhcn the weak points in the defences, 'fhe cattle 
and the houses had, many of them, i^ot loose in the first 
confusion, 'fhesc were collected and shelterccl. The cattle 
were then tlriven over to the sheds which had been 
[jrepareil for them ; a certain number of houses were 
selected find picketed in the Sikh .squares or elsewhere; 
while the rest were turned out at night and driven off. Mo.st 
of them, however, straggled back, wandered about close 
under the parapets, find were shot down, creating a horrible 
stench for several dfi)’.s. The greater part of the wheat had 
been stored in the cluirch, and from the first its removal by 
degree, s lo the CN'posed positions was steadily carried on. 

The river front, it had been hoped, would for a while 
at lea.st remain a part of the defence, and consequently a 
large portion of the powder and ammunition had been 
stored in pits in the ground there outside the Ho.spilal 
post ; but its removal, though a matter of grave necessity, 
was not fitteinpted till July 22nd. Clo.sc to this magazine 
some tents had been left standing, and near the tents a 
large iiuantity uf llhoosa (fodder for cattle) had been Htacked. 
'J 'he enemy mamiged Loud thi.s .slack on fire on the night 
of July -jrd, and a party of ofHcer.s, under Lieutenant Fletclicr, 
went out and cut down the tents, levelling them, lo prevent 
their getting fired ; otherwise terrible disa.ster might have 
resulted from their closeness to the magazine. 

Hut of course more important than all el.se were the 
defences Ihcm.scivc.s ; and working parties, that took up 
nearly the whole garri.son, were for the first ferv da3cs kept 
sedulously employed all night on them, and on the 
olDstructions attached to them. 

The weakest point.s in the trace of the position, in 
consec|uence of gap.s being left in the work in progress, 
were at Gubbin.s’s post and at the Cawnpore Batteiy. Both 
of lhc.se were at once worked at vigorou.sly. At Gubbins’.s 
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post, not only were the parapets completed, but the ground- 
work was started of a valuable battery at its salient angle. 
At the Cawnpore Battery, the line of parapets and obstruc- 
tions connecting it with Anderson’s post to its left and 
Deprat’s .shop to its right was finished, and made continuou.s, 
leaving the whole circle and trace of defences without a gap 
of any kind. 

More than this, these defences were, throughout the 
whole line of the position, worked at in respect of repairing, 
heightening, and strengthening them, and incrca.sing the 
obstructions and the facilities for free defensive movement, .so 
as to .satisfy the requirement, which the engineers had decided 
to lie essential. It was this. The obstructions and impedi- 
ments must be such that they would of themselves check 
the rush of an enemy, and keep him at a standstill for the 
few minulc.s that would ensure the full fire of the front, 
both direct and enfilade, coming into play, and the full 
.strength of the local garri.son being collected to repel the 
efforts of the assailants to break through the defences into 
the cntrcnchnicnts. 

Most of the external obstruction.s — trenches, palisades, 
abattis, crow.s'-fcct, irons de loup, and the like — hail been 
finished before the invc.stmcnt began ; but where they were 
found to be wanting, they were completed at each po.st by 
a few of its garri.son in the darkness of night. Then the 
parapets were raised sandbags, .some of the weaker 
points were supported by shelter-trenches, loophole.s were 
multiplied, the site.s of the gun emplacements were improved 
and drained, and traverses were erected at the Baily Guard 
gate, at the Ho.spital gate, and in the street facing Johannc.s’ 
hou.se — the start of a .sy.stcm, of retrenchments to meet the 
chance of any succe.s.sful attempt of the enemy on the first 
line of defence, and also to protect the pa.ssagc of the road.s 
behind them. 

By the end of a week, that is by the <S’th or 9th of July, 
the improved condition of the defences, the organized 
vigilance which had been c.stabli.shed, the conduct of the 
enemy, and the increased .spirit which the men of the 
garrison were now showing, combined to confirm the hope 
of a successful Issue to the defence. 

The enemy had confined their efforts to a cca.sele.ss but 
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aimless fire of muskclry, and they had shown no serious 
signs of any intention to use their artillery for breaching 
the defences, or for any really effective purpose. 

On the other hand, two or three instances hatl occurred 
of a few bokl men at the outpo.sts (notably at the Redan 
and at Inncs'.s post), .stealing out, attacking and inllicling 
lo.ss on the enemy’s picket.s, and .spiking their guns. 

On July 7th there had been an organized .sortie. This 
.sortie was made against Johannes’ hou.se, which, a.s has 
been already mentioned, had been left standing opposite 
the Martiniere post, without its upper storeys having been 
demoli.shcd like those of the other buildings on the same 
alignment. It had con.scqucntly been found to command 
the Cawnporc Battery, and .so it was decided to capture and 
de.stroy it. A body of some fifty men charged out from a 
door in the .side wall of the courtyard of the Martiniere, 
broke into the building, and killed it.s garnlson. But 
before the engineers could arrange the powcler-bag.s for its 
demolition, the enemy sliowcd in such force that the 
Brigadier recalled the party, and the object of the .sortie 
was left unaccomplished. 'I'his episode, however, brightened 
up the garrison, a.s the enemy had suffered severely, and our 
loss consisted of only three men wounded. Still Johannes’ 
house remained, encouraging the bc.sicgers, and forming 
a thorn in our side for some time to come. 

The rain.s began on this clay in full force, and cooled the 
air for a day or two, but only for a day or two. Intensely 
muggy heat then ensued ; the constant wet incrca.scci the 
discomfort of the men cxpo.scd to it, and cholera and 
sickness increased. The rain too did considerable damage 
to the parapets and defences, and made incessant work 
necessary to keep them in repair. One of its effects was to 
bring down a wait of the racket court, in which fodder for 
the cattle had been stored; and it took many days to 
remedy the mischief thus cau.secl. 

Minor attacks and threatenings of the enemy, both by 
niglit and day, kept the gai-ri.son on the alert. On the 
9th, and again on the istli July, they charged up, about 300 
strong, toward.s the Baily Guard gate, but retired again 
after a very few minutes. On the I2tli- they threatened 
Gubbin.s’s post, and were seen to be preparing emplacements 
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for guns round all the south-eastern angle of the position. 
On the t4th they began firing a gun for rvhich they had 
prepared a site opposite the Brigade mess, damaging its 
upper .storey and roof parapets. At this date, too, it was 
observed from the Redan that an earthwork of some sort, 
conjectured — and, as it proved, corrcctl}' — -to be mining, 
wa.s in progress in the Captan Bazar, near the end adjacent 
to the moscpie that laj- immediately below the Redan. 
The engineer nf the post stole out in the dark and li.stened 
all over the ground near the apex of the Redan, but heard 
no sound. 

Meanwhile, there ^^'a.s not a word of news from the outer 
workl ; a few spies had gone out, but none as yet harl come 
back. And thi.s was the state of matters when the first 
general attack on the position was made on July 20th. 

During the early morning, the officers on duty at the 
look-out in the Rc.sidency had .sent in repeated reports of 
much movement of troops along the .surrounding streets 
and roads ; and consccpicntly the .several garrisons had 
been warned to be on the alert, and the whole force was 
under arms and expecting an attack. 

At a cpiarter past ten it opened simultaneously round 
the whole po,sition ; the signal being the explo.sion of the 
mine which had been aimed at the Redan, and of which 
the signs had been seen, as already described, for .several 
days. But the point at which it was blown up was 140 
feet distant from the Redan, which fully accounted for the 
sounds of its mining not being heard. The length of the 
gallery up to that point was 160 feet (as found by actual 
measurement taken by me on September 30), and the 
•Starting-point of the mine was 270 feet in a tlircct line from 
the apex of the Redan. The direction of the mine was 
about 30 degrees out of its proper bearing. 

Thi.s was the longest mine that the enemy ever attempted, 
and nothing occurred .sub.sequcntly to indicate that they 
posse.s.sccl the skill or the appliances necc.ssary to enable 
them to carry out a mine which could have reached the 
Redan from the Captan Bazar, or any other shelter ground 
in that neighbourhood. 

On the signal for the attack being given by this explosion, 
a furious fire of musketry and artillery was begun all round ; 
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and two lar[^'c bodies of the enemy charged or rushed 
forward rapidly as if to storm the position, one at the 
Redan (where the mine had been exploded), and the other 
at 1 nncs’s post. 

The .storming party at tlic Redan found themselves, 
obviously to their surprise, Cf>nfroiited by the battery whole 
and .sound, instead of in ruins. They were received with a 
heavy lire from the Curtain as well as the Redan, both of 
grape and mii.skctry, and, being in a inasn, .suffered .severely. 
They faced the fire for only a few minutes, and then retired 
precipitately, never having really approaclicd— much Ic.ss 
reached — the (jbstructions through which they would have 
had to struggle, 

At .Innc.s’s post the attack was more prolonged and 
resolute, and at one Lime that po.st seemed to be in danger 
of being cut off in the rear, ns the enemy prcts.sed on 
Knvarcls the neck of the spur near the church. But the 
further they advanced, the more they were overlai)ped by 
the flanking fire from Innc.s’s po.st on the one side and the 
we, stern front on the other; and the more telling wns the 
grape, at short range, of ICvtins’s guns. So they, too, after 
a fairly brave effort, retired prccipitatel)-. A few of them, 
who Itad gnuc at the obstructions, got entangled in the 
abattis, could ncithm- go forward nor withdraw, and were 
all .shot down. 

Two comparatively minor assaults were made at the 
same time at the south-eastern and the .south-we.stcrn 
angle.s of the position. At the former, the enemy advanced 
against the group cT three contiguous po.sts, the Cawnpore 
Battery, Anderson’s, and Germon’s. And at the latter, 
they attacked Gubbin.s’.s Bastion. 

'Che charge oit the Cawnpore Battery was led by a 
standard-bearer, who was shot down as he reached the 
palt.sade,s, and none of his .supporters ever advanced further. 
They were effectively checked by the obstructions, and 
finding thcm.sclvc.s under a close and heavy fire,' soon 
retreated as rapidly as they had advanced. Similarly a 
resolute fire and an unbreached line of defence .speedily 
repulsed the attack at Anderson’s and Germon’s post.s. 

The .same success attended the defenders of Gubbins’s 
post under Captain Forbes and Mr. Gubbtns. 
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Whilst these several assaults were being delivered, and 
indeed for some hours after such attempts had ceased, a 
furious fire of guns and of musketry was maintained over 
the whole circle of the position ; aimed, however, mainly 
at the crests of the parapets ancl the upper walls of the 
buildings. It damaged these considerably, but inflicted 
singularly .slight loss on the garrison. The resulting- 
casualties amounted only to four killed and twelve wounded, 
most of the.sc occurring in the jubilant carelessness that 
ensued when the attack was felt to have been defeated, ancl 
to be subsiding. During the attack itself the men had 
behaved well, obeyed orders, kept under cover, and fired 
only at clear objects. B}- three o’clock the enemy’s fire 
began to slacken ; b)- four o’clock the attack was at an 
end ; and the gurri.son was in the highest spirits. 



CHAPTER VI 


TitK si:c:oNi) sTAGi'; ov’ Tin; uhfenci; 

Wi; left the Lucknow garrison on July 20th, naturally 
jubilant over their repulse of the first great attack ; but this 
feeling of elation soon gave place to the enhanced anxiety 
arising from the mining tactics of the enemy coming on the 
top of the old chronic dangers, and the continued want 
of all intelligence from the outer world. The usual form of 
thi.s new anxiety was the dread of Ixn'ng personally hurled 
into the air; a dread quite rea.sonablc in the occupants of 
tho.se (Xitposts that formed the outci' line in the dcfcncc.s, 
such a.s the Ih'igadc mess and the Martinicrc, Our real 
dangei', however, lay in the practicable breaches that the 
mines might make suddenly in the defences; through which 
the enemy, duly prepared for the c.xplosion, could rush 
forward in overwhelming numbers. 

This terrible risk and chance was, of course, specially 
present before the minds of the engineers ; and, under 
Major Anderson’s direction, the following .step.s were im- 
mediately taken to meet it. 

I. The commanders of the several outposts told off some 
of their most intelligent men to listen, at short intcrval.s, for 
.sound.s of mining, by laying their cars to the ground, and 
to report at once if they heard any .suspiciou.s sounds. 

II. The 32nd, being the Cornwall regiment, fortunately 
contained a few more or less .skilled miners. So .Sergeant 
Day and seven men— Hunter, Abel, Cummerford, Bonatta, 
Kitchen, Cullimore, and Farran — were selected to guide and 
in.struct the .several garri.sons in their mining work, and 
to take part themselves in the more .serious and urgent 
operations. 

JIT. Tn addition to counter-mine,s being immediately 
■Started wherever the enemy were found to be at work, 
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shafts were at once sunk, and ^'allcrics Ijct^ain at the most 
dangerous points, in the inorc exposed [josts, sucia as 
Deprat's, Anderson’s, Sago’s, and Saunders's. 

IV. The system of retrenchments, .already begun, wars 
sedulously continued. These \vere works in rear of the 
front entrenchments, and commanding them ; and were de- 
■signed to check any rashes or interru])tions the enemy 
might make after a sucee.ssfid explosion and breach. 

At first the situation seemed de.speratc, as the enemy had 
unlimited labour at command, cspeciall}' in the men of tlie 
Pasee tribe, known to be expert miners — while the garrison 
were very much prc.s.sed for labour of any kind, much more 
skilled labour — and the line they had to protect was more 
than a mile in length, half of it Ireing clo.se to sites held by 
the encm)-, who could thence start their mines of attack 
unseen. lSI(h onl}' were we short of labour, but we were at 
first almo.st destitute of entrenching tools ; a.s the labourers 
had carried ino.sl of them off on June 30th, on the news of 
Chinhut suddenly arriving. Ihit fortunately a search led 
one night to a valu.abic supply being found on the roof of 
Dcprat'.s shop. 

These were the measure.s adopted under Major Ander.stjn's 
orders to meet the further attacks expected in thus new 
do.scriptiou of warfare ; Captain Fulton, aided by Serg'eanl 
Uay, fixing on the details for the several po.sts, and the 
garrison of each post having to cany out whute\'er worlr 
was recpiircd there. These mea.surc.s were initial and pre- 
cautionary. I’hc enemy’s attacks and cflbi'ls were, of 
course, to be met and foiled as they became known. 

A.s it was, they began at once at a few ijoints. The fear 
was that they might take to mining all round, or at least 
at a large number of point.s, far beyond what ^v'e could 
effectually oppose or check. 

They continued their .starting efforts of J uly 20th, by six 
fresh attempts on the 2i.sL, three of them being lodgments 
at the foot of our defences, and the other three regular 
mining galleries driven underground from their own po.sition 
again.st our.s. 

The three lodgments were— 

No. I, at the foot of the Redan. 

No. 2, in the shop.s lining the outside of the Martini^re. 
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No. 3, at the foot of the .stockade of Gubbin.s's po.'iL, 
where it approached the Sikh .square. 

No. I was begun by a small party crawling up at night. 
I’hey were detected in the morning, and forthwith driven 
off by musketry and grape from the Hospital post, and by 
grenades from the Redan itself. 

No. 1 was attempted by a party of Sepoys, who broke into 
the shops outside, and began to undermine the wall of the 
Martiniere, the floor of which wa.s higher than the floor 
level of the shop.s and the .street. Rut the garri.son inside 
loopholed those walls immediately below the roofs of the 
.shop.s, and dropped down hanrl-grcnade.s into them, killing 
.some of the enemy and driving the rest away. One of the 
loopholes wa.s then enlarged into a hole, through which the 
garrison broke into the shops, barricaded them effectually, 
and so included them within the defences of the po.sition, 
instead of their being merely neutral ground as heretofore. 

At Gubbins’s post the enemy’s effort was made by a com- 
paratively strong party, and was first met by a cross 
mu.sketry fire ; after which the garrison made a sortie and 
drove the enemy from the po.sition, which thc\' never 
attempted to rc-occupy. 

This was the fate of the three attempts to make lodg- 
ments for mines. 

The three galleries driven by the enemy and detected by 
.sounds and .signs were aimed at — 

I. The Cawnporc Battery. 

3. The Brigade mess. 

3. The Sikh .square — ■ 

all on the South face. They were .started fi'oin behind 
walls or debris at points distant from thirty to sixty feet 
from our defences. 

At all the three posts that wei-e threatened, .shafts were 
at once .sunk, and short galleries driven out to meet the 
enemy. The work was done by the 32nd for the Cawnpore 
Battery at Deprat’s ; by the 71st N. 1 . at the Brigade ines.s ; 
and by the Sikh sowars at the Sikh square. 

At the two latter posts, the enemy’s efforts seemed to 
cease at once, for some time at least, on hearing our men 
at work. At the Cawnporc Battery, though there too they 
stopped very .soon, it wa.s from a different cause; for a 

ic 
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peculiai' incident occurred. The cnem>' as it turned out 
were driving their nailery at too high a level — in other 
words, at too .shallow a depth below the .surface — so that 
the ground gave way at some points and .showed the site 
of the mine. On this, Ideiitenant Bonham lobbed an eight- 
inch .shell on to it with great precision from a mortar onl)' 
a few yards off, laid it cntircl)' bare, and so deslro)'cd it. 

Thus for a time all these three mines were checked. 

A fourth mine had been started by the cncni)' without 
attracting our attention, diieclcd against Sago’s post on the 
1 ‘iast face. It was discovered, but not till the 29th, by its 
rtjof collap.sing like that of the mine again.st the Cawnporc 
Battery ; onl)- more complelcl)', so as not t(j retjuire any steps- 
on the part of the defence. 

These two galleries— tlial is, those again.st Sagos and the 
Cawnpoi'c Batter}- — rvere never proceeded with, or .started 
afrcsli; but in the case of the other two~-tho.se at the 
Brigade inas.s and the Sikli .square— tlic enemy began 
working at them again after a short lull. 

Meanwhile, as all llresc three points that had been 
threatened on the South face were dangcrou.s, Major Ander- 
son caused our countermines there to be driven well outside 
our line of defence to a leng-th of at lca.st twenty-four feet. 

The Deprat’s Cawnpore Battery gallery was thus driveii 
out thirty feet, and protective branches wore then driven 
right and left, .so as to intercept any mine the enemy might 
try to push forward there ; the extremities of the branches 
being charged and kept prepared for cxplo.sion in case of 
the enemy making a wider detour. 

The Brigade mess mine wa.s driven out thirt3"-elght feet, 
and there halted, the enemy having by that time entirely 
cca.sed working. 

The Sikh .square countermine met with .some excitement 
On reaching the distance originally ordered, of twenty-four 
feet, the cneni}’ were again heard at work, and the gallcr)' 
\s'as turned .so as to intercept them, and was there halted. 
Their miners at length reached our galler}- ; when Captain 
B'ulton broke down the thin film between the two mines, 
and drove our opponents out from their own gallcr)' through 
their .shaft from -which it had been .started. He then laid a 
charge at their end, and exploding it, destroyed that further 
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part of it. The portion of their gallery in our direction 
remained uninjured, and thi.s he retained for our own 
purposc.s, 

In fact, by Augu.sl ist all mining contc.sts ceased for a 
while on both .sides; our work for the next few day.s lying 
in the continued sinking of .shaft.s, and the starting of 
galleries at the exposed points, in anticipation of attack. 
One important fact, specially important to the defence, had 
been establi.shcd. The .soil was .so .stiff that the galleries 
needed no casings or supports of any kind. 

During thi.s second -stage, then, of the .siege, the mining 
warfare which had been inaugurated may be thu.s .sum- 
marized. The enemy had attacked the Sotdh face at three 
points and the East face at one. Two of thc.se attacks had 
collap.scd from the .subsidence of their galleries ; and of the 
other two mines, one had been checked and the other captured 
by our countermines. We had begun a larger number of 
precautionary minc.s at the most exposed points; and 
during the last of the tlircc weeks of this period, no further 
.sign.s had been seen of any fresh attempts of the enem)' ; 
though, as the sequel will show, they were really hard at 
work. Our opponents' mines were well constructed, but 
they .shenved neither skill in managing nor courage in 
fighting them. 

During the whole of this stage there was a lull in ordinary 
fighting, and in assaults on our posts on the enemy’s part; 
but we made three .small sorties — from Gubbins’s on the 22nch 
and the liedan on July 34th, and from Innes’s post on August 
8th, chiefly to explore and to drive aAvay lurking partie.s of 
the rebels. In the last of these, one of the enemy’s guns 
was .spiked ; the .sorties were not attended with any Ios.s, 
and they kept up the spirits of the garrison. 

The only step taken by the mutineers of sufficient import- 
ance to attract attention, was to plant a heavy gun opposite 
Innc.s’s po.st, in the street leading soutliwards from the iron 
bridge, at a point called Hill’s shop, where it could range 
across the tvhole Residency position. That gun was thought 
to have caused more lo.s.s of life than all the rest of the 
enemy’s artillery, and it also occasioned many ludicrous and 
singular incidents. It first opened fire on July srst; and 
the harm it did led to a battery being improvised for an 
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eighteen-pounder at Innes’s post ; the parapet being of earth, 
filled in between a brick wall on the outside, and a revet- 
ment of a double row of piles on the inside. This was made 
on the night of the 6th. The gun was placed in position 
in it on the night of the 7th. On the cSth, it entirely .silenced 
the enemy’s gun ; but General Inglis thought the po.sition 
a dangerous one, a.s being a temptation to the enemy, and 
withdrew the gun the .same night, Augu.st 8th. 

Be-sidc-s the mining and the construction of this battery, 
engineer operations of other kind.s were ccaselc.s.sly going 
on, Defensive works, new traverses, and retrenchments 
were erected ; the parapets on the north face were height- 
ened, all were being kept in repair and improved — -a matter 
of urgent necessity owing to the damage done by the licavy 
rains, as well as by the de.sultory but unceasing fire of the 
enemy. Lastly, a new magazine was constructed in the 
underground rooms of a building in the centre of the 
po.sition, called the Begum Kothi. Hitherto a very large 
quantity of the powder — 240 barrel.s — had bcoi left ^ in an 
underground magazine which had been made in the ground.s 
immediately at the foot of the eastern end of the Northern 
face ; and had remained covered hy the debyis of the tents 
that had been cut down on July 3rd, when the Bhoo.sa .stack 
caught fire. Now, however, the officers of the garri.son 
were formed into a working party, and on the night.s of 
July 22nd and 23rd, removed the whole of the powder from 
that old magazine into the new one in the Begum Kotlii. 

A.s regards the general state of the garrison, they were 
lo.sing men daily from sickness, cholera fever, and small-pox, 
as well as from the continuous I'ain of de.sultory fire which 
the enemy kept up. There was one white-letter day during 
this stage. There was no death or burial on Augu.st Sth. 

It may be noted as a singular fact, that each of the four 
•stagc.s of the defence was marked by one death of special 
importance. During the first .stage wa.s the greatest loss 
of all, Sir Henry Lawrence. In the .second stage, Major 
Banks, who had .succeeded him as the head of the Adminis- 
tration, wa.s killed on July 2i.stby a bullet while examining 
the enemy’s po.sition through a loophole. Hi.s death wa.s 
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felt to be a very serious loss, though he had not had time 
to make his mark on the defence. 

There remains to be mentioned the most excitine 

C> 

feature of this stage — the first receipt of intelligence from 
the outside world. The news, however, told of little more 
than Havelock’s presence at Cawnpore, and his intention to 
move on towards Lucknow. It was brought by a pensioned 
Sepoy named Ungud, who had been sent out with message.s 
to our friends, and who now reappeared on July 22nd, 
two day.s after the first attack. He entered at Gubbin.s’s 
post, and was at once taken to Mr. Gubbins, who had been 
in charge of the Intelligence Department. He brought no 
letter, but gave full tidings of Havelock’s force and victories. 
Mr. Gubbins sent this information to General Inglis, and 
asked if he wished to send any letter by Ungud, who was 
anxious to start back at once. The General replied that 
he would not write ; on wdiich Mr. Gubbins wrote a letter 
from himself to the Governor-General under cover to 
General liavelock, giving the particulars of the present 
situation of the garrison, and sent it off by Ungud. The 
reason for Ungud’s desire to start at once was that the rain 
was heavy, which gave him the most favourable condition 
for evading the enemy’s watch, 

Prc.scntly a letter for General Havelock reached Mr. 
Gubbin-s from General Inglis; but it was too late; Ungud 
had started. On the 25th, however, Ungud returned, this 
time bringing a letter from Colonel Tytlcr, A.O.M.G., which 
ran thius — 

"Your letter of the 23 nd has reached us. We have 
two-thirds of our force across the river, and eight guns in 
position already. The rest will follow immediately. I 
will send over some news to-night or to-morrow. We have 
ample force to destroy all who oppose us. Send us a sketch 
of your positioti in the city, and any directions for entering 
it or turning it that may strike you. In five or six days 
we shall meet. You must thi-eaten the rear of the enemy 
if they come out, and wc will smash them. 

“(Signed) B, FicAZEit Tytler, 

“P.S. — We have smashed the Nana, who has disap- 
peared, and destroyed his palace, Bithoor, No one knows 
whei'c his army has dispersed to, but it has cU-sappeared.” 
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Now the letter to which this was a reply had been de- 
spatched cxactl)/ three days before, in which interval there- 
fore Ungud must have covered about one hundred miles 
of direct route, besides communicating with Colonel Tytler. 

The excitement on receipt of this news was intense. 
A reply was sent off on the following night, the 26th, to 
Colonel Tytler, giving a plan of the place, and such inform- 
ation as the General po.sscs.scd, as well as suggestions for 
the route to be taken by the relieving force. 

It was confidently hoped that that force would appear 
in a few days. But day after day passed, and nothing wa.s 
.seen or heard of it, till on August 6th another of our spies, 
Aodhan Singh, the orderly of Brigadier Gray, returned, 
but without any letter; reporting, however, that Have- 
lock’s force had fought two successful engagements on 
the Lucknow side of the Ganges, but had been obliged 
to halt at Mungurwar owing to cholera and other causc.s 
of lo,ss. 

To the garrison generally, this intelligence was very dis- 
heartening, though it was obvious that the clicck wa.s no 
worse than was to be reasonably expected ; whilst all, save 
a few, were depressed from the constant watching and want 
of rc.st, besides .suffering from the dread of the enemy’s 
.SIICCC.S.S in their efforts at undermining our position. 

This was the .state of matters when the .second .stage of 
the siege was brought to a close by the second general 
all-round attack on August lOth. The same .sign.s were seen 
from our look-out staf ion as on July 20th ; so the po.sts were 
ready manned when the attack was opened. It began with 
the e.xplosion of two mines, directed respectively against 
the Martiniere on the South face, and Sago’s on the East 
face ; the explosions, which were practically .simultaneous, 
being the signal for the commencement of a vigorous can- 
nonade and musketry fire all round, and for efforts to rush 
the two po.sts against which the mines had been directed. 
But those mines had fallen far .short of the mark, though 
they had damg.ged the stockading of the Martiniere fifteen 
feet in front ; the distance accounting sufficiently for their 
not having been detected by the defence. The assailants 
were, a.s before, foiled and checked by not finding any 
breach; and being heavily punished by the fire of the 
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defence, rcUred precipitately and did not renew their 
efforts. 

The attack-, however, was not restricted to these two 
points in the line of defence. Avoiding the north-east 
angle, at the Hospital po.st, whci'c they would have had 
a much longer distance to go over, bcsidc.s being subjected 
to flanking fire from the Redan on one .side, and from 
the Po.st-office Battery on the other, the enemy attemjrted 
to storm the other three of the four .salients of the position 
— Innests post on the north-we.st, Gubbins’s on the south- 
west, and the Cawnporc Battery and Andersonts po.st on 
the south-east. All three partie.s were accompanied by 
scaling-ladders, but they were .stopped by the obstacles in 
front, and never pa.saed them ; they .suffered heavily from 
the fire while tlrus checked, and then fled back to their 
own ]rost,s. Only at the Cawnporc Battery a few men 
jrcnelratcd as far as the ditch, and there finding them.seivcs 
subjected to hand-greriade.s, .speedily followed the example 
of their comrades. The attack did not last long ; but in 
the evening there was some fresh excitement, owing to a 
few adventurous Sepoys .suddenly appearing inside the outer 
dcfencc.s of Saundci's’s po,sL ; where tliey were promptly 
shot down. 

It was a.sccrtaincd afterwards that the enemy liad lo.si 
more heavily on this occasion than on July 20th. Our casu- 
alties were seventeen, five being killed, of whom three were 
Kngii.sh. 

Before leaving the .story of this second stage of tire de- 
fence, it may be as well to explain its peculiar feature — tlie 
lull in the general fighting, while tlie mining attack was 
vigorous and pertinacious. Its cause was thi.s : the bulk 
of the Sepoys were cjigagcd up to about the 6 th in 
watching and opposing Havelock, the local troops mainly 
continuing the investment; while the Pasees, not being 
soldiers, but only workmen, were kept sedulously employed 
on the minc.s, working them excellently, but proving failures 
wlren it came to fighting. 
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Tinun STAGK OK TflK DF-KENCK 
TIIK MININC, 

Aftli-;. lh(j second ^n-cat assaiilL the state of the ganisoiT 
was this — 

Besides those who had been killed at Chinhut, we had 
lost too men of the 32nd and h'4th since the beginnint;- of 
the siege ; and many officers and faithful Sepoys had also 
fallen. The women and children were suffering terribly, 
not merely from lo.sscs of life .and health, but from the 
reduction of shelter; for many of the buildings were crumb- 
ling away, so that some h<ad to be partly and other.s 
altogether abandoned as places of shelter for familie.s. The 
Residcuc)^ was nearly uninhabitable, and on the da}' after 
the assault, August irth, a large part of it fell in. Ander- 
son’s and Deprat's, the two po.sts on the flank of the 
Cawnporc Battery, were nearly in ruins. On the other 
hand, the garrison had gained confidence in their abilit}' to 
keep the enemy .at ba}' in their attacks. Thc}? had thrown 
out defensive mines at three important posts on the south 
face — Deprat’s (for the Cawnporc Battery), the Brigade 
mess, and the Sikh square; shafts had been sunk and 
galleries started at Saunders’s, Sago’s, and other posts ; and 
the besiegers were showing no .sign of making a simultaneous 
mining attack all round. 

This was the state of matters when the third of the four 
stage.s of the siege began. It was the longe.st of the stages 
b}'' four or five day.s, and was marked b}' its cea.selesH series 
of contests, and by the exciting incidents with which it was 
crowded. For this reason it will be expedient to devote 
two chapters to this stage, confining the present chapter to 
an account of the mining warfare. 

The greater part of this mining contest la}- in the 
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enemy’s mines of aLtaclc and our countermines. Excluding 
those which developed on September 5Lh, the closing day of 
the stage, the besiegers attempted fourteen mines during 
this stage : seven on the Eastern face, viz. four at Saunders’s 
post and three at Sago’.s ; three at Anderson ’.s at the south- 
eastern angle ; and four on the .southern face, viz. two at the 
Brigade inc.s.s and two at the Sikh .square. In addition to 
thc.se were two others which were .still in progrcs.s when the 
third attack occurred; viz. one on the West face at the church, 
and one on the North face towards the Redan, Omittinu' 
the.se two la.st, the other fourteen were serious efforts to 
breach the defences, cari'icd out to the bc.st of the encmy'.s 
power. TlKy .succeeded in one, the west mine at the Sikh 
.square : the one at its ea.st end wa.s neutral in its effects. 
They were foiled in all the other twelve. 

It will be mo.st convenient to dc.scribc these .several 
efforts, and the countcrminc.s and other means by which 
they were defeated, post by post, rather than by order of 
date. 

Saundcrs'.s po.st wa.s not known to be threatened till a 
comparativcl)' late period, August 23rd, when the cnem}- 
were heard at work oppo.sitc the left corner (next the Bail)- 
Guard gate), where a shaft had been already sunk, and a 
gallery started. On the souud-s being heard, the gallery wa.s 
adv^anced towards the enemy till the 26lh, when it wa.s 
.stopped, a.s by that time all .sound of work had cca.scd. 
On the 3 1, St, however, five days aftcrward.s, the)' were again 
heard; but a.s if the)- had .started more to the right, and 
were driving from right to left slantwise acro.s.s the front of 
the po.st and of our mine; so our gallery was continued 
from where it had before stopped, but \vith a bend in an 
intercepting direction, till the enemy came clo.se ; it was 
then loaded and fired, the cxplo.sion rendering that iitimc- 
diatc neighbourhood unfit for further ho.stile mining. Thi.s 
occurred early on September ist. But on the .same evening, 
the pick was heard again at a third mine coming direct 
towards the middle of the po.st, where fortunately we had 
already as on the left sunk a .shaft and started a gallery. 
We advanced this gallery to a length of twenty feet, and 
then diverged it to the right, to which the encin)' had bent. 
There, on the afternoon of September 2nd, as we got close, 
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wc loaded and fired our mine while the enemy were still 
at work, again destroying all the ground. 

But this did not stop the rebels. Wc heard them a 
fourth time, on September 3rd. They were now evidently 
working from their old gallery, at right angde.s to it, toward, s 
our right, and parallel to our front, skirting the loosened 
ground. So a third shaft was sunk, this time at the right 
corner of the post, and a gallery driven outward. By the 
evening of September 4th, wc had driven twenty-two feet, 
reached brickwork, and pierced through it. Wc heard 
the miners driving onwards in our direction, .so wc halted ; 
and then it appeared shortly that they were not coming 
quite .straight, only very ck).so to us. It then struck our 
engineer that the enemy on reaching this brickwork would 
think it was the wall of the post, and would immediately 
stop worlv, in order to arrange to load and c-vplodc the 
mine. This proved to be the ease. On meeting the wall 
they ceased working. Wc picked quietly into the mine, 
enlarged the opening, and found the gallery full of light at 
the other end, with one of the miners .seated in it. Before 
he could be shot or captured, one of our party sneezed ; the 
lights were at once put out, and the miner had disappeared. 
But wc had gained possession of the mine; as, however, the 
enemy commanded its entrance, we exploded it, u.sing a 
double charge to destroy more of the ground ; a safe opera- 
tion, as it wa.s at a considerable distance from our own line 
of defence. Thus, on the night of .September 4th, ended 
the fourth attempt of the enemy to breach Saunders’s post. 
It will be seen in the nc.xL chapter that thus frustrated one 
of the main designs of the enemy in their plan of attack for 
the following day, Scplciuber Sth. 

Wc next come to Sago's post. It will be remembered 
that one of the features of the attack of Augu.st loth was 
the springing by the enemy of a mine, directed against Ibis 
post, but harmlcs.s from having fallen short of it. Next 
evening, August iith, the enemy returned to work at this 
mine. The first step taken against this renewed effort wa.s 
a sortie next morning by twelve men of the 33nd led by 
Lieut. Clcry, who commanded the po.st. This sortie failed, 
however, and had to return at once ; as it found itself met 
by a very strong covering part3'', all ready and on the alert 
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to protect their miners. Our sortie was fortunate in return- 
ing without I0.SS. A counlcmiinc was immediately begun, 
or ratlrcr a gallery was driven from a .start which had been 
previously prc]Darccl. Both the mine and the countermine 
advanced rapidly toward.s each other ; and on their approach- 
ing sufficiently clo.se, Lieut. Hutchinson, who was in charge, 
loaded the mine and exploded it, while the enemy were 
.still heard at work with the pick. 

I'rom thi.s time the enemy avoided further molestation of 
this po.st till August JQth, but sound.s having been then 
again heard, a second gallciy was .started, from its extreme 
salient ; and on September 3rd, a third from its north-cast 
end. Both mines were still in hand when the attack of 
vSeptember sth look place. 

The next post to be dealt with is Anderson’s. As it was 
Exposed to the cnciny’.s attack both on its eastern and its 
southern front, a shaft had been .sunk early at its south- 
ea.stcm comer. The signs and .sounds on the eastern front 
le<l, on Augu.st 13th, after the contest at Sago’.s was ended, 
to a gallery being driven from that sliaft eastwards ; which 
on the T 7th had reached a length of thirty-si.x feet, and was 
then halted, for the time, as all ho.sti!c .sounds had cca.sed 
But on the 23rd, the miners being again heard, though 
more to the left, a side gallery was driven from the first 
one, northwards, parallel to the face of the po.sition, starting 
from a point twenty feet cli.stant from the .shaft. On the 
aytli this too was stopped, and next day a third gallery wa.s 
driven southwards from’ the shaft as sound.s were heard in 
that quarter; thi.s was carried on for five days, till further 
work wa.s not required for the time. At this post, therefore, 
three galleries had been driven to counteract the enemy’s 
efforts, aird had .stopped them all without any actual 
contest. 

We come next to the Brigade mc.s.s. A countermine had 
been carried forward by us, before Augu-st loth, from its /rft, 
to a length of thirty-eight feet, and then stopped and held 
for listening piirpo.scs. On August 20th, the miners were 
heard at work opposite the right of the po.s't. On the 21st, 
therefore, a gallciy from that end was started, which had 
readied a length of thirty-three feet by the 27th, when it 
was halted; while the progress of the enemy, who were 
.still driving onwards, was watched. On the 29th they passed 
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Ihc head of oiir gallery, and then our miners working 
vigorously to the flank broke into their gallery, seized and 
held it as far as their shaft, and then loaded and exploded 
it at that end, destroying the shelter from which it had 
started. 

The rebels, however, seemed to be as determined here as 
again.st Saunders’s post For on September 3rd they were 
heard at Avork opposite the iniddle of the post, between the 
two galleries \vhich had been already carried out and were 
still extant. To meet this new attack', Lieut. Hutchinson 
drove an intercepting gallery, parallel to the fiicc of the post, 
from the left mine, starting from a point in it thirty feet 
from the .shaft, .so as eventually to meet our right mine, and 
form an imdcrgrouncl road which .should intercept anj' 
approach of the enemy between the two existing gallerie.s. 
This countermine or li.stcning gallcrj’ was .still in progrc.ss 
on September 5 th. 

We now come to the Sikh .square, which tvas the only 
post in which our opponents .succeeded in cffcctinga breach ; 
a success due to their not having been detected ; owing, it 
was believed, to the noise made by the stamping of the 
Sikh cavalry horses picketed close at hand. 

The Sikh post consisted of three squares, one behind the 
other, the front facing the south ; its right or eastern (lank 
being separated by a narrow lane from Gubbin.s’s post, the 
front of which, as already dc-scribed, wa.s thrown further 
back than the front of the Sikh square. This lane, it may 
be here mentioned, was swept by a gun which we had 
placed in position at its inner end. 

The cnem}'’ had begun two mines from their position 
before the Sikh square ; one directed at our left (the western), 
the other at our right (the eastern) end of its face. Since 
the houses were picketed along the eastern .side of the 
square, bordering the lane above-mentioned, it wa.s the 
eastern mine which was not discovered, and which effected 
the breach. The western mine had been detected, and on 
the 1 6th a gallery had been started, from the we.st end close 
to the Brigade me.ss, to meet it. These two mines, the 
enemy’s and ours, had come quite close to each other, and 
preparations to load them for explosion were begun 
simultaneously by the enemy and ourselves on the morning 
of the 1 8th. Lieut. Hutchinson had laid his charge, and 
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was tamping when the mutineers began a vigorous musketry 
fire on the post — evidently an attack — and our Sikh party 
of miners had barely time to clear out of their gallery and 
shaft when the enemy sprung both their mines. The one 
at the cast end was effective, and made a large breach thirty 
feet wide in our line of defence; the other had evidently 
not been tamped at all, and expended its force along both 
their own gaillcry and ouns, but chiefly their own ; laying in 
ruins the shelter from which they had .started. 

This cxplo.sion wa.s, for the moment, expected to prove, 
as on July 30 th and Augu.st 10th, the prelude to an all-i'ound 
attack. But a few minutes sufficed to .show that .such was 
not the ease, and that no .such attack had been ijrepared. 

ru.sh wa.s made by a small party of the enemy at the 
breach ; but they were at once shot down by our musketry 
from the Brigade mess, and from the second Sikh square 
(in the rear), which acted as a retrenchment. Another party 
made a lodgment at the outhou.se at tlie end of the lane, 
to loophole the wall .so a.s to fire along the in.side of the 
breach. Hut our gun (a tvvcnty-four-pouncler horvilzer) 
at the inner end of the lane quickly opened upon them 
and drove them off; anotlior gun was now run down into 
the Sikh .square so a.s to face the breach ; the reserve 
company (the 84th) ajqx;arod to reinforce the po.st ; and all 
aVf'iilable hand.s were .set to work at both ends of the breach, 
carrying planks and doors and setting them upright in the 
opening, each in succession overlapping the preceding one ; 
till eventually the whole thirty feet of breach was barri- 
caded. This barricade was .strengthened and finished off 
by earthwork and sand-bags during the following night. 

But in the cour.se of the .same afternoon (the i8th) we 
retaliated on the enemy by making a .sortie from Gubbins'.s 
po.st, attacking and taking the .shelter from which they had 
begun their minc-s, and de.sLroying them all ha,st)^ 
demolition. 

In fact the day which had begun .so inauspiciously ended 
almo.st gleefully, Three officers and a few men had been 
blown up by the explosion, but had escaped almost un- 
harmed. Five men, however, were buried in the debris of 
the breach. It may be added that this wa.s the solitary 
instance when the re.serve had to be called out. 

During this stage therefore our antagonists had .successfully 
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driven and exploded one mine ; a second had been ex- 
ploded without ail)' damage to us ; we had checked twch'c 
other mines by our twelve coiintennincs ; and had destroyed 
five of them by our explosions. 

As already mentioned, the bc.siegcr.s had also been at 
work at tivo other mines, directed respectively again.st the 
Redan and the church, which came to nothing. 

It remain.s to dc.scribe the one mining operation in which 
we took the offensive. This was directed against Johannes’ 
house, the one liou.se which, as has been mentioned, was left 
close to our position without its upper storey having been 
deinoli.shcd. Owing to this, the enemy’s marksmen in it 
ivcre able to play havmc from it in two or three directions, 
but cspeciall}’ with the Cawnpore Battery, ivhich the)- 
practically silenced. It was, therefore, decided to under- 
mine and blow it up ; and to me this exciting duty W'a.s 
assigned on Augiust 17th. The mine had to be started from 
some point in. the shops which we had barricaded, abutting 
oil the wall of the Martinierc. Johanne.s’ hou.se could not 
be seen from within these shops, and the first step to be 
taken wa.s to make a .survey and plan of the essential points 
of the two positions, our own and the enemy’s, to admit of 
a proper design for the operation. The .survey was made 
b)' climbing on to the roof of the building, crawling along 
behind the shelter of its parapet ivall, and taking (i) the 
positions of the .sites of some shot-holes in that wall, and 
(2) bearings, through those sliot-hole.s, of the chief point.s 
of the edifice to be attacked. I thus ascertained that the 
building was fift}- feet long ; and distant forty feet from our 
ivall, and thirty-four feet from where the edge of our shaft 
must be. The exact proper site for our .shaft was also thu.s 
fixed. The plan decided on w'as to drive a gallery out for 
a length of fift)^ feet, which would bring us sixteen feet 
within the face of the building; and then to drive branche.s 
right and left, each twelve feet long, which should end at 
thirteen feet from the side walls. At the end.s of these 
branche.s were to be short returns, to form the chamber.s in 
which the charges should be laid. 

This plan was proposed and approved on Augu.st 1 7tli, and 
the shaft was sunk arid the mine .started the .same after- 
noon. It wms kept as secret as possible for obviou.s rcason.s ; 
and the 32nd miner.s were the only men omplo)-cd on it, 
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with orders to work with as little noise as possible. To 
make it.s roof .secure, casing was used for that portion of 
it which pas.scd underneath the ditch and pali.sadc outside 
the po.sition. On the fifty-foot gallery being finished, two 
parties were set to work at the two branches. On the 
evening of the 20th the mine wa.s finished, and it was 
arranged to fire it early next morning. During the night, 
the four charges were laid, of one hundred pounds each ; 
and tire liosc by which they were to be fired rvas laid along 
the whole length of the gallery up to the shaft. The tamping 
was peculiar ; the long gallery was not tamped at all, but 
the junction of the branches at its end was tamped for a 
length of some ten feet, and their ends at the immediate 
neighbourhood of the charges were closely tamped and 
packed. 

It was arranged that on the mine being sprung, two sorties 
.should be made right and left of the .site of the explosion. 

At the earliest dawn of the 2i.st all was ready; not 
a .sign had ever appeared of the enemy having .su.spectcd 
(Uir design. A brisk fire of mu.sketrj- was opened from 
our loophole.s and that part of the po.sition gcnerall)' on 
Joliannes’ house, and the hou.ses behind it. The encni)’ 
were aroused ; they swarmed into Johannes’ and the other 
houses, which were .soon seen to he filled with lights ; then, 
when it began to grow .sufficiently light, the ho.se wa.s fired 
direct — without the u.sual intervention of a fuse — from the 
shaft, and in about a minute one shock was felt ; the whole 
of Johannes’ house opened outward.s, and collapsed like 
a house of cards. In the mid.st of the turmoil that en.sued 
the two parlies made their .sortie, attacked and captured 
the adjacent houses, and lodging charges in them, destro>’cd 
them by hasty demolition. 

Thus fell what had been the great thorn in our side ; 
and on its fall, our Cawnpore Battery resumed its proper 
rtile of protecting the south-eastern angle of the po.sition 
with its adjacent face.s. The intensity of this mining con- 
test .so strained the powers of the few engineers, that 
lieutenant Hay of the 48th N. I., like Lieutenant TuUoch 
before him, had to be added to their .strength, to relieve 
them of the supervi.sioD of the ordinary defence.^ ; and most 
valuable was the aid they afforded. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THIRD STAGK: DENKRAL INCIDEXTS 

IlAViND described the mining opcralions of this the 
third stage of the siege, we turn now to the contests and 
incidents of other kinds. 

The soi-tic that wa.s made from Sago’s post on the day 
after the second general attack has been already dealt with 
in connection with the mine there. A similar sortie was 
made on the 1 3th from Gnbbins’s post, against the shelter 
from which the enemy had made their effort at that point, 
on tliat second attack, tlircc days before. The mutineers 
were driven off, but no mine was found, only a deep trench ; 
xvhich, it was afterwards said, had been intended to act 
as a shelter-trench from musketry and artillery fire. 
Similar sorties were made into the same position on the 
1 8th and 19th (August), immediately after the enemy had 
breached the Sikh square; but on the,se two latter occa- 
sions our parties took powder with them, and demolished 
the .shelter that had been left, so as to make it ii.sdc.ss for 
any hostile purpo.se.s. 

Then two sorties were made on the 21st simultaneously, 
to the right and left of Johannes’ house, immediately on 
its being blown up. They were led by McCabe and 
Browne of the 32nd, and have been described in connection 
with that mine. 

Except at Sago’s, in connection with the mine there, and 
at the Sikh square on tlie occasion of the breach (both of 
which events have been already described), the enemy 
entered on no conte.st with us at close quarters ; but they 
silenced the Cawnpore Battery on August 12th by their 
fire from Johannes’ hou.se, and they constructed battcric.s 
oppo.site the Baily Guard gate and Gubbins’s po.st. 

Their action on the Cawnpore Battery led to the removal 
of one of its guns, and to the reduction of the garrison that 
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occupied it; the men removed from it going into the 
adjacent posts, Deprat’s and Anderson’s, though of course 
remaining on the alert for any possible attack on the 
battciy. The silencing of the Cawnporc Battery was 
regarded b}'' some as a disgrace. "We” (the bc.sicgcrs) 
“ were never .silenced at Mooltan — we silenced inauji of 
ihc cnemy’.s batteries" (the besieged) “instead," was the 
remark of a gallant major. He did not see that the correct 
inference was the rcver.se of hi.s conclusion, and that our 
defence, in which only one battery, instead of man)-, had 
been silenced, was entitled to the greater credit. But the 
ans^vcl• of the laicknow garrison to this success of the 
enemy was the mining and destruction of Johannes’ house, 
and the removal with it of any command on the pari of the 
be.siegcr.s over the Cawnporc Battery. 

The battery begun by the enemy opposite the Bally 
Guard gate wa.s at the gateway facing it, called the 
Lutkun Durwaza. It was for two heavy guns, and was 
started at the ver)- end of August, simultaneously, and in 
co-operation with, the mining attack on Saunder.s’.s post on 
the right flanlt of the Baily Guard gate. The reply to 
thi.s .step was the coii.struction of a counter-battery in the 
Treasury post, on tlic left of the gate, by Aitken’,s Scpo>'.s, 
who held it; it.s tLrmamcnt was an eighteen-pounder ^gun, 
and a twenty-four-poundcr howitzer. The .sequel will 
appear on September 5fh. 

The enemy's battery oppo.site Gubbins’s was a mi.s- 
chievous one. The first .step was to improve the bastion 
at the .salient of the post, but the mo.st important and 
effective mea.surc was the employment there of an eight- 
inch mortar, mounted as a howitzer by the ingenuity of 
Lieutenant Bonham. This arrangement was at once called 
“the .ship,” and was taken all over the position, to be used 
wherever mo.st needed ; at Gubbin.s’.s it immediately silenced 
the oppo.site battery referred to. 

The only other effort on the part of the enemy that need 
be mentioned was an attempt, on August 2 otli, to burn down 
the Baily Guard gate. The few men who were engaged 
in the attempt crawled carefully to the gate, laid their 
combustibles, and were not detected till they had set the 
gate on fire ; but they tvere .speedily driven off, and the 

L 
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fire was extinguished by our native water-carriers. To 
prevent any renewal of the attempt, the walls immediately 
flanking the gate were loop-holed. 

The continued rain had meanwhile tended to wear away 
our defences, which had consequently required incessant 
woiiv to keep them in due repair, '['he mo.st prominent 
mischief it had accomplished wa.s to the buildings; as.sistcd 
a.s it wa.s by the artillciy fire, which Avas constantly kept 
up on them, buch buildings as Anderson’s and Deprat’s 
were now practically in ruin.s, the upper romn.s of the 
Brigade mess had fallpn in, and a j)ortion of the K-csidency 
itself collapsed on August nth, burying four men of the 
3r!nd in the ruins. 

One other very .serious danger that now developed, owing 
to the hcav)f rains, was the growth of long grass all over 
the neutral ground up to the foot of our defences, giving 
ncAV opportunitic.s to the enemy of stealthy approach. The 
need of vigilant Avatch on the part of the scntrie.s was much 
increased, and explorers had constantly to steal out and 
search the immediate outskirts of the defences. 

A.s to our lossc.s during thi.s .stage, they were hea^y 
among the families. But the officers who were killed or 
mortally Avouncled were much fewer than in the previous 
stages, and one of thc.se, Lieutenant Birch, was .shot, 
through error of course, by our own sentries, while ex- 
ploring outside. The principal lo.ss in thi.s stage was that 
of Major Andcr.son, the Chief lingincer, who succumbed on 
the iith to dysentery. His los.s wa.s more serious than 
wa.s generally realized, less as an engineer, invaluable a.s he 
had been in that capacity (for Captain Fulton who suc- 
ceeded him Avon the admiration and enjoyed the confidence 
of the Avholc garrison), than as a Avise counsellor of the 
General in command. Sir Henry Lawrence when dying- 
had urged reliance on his counsel ; and it may be safely 
surmised that, had he lived to be consulted through the 
remainder of the siege, some grave mistakes that were made 
(as Avill be presently shown) avouIcI probably have been 
averted. 

The last subject to be dealt Avith In ordinary course 
before describing the third great attack, is that of the 
communications with HaA-clock; but it is necessary, a.s a 
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jjrcliminaiy, to refer to the question of the state of the food 
supply of the garrison. 

The whole of that supply had been collected and stored 
though not fully arranged before the .siege commenced. 
Two bodies of officers, the Commi-ssariat Department 
under Captain Jame.s, and the District Civilian.s under Mr. 
Martin, had been the principal agencic.s for the purpo.se. 
They had been truly indefatigable ; and all these supplies 
had been .stored, before the siege began, wherever room 
could be found or made for them. While this .storage vva.s 
going on, the subordinate officials, doubtle.s.s, kept the usual 
records of the location of the supplies. On the day of 
Chinhut, however, nearly the whole of this subordinate staff 
disappeared, and Captain James was grievously wounded 
in the knee. A staff of officers wa.s appointed to act under 
him for the control and distribution of the ration.s ; but it 
.seems to be certain that, although it was quite well known 
where all the stores were, neither he nor they nor anybody 
knew at thi.s period what quantity of food of variou.s kinds, 
except live stock, was ever actually available ; no one scem.s 
to have ever been directed to inquire ; no .stoclc was taken ; 
no inventory ever existed, so far as records can show, or 
inciuirie.s have been able to elicit; although there can be no 
doubt that thus wa.s a matter which Sir Henry Lawrence 
referred to in hi.s dying houns, as one of the most urgent of 
our necessitie.s. Blanae for the omission can hardly attach 
to Captain James in his wounded .state, and certainly jiot 
to hi.s newly-appointed and inexperienced .staff, whoso whole 
time and attention were required for the supervi.sion and 
distribution of the rations. But there were plentj^ of 
officers available for any such special task as ascertaining 
and registering the use made of all the available shelter and 
accommodation, and then 'measuring up and taking stock 
of all the food supply stored. Thus, however, does not 
appear to have been done, or perhaps even .suggested. 
Thi.s subject is here referred to as a preliminary — an im- 
portant one as it will be seen — to the corre.spondencc with 
Havelock, to which wc will now turn. 

It will be remembered, that by the end of the second 
•Stage of the siege, on August loth, the latest intelligence 
which the garrison had received was of Havelock’s action.s 
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of July 29th, and his subscqucnl retirement to Mungurwar. 
After that, Tytler had, on August 4th, written a letter to Mr. 
Gubbin.s; intimating Havelock’s intention to advance im- 
mediately towards Lucknow, and advising the garrison to 
be prepared to co-operate on his arrival, even to cutting its 
way out if need be. But this letter did not reach the 
Residency till August 15th. Ungud, who brought it, had 
been for a time a juisoncr with the enemy, and had then 
had to go back to Cawnpore, .so tha< he now brought, not 
only this letter, but the much later ncw.s of Jfavelock’s 
withdrawal from Ouclc and return to Cawnpore, 

These tiding.s, of cour.se, cau.scd the dccpc.st anxiety, and 
the following letter was the reply .sent by General fnglis on 
the following night, the i6th — 

“A note from Colonel Tytler to Mr. Gubbins reached 
last night, dated at Mungurwar, the 4th inst. The latter 
paragraph, which is as follows — ‘You must aid its in every 
way, even to cutting your way out if we can’t force our way 
in,’ — ha.s caused me much imcasincs.s, as it is quite impo.ssible, 
with my weak and .shattered force, that I can leave my 
defences. You must bear in mind how I am hampered ; 
that I have upward.s of one hundred and twenty sick and 
wounded, and at least two hundred and twenty women and 
about two hundred and thirty children, and no carriage of 
any description, besides sacrificing twenty-three lakhs of 
treasure and about thirty guns of sorts, 

“ In consequence of the news received, I shall .soon put 
the force on half rations, unless I hear again from you. 
Our provisions will last us then till about September loth. 

“ If you hope to save this force, no time must be lost in 
pushing forward. We arc daily being attacked by the 
enemy, who are within a few yards of our defences. Their 
mines have already weakened our po.st, and I liave every 
rca.son to believe they arc canying on othcr.s. Their 
eighteen-pounders are within one hundred and fifty 3ard,s of 
some of our batteries, and from their position and our 
inability to form working parties, we cannot reply to them, 
and consequently the damage clone hourljc i.s veiy great. 
My strength now in Europeans is three hundred and fifty, 
and about three hundred natives, and the men are dread- 
fully harassed ; and owing to part of the Residency having 
been brought down by round shot, manj' are without 
.shelter. Our native force having been assured, on Colonel 
Tytlcr’.s authority, of your near approach some twenty-five 
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clays ago, arc naturally losing confidence, and if they leave 
us, I do not see how the defences are to be manned. Did 
you receive a letter and plan from me from thi.s man 
Ungud ? Kindly answer this question.” 

There may be differences of opinion as to whether this 
picture of the situation was not overdrawn or too highly 
coloured, and whether an appeal of this sort was necessary 
or desirable. Tint there can be no question of the a.stound- 
ing error in the description given of the state of the food 
supply. Not merely was it here laid down at only' a small 
fraction — about an eighth — of what it really' was ; but the 
relieving general received an utterly false idea of the 
desperate condition, in the matter of starvation and inani- 
tion, into which the garrison must sink deeper and deeper 
after September loth. 

The above was a rcpl}' to Tydlcr’s letter of August 4th. 
Tor a fortnight no other letter was received from Have- 
lock, though he had written on August 8th to Inglis, men- 
tioning the unavoidable necc.s.sily for his return to Cawn- 
porc. This letter never seems to have reached Lucknow. 
Then on August 29th, a fortnight after the i-eccipt of 
Ty tier's letter, one arrived from Havelock him.sclf, dated 
from Cawiiporc on the 24th, which ran thus — 

" I have your letter of the i6th in.st I can only say, 
do not negotiate, but rather perish sword in hand. Sir 
Colin Campbell, who came out at a day’s notice to com- 
mand, upon the news arriving of General Anson’s death, 
proiTiises me fre.sh troops, and ymu will be my first care. 
The reinforcements may reach me in from twenty to 
twenty'-five days, and I will prepare everything for a march 
on Lucknow.” 

Such then was the position of affairs within the Resi- 
dency', and such the outlook, when the third general attack 
rvas made on it on September Sth. 

It began in the same way a.s on the two former occasions. 
The enemy sprang two mine.s, one aimed at Gubblns’s, the 
other at the middle of the Brigade mess ; this being the 
mine which had been checked by the last gallery we drove 
at that post with the express object of intercepting it 
Both minc.s were far .short of their mark, and proved harm- 
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less. The enemy had also obviou.sly intended to .spring a 
third mine at Saunders’s post — the one we had destroyed 
during the preceding night. This had clearly been meant 
to act in concert with the battery they had con.structed at 
the Lutkun Durwaza. So, when the attack began, putting 
up with the failure of the mine, they opened out from 
their battery on the Baily Guard gate. The new eighteen- 
pounder counter-battery, which our Sepoys of the 13th 
N. I. had made at the Treasury post,^ was thereupon 
unmasked, opened out, and at once silenced it. The attack 
at this quarter forthwith collapsed. 

The enemy came on with fair boldness, however, at the 
Brigade mess and Sikh .square, and tried to storm Gubbin.s’s 
post with some real clash ; but they were .so steadily and 
rc.solutely met and so severely punished that they .soon 
retired, and the whole attack ceased at an early hour. Our 
loss amounted to three Sepoys killed and one English 
soldier wounded ! 

The special feature in this fight wa.s the first appearance 
among the enemy in any numbers of the Taloolcdans’ 
retainers, who were evidently placed in front, and lost 
heavily. 


* Vide, p. 145. 



CHAPTER IX 


VOURTII STA(;K ok the dekenck. 

.'\ktER llic utter and speedy collapse of their attack of 
September Sth, the enemy never showed any heart. They 
never attempted an a.s.sault nor a clo.se attack on any siny;le 
po.st ; but they did not desist from mining, nor from their 
constant artillery and musketry fire. 

In mining, their efforts were now more easily foiled, 
bccaitsc thcj-c was lc,s.s ground left available for mining, 
and at most points we were already at least half prepared 
to meet them. 

On September gth they were heard at work opposite both 
the Cawnporc Battery and the Sikh square. At the Cawn- 
porc Battery our countermine for its protection from Deprat’s 
.shop had been kept loaded ever .since the end of July; 
and now, on September glh, when the enemy were judged 
to have come sufheienti)' close, its charge rvas fired and 
the enemy’.s gallery destroyed. 

At the Sikh .square, two galleries were driven out to 
meet the cncmy’.s approachc.s. Opposite one they ceased 
working, but at the other they continued to advance ; .so 
on the nth our mine was loaded, and fired with complete 
succc.s.s. 

Then on the loth and F2th there appeared .signs of the 
enemy being at work opposite the following irosts ; where, 
con.scquently, we began and continued dcfen.sivc gallcrie.s 
up to September 20th. 

I. At the middle of the front of the Brigade mcs.s, 
where we completed an intercepting gallery, 

II. At the Cawnpore Battery, along the only firm ground 
left there. 

III. From the Treasury post outward, and then across 
the front of the Baily Guard gate, 

IV. Outward and then across the face of Germon’.s po.st. 
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By these countcnnincs and protcclive galleries, and froni' 
the effects of the mines that had been already explodecl, 
the following stretch of the line of entrenchment was now 
practically nearly secure against the enemy’s mines ; vi;i. 
from the Treasury post, by the Baily Guard gate, Saunders’s 
post, Sago’s, Germon’s, Anderson’s, the Cawnpore Battciy, 
Deprat’s, the Martiniere and the Brigade mess, ii[) to the 
Sikh square. 

In fact, the onl}^ part of our po.sition then left rcallj- 
assailable by mines was Gubbins’s post; for oppo.sitc all the 
rest of the line of the entrenchment, the po.sitions now held 
b}' the enemy were too distant to give them, with their 
crude knowledge and appliances, any chance of success 
against the experience we had now acquired in the methods 
for detecting and dealing with their efforts. 

During the remaining days of the siege, or at its eiul, 
we found the following mines which the encm)" had been 
driving. 

I. Towards the church : this wa.s discovered in a sortie, 
made on the nth in order to explore and guard against 
such efforts. It had only been begun; but we destroyed 
it, and the shelter from which it had been started. 

II. A gallery driven by the cncmj’ towards the Bail}- 
Guard gate fell in, while it wa.s .still a long distance off from 
our line, 

III. A second attempt at mining towards the church 
was detected and .stopped b>' a sortie on September 2i.st. 

IV. A mine, which we had long felt certain was being 
directed again.st the Redan, was found, and Ijlown up bj- 
ourselvc.s .'ifter September 25th. It had not come so ncar 
tlie Redan as the mine that wa.s .sprung on July 20th, and 
w'ould, in fact, lia\-e pa.sscd its front or apex at a long 
distance. 

Such their was the mining warfare during the last stage 
of the .siege. The cnem3^’.s efforts had become feeble, 
whereas our defence was now practically as.sured : a rc.siilt 
due partly to our unremitting exertion.s during tire la.sl eight 
or nine weeks, and partly to the enemy’.s failures helping 
to make the ground impracticable for further mining, ft 
was an ab.solutc mistake to suppose, that so long a.s we held 
our outpo.sts v'e were any longer in imminent danger from 
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their inii:ing attacks, or that aii}- mines were discovered 
from which we ran an}' serious ris]-:, or, in fact, risk at 
all. .Still, though the engineers knew this, the garrison did 
not — and their anxict}- about it wa.s undiminished. 

The onh' vigorous step.s taken bj- the cneni}- during 
these three weeks la}’ in the concentration of artiller}- fire 
on the r awnpeire Battciy and on Gubbin.s’.s bastion. Oppo.site 
the former they planted guns in two positions, one on its 
ca.st, the otlicr to the .south : while against Gubbins’s the}- 
establi.shetl a battery on higher ground, in what wa.s called 
the Bolund Bagh; doing much damage from it till the}- 
were an.swcrcd by the eight-incli mortar.s mounted a.s howit- 
zers, which have been already dc.scribed as Bonham’s ships. 
They also again tried to place combustible.s at the Bail}- 
Guard gate, but were detected and shot down. 

Still, though they never once made any serious or clo.se 
attempt at an attack during this last stage, they haras.sed 
the garreson greatly b}' constantly .starting furious cannon- 
ading and musketry all round, as if preluding an attack. 
Such alarms, lasting only for half-an-hour or so, occurred 
nearly every day, and also at night; always mak-ing 
ncce.ssar}' a turn-out of the several garrisons. 

On the part of the defenders, there u’crc occasional 
sorties. 'I’wo were made, as alread}' mentioned, Lo explore 
for mines in front of the church; and a third wa.s made (on 
September 6th) from Innes’s post, to blow down some small 
houses which had Idccu left on the low ground just outside 
the position. Captain Fulton led this .sortie. The c.xit 
to the low ground 'wa.s by ladclcr.s : and Fulton, having 
laid his charges, gave the word for the party to retire, tie 
then fired hi.s fuse, but was delayed in return b}’ the party 
not having retired and cleared off as rapidly as they should. 
The cxplo.sion consequently took place while he wa.s still 
on the ladder, and he was considerably bruised and con- 
tused by the flying dt’bris. 

There had meanwhile been \’cry heavy rain, which 
damaged the defences greatly, compelling the garrison to bo 
constantly at work repairing the parai^ets and embrasures. 

Moreover, for reasons which will prcscntl}'- appear, 
additional work had then to be undertaken in extending the 
.sy.stcm of reti'cnchments, i. e. of having dcfensix’c works in 
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rear of outposts and exposed points ; and further, two 
batteries, of which the sites only had been .started, at the 
heads of lanes in the Commis.sariat position on the Western 
face, were now worked at from September nth. 

Besides injuring the parapets and defences, the rains, 
as.si.stcd by the enemy ’.s cannonading, had been more and 
more injuring the building.s, and reducing our habitable 
shelter. Two side.s of Innc.s’.s house were now in ruins ; so 
was one of the walls of the Brigade incss ; so were Deprat’.s, 
Anderson’.s, and a part of the Martiniere ; and the verandah 
of the Residency had fallen. 

Cholera still continued ; Captain Mansfield had died from 
it ; .scurvy was developing seriously, and the phy.sical 
strength of the defenders was very sensibly reduced. They 
had lost in muscle, activity, and vitality. They, that is, the 
fighting men, had been put on half rations .since August 
25th, and all others on .still .smaller ration.s. 

Rc.sidc.s Captain Mansfield, who died of cholera, other 
officers succumbed to wounds, fever, and other causes — 
Captain .Simons, and Lieutenants Graham, Fullerton, and 
Cunliffe. But our great lo.ss during this last .stage of the 
siege — our greatest loss, many thought, after Sir Henry 
Lawrence — was that of Captain Fulton of the Engineers, 
who was killed by a round .shot in Gubbins’.s bastion. Fulton 
had succeeded to the Engineer command on Major Ander- 
son’s death ; but long before that he had, in consequence of 
the Major’s serious ill-health, been in practical charge of 
the Engineer operations ; and had won the confidence of the 
garrison by his skill, energy, and fertility of re, source, 
bc,side.s hi.s exceptional coolncs.s and intrepidity as a soldier. 
He had realized the great gravity of our position when the 
enemy explodccl their first mine, and had started our 
defence in mining warfare with almost desperate energy, 
born of anxiety. Now, before we lost him, he was almo.st 
jubilant in the knowledge that we had not lost an inch of 
ground; that we had stopped every mine of the enemy save 
one; that we had not only been thoroughly victorious in the 
mining conte.st against tremendous odds, but had practically 
made the position .safe against the enemy’.s further efforts. 
And with his shrewd and resolute face, and his cheerful 
bearing, ho did more than any other twenty men to keep 
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up the spirits of the g-arrison. Wherever lie appeared, it 
was the signal to be tip and doing. 

Besides his otlier merits, Fulton was a craclc shot, and 
occasionally, especially if the enemy had been worrying 
any particular post by their .sharpshooters, he would yet 
hold of the rifles there anti fire severals rounds into the 
opposite line of loopholc.s till he had silenced their fire, 
lie sometimes got a friend to guide him in these eases by 
the u.sc of a telescope or binocular. On one occasion his 
friend called out, “ There are two people at the loophole,” 
on which he fired. And next day there was a report 
among tire Sikhs of the Sikh .square, that two men had 
been killed b}' one .shot at that morcha, i. e. />m'/ of the 
enemy, one of them being the officer of the iSth Cavair)', 
who was commanding- it. 

The enemy were very close round the Sikh .square, and 
conversations', more or less bantering, between the two 
parties on the opposite sides were of constant occurrence. 

Bj' this time, in fact, all wa.s going on well a.s regards 
efficiency of defence, except in one respect ; and this it wa.s 
that made further mining attacks possible, causing the 
necc.s.sity for pressing on the retrenchments, I mean the 
generally growing imprc.ssion among the natives of the 
garrison that our position wits hopeless ; that the story of 
the approach of a force to our relief was mere moon.shine, 
a falsehood concocted by Ungud to cuny favour and get 
heavy rewards. There was no doubt whatever of the 
existence of this feeling, and it was impossible to say what 
shape it might not take. I was told about September 1 0th by 
my servant that the tendency was, to hold on till October i.st. 
And two days aftcrward.s, on September 12 , at one of the 
nig'ht-working parties at the new Shccphousc Battery, I 
had a conversation with the native officer on duty, who 
told me that the current belief, in which he himself shared, 
was that all Ungud’s .stoi'ies were untrue, and that there 
was no British force in our neighbourhood. Fortunately 
he was startled out of thc.se doubts by some plain facts that 
I mentioned — the letters Ungud had actually brought in ; 
the handwriting of their writers, which had been I'ccognized ; 
the numbers he had stated of the regiments, and the names 
of many of the officers ; peculiarities in the uniforms, such 
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as the square buttons oF the Highlanclcr.s, and their bagpipes. 
All these details, I pointed out, could not be concoctions ; 
Ungud must have seen them, and mu.st have reccir’cd the 
letters from some one, I believe that this conversation, 
including a.s it did a .sketch of what had probably been 
occurring, had a material effect on the minds of the Sepoys. 

The, sc men had, doubtlc.s.s, cxpre.ssed their .sentiments 
pretty freely to Ungiid. But he had his revenge. On 
September 25th, there was no more prominent or excited 
figure than his, watching the advancing troops, dancing 
and leaping before his hitherto incredulous comrades, 
jeering and .snapping his fingers at them, pointing to the 
troop.s in the distance and ciying out, “ Who is the liar 
now ? Who has been inventing talc.s, and telling lies about 
Havelock Sahib, and Tytler Sahib, and Neill Sahib, and 
Barrow Sahib .? ” 

Had no relief arrived soon, there were, doubtless, many 
that would have remained with us .staunch to the death. 
There is no braver man than the Rajpoot when his sense 
of pride and honour arc fairly enlisted. Still, many would 
have disappeared. And with their drsappcarance, and with 
our own dwindling numbers, it might have very .soon 
become nccc.s.sary to draw in our horns, give up .some of 
our outer posts and defencc.s, and hold on to the inner posts, 
which commanded them and served a.s rctrenchment.s. 

At the .same time, it ought to be mentioned that the 
Sepoys did not .stand alone in their di.strust of any relief 
being rcall}- imminent. There were officer.s in the garrison 
— and the\' were among the mo.st thoughtful, intelligent, 
and bravest of all — who, while they, of course, fully believed 
the information brought by Ungud, did not believe in the 
possibility of relief, 1 had ca.sually mentioned the above 
convcivsation to one of otir very be.st officer.s ; one of much 
experience in frontier warfare, and of exceptional intrepidit}’ 
and vigour. His reply was, “ Havelock may come near, 
but how can he make his way against the large force 
hemming us in, through the streets or other routes which 
they are certainly barricading? Also he will probably have 
other forces to tackle ; we hear nothing of Delhi. Ten to 
one, our small annj' there has been wiped out, and the 
enemy may pour down an army from there onto Have- 
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](jck’.s, or otlicr JJritish troops that may be keeping the 
field here,” Such were the thoughts in hi.s mind. We 
had no knowledge of the support the force on the Delhi 
ridge was receiving from the I’linjab; and without that 
knowledge lie had .sound rciusoiis for his view.s and his 
anxiety. 

h'ortiinatcly, Iiowever, the siege was now really drawing 
to its close ; to its succour, that is, by the force whom we 
Iiad been expecting for nearly two months. There were 
.signs daily, in spite of the continuous heavy rain, of move- 
ments of troops, especially after September iStb, and of 
greater activity among the enemy ; and, at length on the 
22nd, Ungud returned bringing a letter which aiinoiincecl 
that Havelock’s force had again crossed the Gangers into 
Glide ; and there was much rejoicing. 

Next forenoon we heard cannonading in the Caivnpore 
•direction, and there was much movement in the more 
distant streets, but the garrison was not much molested. 

On the 24th, the commotion in the strcet.s and the 
cannonading towards Cawnporc were continued, and in the 
evening the Cawnporc angle of the position was subjected 
to heavy fire, though nothing further came of the threat. 
All that day, however, the garrison remained in a state of 
much an.xicty. If the relieving force had arrived .so close 
on the 2 3 I'd, why were there no nearer signs of it on the 
24th ? Could it have been succc.ssfully chcciced ? 

Then, during the following night, there were repeated 
alarm.s, and the whole garrison practically stood to its arms 
all night, Then the cannonading was again heard towards 
Cawnporc, /. e. towards the Char Bagh and the Alum Eagh, 
on the morning of the 2Sth. Before noon it seemed to 
cease ; then after about an hour, artillery and musketry 
also were heard, not to the south, but to the cast. There 
could now be no doubt that our friends had worked round 
the south-eastern c£uarter of the city, and were approaching 
u.s, not through the narrow streets, but across the ground 
between the Kafscr Bagh and the river, which was com- 
paratively open, though dotted over by detached buildings 
and walled gardens and enclosures. So the garrison pro- 
ceeded to aid this advance by shelling Its flank from our 
mortars, continuing thi.s fire till the evening. 
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Early in the afternoon it was seen that a great exodus of 
the city people had begun, and that with them Sepoys and 
troopers were crossing the river and streaming along' the 
road towards cantonments, and also towards Fyzabad. 
And it was further observed shortly afterwards that the 
bridge of boats had broken down, as the fugitives, including 
cavalry, were swimming across the river. 

By four o’clock we .saw our troops near the Molcc 
Mahul. Then the sound of heavy musketry wa.s suddenly 
heard ; it approached nearer and nearer ; and at length 
the head of the column wa.s seen entering the street that 
formed the direct approach to the Residency. In a few 
minutes more the leading men, including Generals Outram 
and Havelock, were within the ontrcnchment.s ! 

The most imminent danger of the garrison, the danger 
of a great catastrophe from the .successful irruption of 
overwhelming numbers of the enemy, was at an end. The 
arrival of Havelock’s force may not have been a relief in 
the technical military sense ; but it saved u.s from certain 
disaster, as will be shown later. 



CHAPTER X 

PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE ItEEENCL 

Tuf; heroic entry of Havelock’s and Outram's force, on 
September 25tli, into the Residency entrenchments not only 
marked the relief of the <rarri.son, but broiig-ht its single- 
handed defence of the position to a successful close. And 
it is fitting at this stage, before proceeding with the nar- 
rative, to touch on what .seem to be some of the prominent 
feature.s and characteristic.s of that defence. 

The first point to be noticed is that, weak' and slight a.s 
the defences were, their style, combined with the obstacles 
and impediments which lined their front, was thoroughly 
effective against the enemy with whom we had to contend. 
None of our adversaries ever succeeded — and many of them 
tried, though never in large numbers — to break their waj' 
through them. Such adventurous spirits as made the 
attempt, at the Cawnporc Battery, at innes’s post, and 
elsewhere, got entangled and caught in them ; and M'erc 
cither de.stro}'ed, or so punished by muslcctry or hand 
grenades, that the)’ gave up such endeavours; until the last 
attack, when the Talookdars’ men (Raj warn troops) ap- 
peared on the scene. At the same time, it may be re- 
marked that the efficacy of the.se obstructioms, thorough 
and fortunate a.s it was at the beginning of the siege, had 
probably di.sappcarcd towards the end of it ; for the con- 
tinuous rain must have beaten them down or covered them 
with mud; especially the abattis and small .stakes and 
crows’-feet. 

Next, in consequence of the difficulty they found in 
surmounting these obstacles, and the certainty of the 
desperate resistance of the defenders behind the defences, 
the enemy’s efforts were persistently directed to the form- 
ation of a practicable breach in them. Never once, from 
first to hast, did they attempt to storm the position, except 
where they had expected to find an opening made by their 
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mines ; and, practically, the essence of the struggle lay in 
their efforts to make such an opening, and our efforts to 
prevent it. Thcy^ attempted from the first to breach — if 
not by artillery, then by mining. 

The third feature of the contest is their utter failure to 
breach by artillery, and the reason. At first they tried to 
plant some of the guns at sites near our boundary; but our 
own artilleiy fire and our .sharpshooting' speedily stoppctl 
this. On moving back to safer spots, their fire was foiled by 
their own buildings and enclosures and ruins, which .screened 
from them the foot of our defences, rvhere alone that fire 
could have had any real effect. In the later days of the 
siege, they renewed their efforts at sites which they had 
carefully .selected, such as the Lutkun Durwaza, rhillips’s 
garden, and opposite Gubbins’s bastion ; but they were 
again defcatocl, not only by the .same fire a.s at fir.st, but b>' 
the new and superior metal then brought against them by 
Ronham’.s ingenious adaptation of eight-inch mortars to 
howitzer work. 

One feature in the attack that was in(r.st fortunate for 
us was the absence of vertical fire. The enemy had no 
mortars ; and the carca.scs and other such mbsailcs witli 
which they occasionally favoured us were hurled from 
cylindrical chambers dug in the ground. 

Another great feature of the contest, the most important 
of all in rny opinion, was the effort to breach our defcncc.s 
by mining. The mining attack alway.s lay with the enemy ; 
with the one exception of our attack on Johannes’ house, 
which rcc]uires no additional notice at this point. The 
cnemy’.s attaclc, however, may be usefully summarized. It 
ha.s been described at length in the narrative, and detailed 
by date and site, and it has been tabulated further on. 
From this it may be .seen that the enemy made thirty-.seven 
distinct and .separate attempts to undermine and breach 
our outer clefence.s ; the maB.s of their attempts being along 
two fronts, beginning at the Daily Guard gale, and attack- 
ing these succes.sive po.sts — Saunders’s, Sago’,s, Germoit’s, 
Ander.son’s, the Cawnporc Battery, the Martiniore, the 
Brigade mess, the Sikh square, and Gubbin.s’.s'. Of their 
thirty-.seven attempt.s, one was succes.sful— that at the Sikh 
.square on Augu.st 1 8 th — and thirty-.six were failure.s. Of 
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the thirty-six failures, eleven were due to the enemy’s own 
blundering, and not to our stoppage of them, The other 
twenty-five were all of them contested by us ; and were 
either checked and stopped before they could injure our 
defences, or blown up by us and destroyed. This success 
was due to the vigilance of the outposts in detecting the 
sounds of mining ; and to the genias of Fulton in antici- 
pating the intentions of the enemy, and combating their 
efforts where detected. The great difficult}" on our part 
arose from the want of labour. The men of the garrisons 
concerned could dig the shaft or well, and drive out the 
first few feet of a gallery, but the rest of the work required 
.special labour. But for this want, there would have been no 
great delay in enveloping the exposed fronts with inter- 
cepting galleries, which would have practically> averted all 
.serious danger. Towards the end, we were gradually 
getting more secure ; but the garrison did not know or 
underatand this ; and the feeling, and indeed the fact 
throughout, wa.s that at no moment were we .secure against 
the grave chance of a sudden c.xplosion ; which might form 
■a practicable breach through which the encm)’, fully pre- 
pared, could malcc an irruption in the next five minute.s in 
irrc,si.stible number.s. This was the danger that transcended 
all others, and caused .such intense anxiety ; and to the way 
in which it was met and foiled was mainly due the success 
of the defence. 

Another feature of the defence was that the garrison 
never lo.st a foot of ground. On the other hand, it ex- 
tended the neutral ground, driving the enemy farther off at 
many important points. 

Again, there was only one of our batteries that was ever 
.silenced — the Cawnpore Battery— -and that wa.s only for 
nine days, from August 12th to the 21st, when it resumed 
its duty after the dc.struction of Johannc.s’ house, which had 
commanded it. With that single exception our artillery 
held its own against both the arlillety and the .sharp- 
shooting of the enemy, becoming strongl}^ in the ascendant 
after the development of Bonham’s .ships. 

The trace of the position was weak in respect of flanking 
defences. The North face was well flanked by the Redan ; 
but only half the Ea, stern front was flanked, viz. by the 
battery at the comer of the Post-office post. The Western 

M 
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face was to have been flanked by the sheep-house and 
slaughter-house batteries; but these were only in embryo 
when the .siege began, and Innes’.s po.st performed that dut}- 
only in part. The Southern face was onl)' slightly, if at 
all, protected b}^ theCawnpore Battery, as that was itself so 
much and so long in difficulties. But 1 have reason to 
believe that it had been scriou.sly intended to make a 
Hanking po.yition or outwork of Johanne.s’ house ; and that 
it was this idea which prevented the demolition of the up[)cr 
storey before the siege began. 

It was a marked characteristic of the enemy’s .shar[3- 
•shooting, that its dcadlic.st effect was at our loopholes. An 
cxlraortlinary proportion of the victims were officer.s who 
wished to c.xaminc the enemyds position; and after a short 
time it became recognized as a proper precaution to darken 
the loophole by.' a hat or other impediment, thus drawing 
the encmy'’s fire, and then to have a good look-out while the 
enemy was re-loading. 

Another prominent feature lay in the .sortic.s. These 
would have been much more numerous but for the restraint 
placed on them in accordance with Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
dying injunctions, ba.sed on the ncce.ssity of averting all 
needles.? los.s of life. The sorties were of two kinds : 
(l) tho.se undertaken at outposts without orders from the 
central authority, and ( 2 ) the organized sortic.s for some 
specific purpose. The local sorties were made generally' 
by parties of not more than half-a-dozen men. These 
would creep out through the obstacles, crawl down close to 
the .site of some gun or picket, dash in on it, spike the gun, 
kill a few of the enemy, create a brief panic, and then 
return to their own po.st. In such sorties there wa.s rarely 
any casualty; and in fact they were generally less in 
danger from the enemy than from sentries on our own 
side, who had not received due warning. The larger sortic.s 
were generally organized in order to seize and dc.stroy 
.some posts of the enemy; such a.s Johannes’ house, the 
buildings beyond it, those opposite the Sikh square and 
Gubbins’s, and those out.side Innes’.s post. These were 
organized from the first on a carefully con.sidercd plan. 
There would be a small .storming party, followed by the 
main body, and supported by the fire from our own posi- 
tion, Usually an Ffngineer officer and a .sergeant dashed 
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out first by themselves, carrying means of explosion. They 
made straight for the left of some door. If it were open 
they threw in a grenade. If it were .shut they drove in a 
bayonet or .screwed in a gimlet, and .suspended on it a bag 
of gunpowdci, which they then exploded, bur.sting in the 
door. In either case, on the grenade or the powder being 
heard to explode, the stormens charged into the building, 
and were followed by the main party, sometime.s charging 
also into other building.s right or left. Powdei-bag.s specially 
preirared would be rapidly placed in the houses and ex- 
ploded, demolishing them more or less. In each such 
sortie there would generally be two or three casualties; fre- 
quently cau.sed, until we learnt better, by the men going not 
to the left but to the right of a doorway or passage, and so 
having to expose the whole penson on firing into it. 

But, in truth, one of the most astonishing features of the 
defence wa.s the .small number of casualties compared with 
the ceaseless fire, besides actual fighting, to which the 
garrison was exposed. The most apposite indication of 
this lies in the case of the 32nd Regiment, which con- 
stituted the backbone of the defence. Exclusive of officers, 
their death casualtie.s at Luclcnow up to the arrival of 
Tlavclodc’s force on September egth were — 


Killed at Cliinhut in 

Killed outright during the defence 39 

Died of wounds or accidents during the defence ... 52 

Died from disease 53 


And of the twenty-nine killed during the defence, the 
number who fell in the three all-round attacks of July 20th, 
August lolh, and September 5th, wa.s only six. This com- 
parative immunity from loss was due to (i) the absence of 
any command of the enemy over our position except from 
Johannc.s’ house, so that (2) our parapets and other ar- 
rangements successfully sheltered and defiladed the garri- 
son from the enemy's fire; (3) the stern suppression of 
needlc.ss exposure and aimless sorties ; and (4) the enforced 
restriction of the men to the posts to which they belonged, 
and the stoppage of all unauthorized wandering over the 
more open and exposed positions. 

I have given these figures for the 32nd, both because 
the only details and nominal lists I have are those of that 
regiment ; and because, forming, as I have said, the back- 
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bone of the defence, their figures arc typical for the 
garrison in general. 

After the loss of 1 1 1 men at Chinhut, their strength at the 
beginning of the siege (excluding officers as before) was 
S20, of whom probably too were at that time wounded; 
and during the siege their death casualtie.s were 133 (or 
about one- fourth), while 154 were wounded. 

After losing four of their number at Chinliut, there were 
twenty-one officers left of the 32nd (besides its two surgeons) ; 
of these twenty-one, four were killed or died during the 
defence, and eight were wounded. One of the two officers 
of the 841)1 was wounded. Of other combatant officers, the 
Stafflo-st two out of eleven ; the Artillery lost five out of nine, 
besides three others wounded; the Engineers lost two out 
of five ; the officcr.s of the native Iroop.s lost twenty out of 
.seventy-two, besides twenty- two being wounded. The non- 
combatant officers lo.st eight out of thirty-four, bc.sidcs nine 
wounded. Of our Sepoys I do not know the losses, but 
the casualties of the HindGo.stanec.s of the 13th N. 1 , 
amounted, I believe, to more than tlieir wliolc strength, 
owing to the number that were wounded more than once. 

This is one fact illustrative of the staunch and loyal conduct 
of our native troops, who.se fidelity has become proverbial, 
and of whom, therefore, 1 need say nothing more now. 

But the subject of our losses brings me to tho.se in our 
families, At the beginning of the siege there were 240 
women and 270 children. Of tlic 240 women, three were 
killed and eleven died ; of the 270 children, fifty-four died ; 
of the 240 women and 270 children, si.xty-ninc and .sixty- 
eight respectively belonged to the families of officers of the 
army or of the Government. Their losses were eight and 
twenty-three respectively ; .so that one-third of their chil- 
dren x^efished. These losses were due to the exposure and 
hardship.s, and want of comforts, but not to want of actual 
food ; Sir Henry Lawrence’s care had irrovided against that. 

The steady supply and distribution of food and regular 
rations, so that no one in the entrenchments, at any time, 
lost life, or suffered from want of sustenance, fs one of the 
most prominent characteidstics of the defence. 

But the greatest of all, overshadowing all else, was the 
wisdom of the pi'cparations and the foresight of Sir Henry 
Lawrence. 
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MINING TABLE NO. I. 

TABULAR STATEMENT OF THE ENEMY'S MINES. 
Ananged approximately by date. 


CenGral 

Seridl 

No. 

Page. 

Post Attacked, 
and Sonal 
Nunibm- in it. 

Nature oT 
Attack. 

Pntticiilar-^ 

I 

124 

FIRST 
j Redan | i 

ATTACK, JULY 20, 1857. 
j Explosion 1 Short : harmless. 

2 

128 

SECOND 

Redan 

iT/ 

0 

iGE, JULY 2 
Lodgment 

I TO AUGUST 9 

Dislodged by artillery and 

3 

128 

Martin- 

I 

» 

nnusketry. 

Dislodged by grenades. 

4 

129 

ibre 

Criibbins's 

I 

33 

Dislodged by sortie. 

5 

129 

Cawnpore 

I 

Gallery 

Collapsed ; too shallow. 

6 

129 

Battery 

Brigade 

I 


Stopped, on hearing our left 

7 

129 

Mess 

Sikh 

I 

33 

Brigade Mess mine. 

Broken into and destroyed 

8 

130 

Square 

Sago’s 

1 

>3 

by our countermine. 
Collapsed : too shallow. 

9 

134 

SKCO 

Martin- 

NC 

2 

ATTACK, 

E.xplosion 

tUGUST 10 . 

Short : damaged stockade. 

TO 

134 

icre 

^Sago’s 

2 

33 

Short ; harmless. 


THIRD .STARE, 

AUGUST 11 

TO SEPTEMBER 4. 

1 i 

138 

Sago's 

3 

Gallery 

Fought and blown up. 

13 

139 

3 > 

4 

77 

August 29 : stopped on hear- 

J 3 

139 


5 

33 

ing ours. 

Sept. I : stopped on hearing 

14 

137 

.Saunders’s 

I 

33 

ours. 

August 23 : stopped on hear- 

G 

% 

137 


2 

33 

ing ours. 

August 31 : blown up by our 

16 

137 

55 

3 

33 

countermine, Sept. i. 

Sept. I : blown up by our 

17 

13S 

37 

4 

33 

countermine, Sept. 2. 

Sept. 3 ; bloxvn up by our 

iS 

1,39 

Ander- 

I 

33 

countermine, Sept, 4. 

August 13 ; stopped on heat' 

19 

139 

son ’.‘3 

33 

2 

33 

ing ours. 

August 23 : stopped on hear- 






ing ours. 
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TAI 5 LE NO. I. {Contbmed). 


’^leneral 

Serial 

No 

P.lgC. 

Post Attacked 
and Serial 
Number in >t 

Nature of 
Attack. 

ParticiJlms. 

20 

139 

Ander- 

3 

Gallery 

August iS : stopped on heal- 



son’s 



ing ours. 

21 

139 

Brigade 

2 

)5 

August 20 : first stopped on 



Mess 



hearing ours ; then con- 
tinued, broken into and 
blown up by us, August 29. 
Sept. 3 : first stopped on 

22 

140 

I) 

3 

)> 

hearing ours ; then 

Short : harmless in third 


149 



E.'cplosion 






attack, Sept. 5. 

23 

140 

.Sikh 

2 

Gallery 

Met our gallery : both gal- 



Square 



leries destroyed by hasty 
explosion. 

24 

141 

JJ 

3 

E.Kplosion 

Successful : simultaneous 




with 23, on August i6lh ; 
made a breach in wall 30 








feet long. 



•fUIRD 

ATl'ACK, SKPTEMIiP.R 5. 

25 

149 

Gubbins’s 

2 

Explosion 

Short : harmless. 

M 9 

Brigade 

3 

ij 

Short ; Iiarmless. (See 



Mess 


No. 22.) 


rOURTU .STAGE, 

FROM SEPTEMBER 6 TO .SEPTEMBER 25, 

26 

151 

Cawapore 

2 

(Gallery 

Sept. 9 : destroyed by our 



Battery 



mine ready since July. 

27 

I5I 

Sikh 

4 

1) 

Sept. 9 : stopped on hearing 



Square 



ours. 

28 

I5I 

Sikh 

5 


Sept. 9 ; blown up by our 



Square 



mine. 

29 

isr 

Brigade 

4 


Sepl. 10 : dicckcd by our 



Mess 



middle ] 5 rigado Me.s,s mine. 

30 

151 

Cawnpore 

3 


Sept. 10 : checked by our 



Battery 



mine. 

31 

'51 

Baily 

I 

77 

Sepl. 10 : checked by our 


Guard 

Gate 



mine. 


32 

151 

Germoir’s 

1 

77 

Sept. 10 ; checked by our 


Post 



mine. 

33 

153 

Church 

I 

77 

Sept. II : destroyed by 






sortie. 

34 

152 

Church 

2 

77 

Sept. 21 : destroyed by 






sortie. 

35 

153 

Baily 

2 

77 

Collapsed about Sepl. 23. 



Guard 

Gate 






FOUND after REEtEF OF SEPTEMBER 25. 

36 

153 

Redan 

3 


Far short. 

37 

17S 

Church 

3 


Far short. 
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MINING TABLE NO. II. 

TABULAR STATEMENT OF THE ENEMY’S MINES. 
Arranged under the posts attacked. 


Po->t Attadied 

vSerial Approvimate 
No. Dale. 

Natluc of 
Attack. 

Pai'ticulais .and Result 

Redan * . i 

I 

July 20 

Ei^plosion 

Far shorl. 

!? “ 

2 

July 21 

Lodgment 

At foot, dislodged by 
lire. 

1) 3 

36 

After 

Relief 

Gallery 

Far shorl. 

Haily Guard 
Gate . . I 

31 

Sept. 10 

55 

Checked by counter- 
mine. 

u „ • 2 

35 

Sept. 23 

55 

Collapsed : too shallow. 

Saunders’s 

Host . . I 

14 

August 23 

55 

Checked by counter- 
mine. 

O 

5J » • - 

15 

August 31 

55 

Blown up by us, Sept. i. 

5 

15 55 • 0 

16 

Sept. I 

55 

„ „ Sept. 2. 

55 5) ' *1 

17 

Sept. 3 

55 

„ „ Sept. 4. 

Sago 

Gam' son . r 

8 

July 29 

55 

Collapsed : too shallour. 

1) )! ■ 2 

10 

August 10 

Ex.plosion 

Short ; harmless. 

)) i> ■ 3 

II 

August 11 

Gallery 

Blown tip by us. 

3) 31 • 4 

12 

August 29 

" 

Checked by counter- 
mine. 

33 It ■ 5 

13 

Sept. I 

55 

Checked by counter- 
mine. 

Gomtnn’s 

I’ost . . 1 

32 

Sept. 10 

55 

Checked by counter- 
mine. 

.Vnderaon’s 

Post . . I 

18 

August 13 

55 

Checked by counter- 
mine. 

55 55 - - 

19 

.‘Vitgust 23 

55 

Checked by counter- 
mine. 

55 55 ■ 3 

20 

Aug'iust 28 

5) 

Checked by counter- 
mine. 

Cawnporc 
Hattci'y . I 

5 

July 35 

55 

Collapsed, under shell 
fire. 

55 55 - ^ 

26 

Sept. 9 

55 

Blown up by ours ready 
since J uly. 

5) ■ 3 

30 

Sept. 10 

55 

Checked by our counter- 
mine. 

Atnrtinierc i 

3 

July 21 

Lodgment 

Dislodged by grenades. 

55 • 2 

9 

August 10 

Explosion 

Short, but damaged 
stockade. 

Brigade 

Mess . . 1 

6 

July 25 

Gallery 

Checked by counter- 
mine. 

55 )5 • 2 

21 

August 20 

» 

Checked by counter- 
mine, and then blown 
up by us August 29. 

?5 55 ’ 3 

22 

Sept. 3 

Gallery 

and 

E.xplosion 

Checked by counter- 
mine, then exploded, 
short, harmless, on 
Sept. 5. 
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TAr.LK NO. II. {Coniimu’d). 


Post 

'\ttnLkni 


Sei i.il 
No. 

ApproMiiKTlt: 

Date 

N.itnrti of 
Attack 

P.ii LiLul.ns .iiicl Result 

Brigade 


29 

Sept. 10 

Gallery 

Checked by counter- 

Mess . . 

4 


and 

Fxplosion 

mine. 


Sikh .Square 

1 

7 

Jul.v 25 

(■allcry 

Checked lit' counter- 
mine, then blown up. 


n 

23 

August r6 

55 

Met ours : l»th dc- 





sti oyed. 

)) 55 

3 

24 

55 

R.'tplosion 

Successful ; made 30 





feet bleach. 

1' 5' 

4 

27 

Sept. 9 

Gallery 

Checked by counter- 






mine. 

55 5 5 

5 

28 

55 

a 

Blown up by counter- 






mine. 

Gubbins’s . 

i 

4 

jub 21 

Lodgment 

Dislodged by sortie. 

55 * 

2 

2 .'; 

.Sept. 5 

Explosion 

Short : harmless. 

Church 

1 

33 

Sept. IT 

Gallciy 

DesUnyed by soitie. 

55 

2 

34 

Sept. 21 

51 

0 1) ij 

55 

3 

37 

After 

Relief 

55 

Shot t : harmless. 


MINING TABLE NO. III. 

TABUt..'\R SUMMARY OF MINING ATTACKS. 


AtL.ick ditcttod on 


Redan . . . 
Baily Guard Gate 
Saunders’s Post 
Sago Garrison . 
Germon’s Post . 
Anderson’s I’o.st 
Cati'iipore Battery 
Martini&rc . . 
Brigade Mess . 
Sikh Square . 
Gubhins’s . . 
Cliurdi . . , 

Johannes’ House 

TOTAt. . . . 




Kmmv’s Mims. 



Quits, 




Failures. 





Successful. 

1 

Lodgments dislodged, j 

Galleries collapsed. 

Galleries stopped by 
heariog ours. 

Galleries found after { 
1 Relief. | 

GaUeries exploded j 
short. j 

Galleries destroyed 1 
by us. 

1 

i 


r 



I 

I 


3 




1 

I 




2 





I 



3 

4 




I 

2 


I 

I 

5 





1 




I 





3 




3 




I 

I 



1 

3 



T 




1 


2 





2 


I 

1 

4 


T 



I 


I 

o 

5 



I 






o 






1 


2 

3 

T 

I 

3 

3 

12 

2 

6 

lo 

37 

1 


\ 






I 

1 



36 



37 

I 


Grand Tot.al. 
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TABLE NO. [V. 

i\[INES GROUPED UNDER THP: CPIARACTER OF 
THEIR ATTACK AND OUR DEFENCE. 

'I'O I A.I.. 

Eneim\'’.s Lodgments to start Galleiup.s. 

I at Redan, 1 at MarLimc;ve, i at Gubbins’s 3 

Enemy’s Gali.ertf..s Cot.lapsf.d. 

I at baily Guard Gate, i at .Sago’s, i at Cawnpore Battery 3 

Enemy’s Gali.eries Stopped on Hearing Ours. 

I at Daily Guard Gate, i at Saunders’s, 2 at Sago’s, i at 
Gormon’s, 3 at Anderson’s, 1 at Cawnpore Battery, 2 at 
Brigade Mess, i at Sikh Scpiarc 12 

Lnemy’s Galli'.ries Ddscovered after the Relief. 

I at the Redan, i at the Church 2 

ENiiMY’.t Mines E.xploded Short. 

I at Redan, i at .Sago’s, i at Martinierc, 1 at Brigade Mess, 


I at Sikh Square, i at ( hihbins’s 6 

Enemy’.s Mines DF.S't'uovEi) bv u.s. 

3 at Saunders’s, i at Sago’s, i at Cawnpore Battery, i at 
Brigade Mess, 2 at Sikli Square, 2 at Church 10 

Ehemy’.s Successful Mine— at Sikh square _i 

37 

Our Mink, Successful— at Johannes’ House i_ 



CI-IAPTER XI 


MINOR INCIDKNTS OK TIIK llKl'l'.NCK 

Tn dcalin^r witli Sir Henry Liivvrcncc’s policy and mea- 
sures, for the defence and the prcjMralions for it, I have 
been guided by my own direct and personal knowledge. 
The facts on this point arc as follows — 

On Saturday, May idth, we were all in a state of grave 
anxiety, and 1 for one had no knowledge of Sir Henry’s 
intentions. Early nc.xt morning 1 dres.scd in uniform for 
early morning church, and was about to stroll over to the 
service, when Major Anderson, with whom I was living, 
asked me to take a drive first with him. He took me to 
the gate of the Mutchi Bhown, got out of his buggy, desired 
me to remain in it, and joined a small group in.sidc the 
court-yard. Presently I was beckoned in, and saw Sir 
Henry Lawrence, who told me that I was forthwith to talco 
Engineer charge of the Mutchi Bhown. When he began to 
give me his instructions, I produced my note-book, wrote 
the instructions down on the spot, and then read them 
out to him. This was my daily practice throughout that 
period ; with the result that my note-book was very con- 
stantly referred to, by Sir Henry, and by Major Anderson 
and Major Francis, as the authority for the instructions and 
their date. In the entrie.s for May i/tb wa.s the statcmejit 
of the policy as described (p. 74), respecting the use and 
purpose of the Mutchi Bhown ; the essential need being to 
construct a properly defensive position at the Residency, 
and, till this should be completed, to overawe the city and 
gain time by means of the Mutchi Bhown. 

That note-book I retained for many years, till It was 
lost, with many of my own plans of the campaign, by an 
accident in 1871. But it had been, meanwhile, the basis 
for my letters of that period, the fullest of which have now 
come back to me. The note-book, in tho.se days of intense 
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pressure, carried the weight of orders ; and was accepted 
and used in that light both by Major Francis and Major 
Anderson ; and never, from first to last, was tlncrc question, 
or doubt, or misuiiderstanding respecting its entries. 

Here 1 desire, while dealing with this point, to pay my 
tribute of respect and regard for my dear friend. Major 
Francis, who commanded at the Mutchi Bhown ; and to 
\vlao,sc support, countenance, and help I owed .so much. 
Imperturbable in temper, of the kindest disposition, resolute 
and indefatigable, he Icept the varied needs of the fort in 
thorough order ; and with his sound knowledge of the Sepoys 
and his perfect demeanour to them, retained throughout 
the loyalty of the natives of the garrison. I shall never 
forget how his orderly, Anokh Singh, told him, on the 
night of May 30th, that the mutiny in the cantonment 
was beginning; how Runjeet Singh, the havildar (sergeant) 
of the pensioners, reported on June 30th that our party 
at Chinhut wa.s returning defeated ; how calmly Franci.s 
received the nows, and how promptly he proceeded to take 
the nece.s.sary action. 

While at the Mutchi Bhown, from May 17th to the night 
of July i.st, r left it only twice; both times by Sir Henry’.s 
orders, to have a look at the clcfencc.s in progress at the 
Residency. In one of these vi.sit.s he toolc me over the 
circuit himself, and it was on this occa.sion that T suggested 
the inclusion of Johannes’ house in our own defence.s a.s a 
flanking work on the South face, similar in principle to the 
Redan cm the North face. 

Towards the end of June, when Sir Henry had ordered 
the construction of the two batteries at the west end of the 
Mutchi Bhown, and was looking on at the progress of the 
work, I said to him, with a laugh, “ Of course, these batteries 
will never be u.sed.” On this he turned round on me sharply. 
“ What ! you think we will not be besieged.” " Not so, sir,” 
I said, “ but when they come near enough to be under our 
fire, we .should have concentrated in the Residency.” “ Quite 
right, my boy 1 Their movements depend upon Cawnpore. 
A siege there will certainly be, and a long siege ; and it 
will be month.s before aid can reach us.” 

While the works were in progress at the Mutchi Bhown 
and at the Residency, there was no attempt or affectation 
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about keeping them secret. On the contrary, people were 
allowed (under guidance) to sec freely whatever it was ad- 
visable for them to sec, with the result that the talc was 
spread broadcast of the powerful po.sition and armament 
that were being prepared. 

Of course, strangers were carefully but easily kept awa)' 
from whatever was more fictitious than real. 

VVcll-wi.shcrs constantly turned up and gave suggestions 
more or leas valuable. It was an old native officer, on leave 
from a regiment in the Pimjcib which a relative of mine 
had commanded, who gave me a hint to remove the nearer 
parapet of the stone bridge, so that there might be no 
cover for any one trying to cross over it. It was the same 
native officer who told me that the athletc.s were the princi- 
pal agent.s for the guidance of the Mutiny ; and that as a 
m-attcr of policy, the best and most popular and influential 
officers of regiments would, as a rule, be .shot when the rc.st 
might go unscathed. 

It may not be amiss to note .some of the minor and 
lighter feature.s in addition to the graver and more mo- 
mcntou.s charactcristic.s of the siege; and also some .sup- 
posed circtun stances about which incorrect ideas have been 
spread, or which did not occur. It has been occasionally 
alleged in England with emphatic clcclamalion, and with 
indignation at any denial of it, that the enemy who rverc 
investing us did not do so cldsely and sternly ; and that, for 
instance, the children of the garrison could go outside into 
the encmyls posts and play with the Sepoys there ! Need 
I say how absolutely ludicrous any such supposition is ? 
DonbtlG.ss, the children were made much of by the natives 
of our own garrison, and only to such a cause as this can 
the mi.stalicn idea be attributed. 

Much of our di.scomfort and sickness aro.se from .so many 
refugees from out-station.s, as well as the garri.son of the 
Mutchi Bhown, concentrating in the Residency without 
any spare clothing, and from the difficulty of procuring it, 
or of washing and changing it when requisite. Many 
had managed to get their tvliitc clothing dyed a du.st colour 
called “khakee,"’ At first I had only two or three changes, 
and these were tv kite ; hence, a.s this would have been fatal 
when stealing out at night from the Redan or elsewhere in 
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order to explore the ground for sounds of mining or other 
purposes, I had to change garments with a friend on .such 
occasions, with a grim apology for the po.ssiblc chance of 
not Ijcing able to return them. Towards the end of the 
siege my pith helmet wa.s in pieces, merely rc.sting on the 
top of ray head, and it wa.s not till the very end that I 
could procure another. 

I wa.s' fortunate enough to retain my .servants. The Post- 
office mess to which I belonged contained twenty-two mem- 
bers at first; and since the other.s had not kept any of their 
attendant.s, my two (father and .son) became the cook and 
table .servants for the whole party. Their .service was one 
of no .small danger. The boy had to carry cver3'thing to 
the Post-office from the Commis.sariat yard.s where the 
father cooked the meals. One evening the father prc.sented 
himself looking positively white, and depo.siting fragments 
of copper at my feet, ga.spcd out, “ My life ha.s e.scaped ! ” 
A .shell had bur.st beside him while he was cleaning hi.s 
cooking pots, .sparing him, but .sma.siiing the pots ! We 
generally knew when any shells would thu.s plunge into' 
our position ; a.s they could only be some of our own, which 
on being fired from our mortars had failed to burst — a 
chance for which we were always on the watch. 

The only gun of the enemy’s which continuously did us 
sci'iou.s harm was that at Hill’s .shop ; as it fired straight 
over the long diagonal of our po.sition, striking either Inncs’.s 
post, the llc.sidcncy, Kayrer's, or the Post-office, It seemed 
to have done most mischief at the Residenejs One ease 
there was very singular. The shot caught the end of the 
punkah fringe, tore down ino.st of it, wa.s checked by it 
while doing so, and thus getting a circular motion, whirled 
round a young officer of the 32nd ; its eventual impact 
breaking his leg and causing his death. At the Post-office 
it played pranks as well as doing serious damage. One of 
its shot.s broke the leg of a chair on which a lady was 
sitting, brought her to the ground, got caught in her dress, 
and then unrolled itself, out and along the floor, without 
doing her further harm. Another grazed the forehead, or 
rather the temples, of a young Engineer as he lay asleep, 
breaking the skin, and plunging against a treasure-chest 
beyond, but doing no further harm; and, later, one cut 
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through the pillow on which Montagu Hall of the i.st hhisi- 
liers lay asleep, and then broke the leg of the bed next 
him. 

The .strain and e.xhaustion from the ccaseles.s work, the 
tcn.sion of anxict)-, and the want of sleep, led every now 
and then to an absolute cnllap.se of some sort or other. 
With ine it twice took the form of .sleepy stupor, from 
which I could not be awakened for a couple of day.s or 
more. The fir.st occasion was on July 2nd, after hearing of 
Sir Henry’s mortal wound. Doubtless it resulted from 
the combination of the shock thereby produced with the 
reaction on the cessation of the rcspon.sibilitics of the 
Mutchi Bhown. The other wa.s, I think, after the blowing- 
up of Johannc.s’ hou.se, when I had remained on watch 
over the progress of our mine for three days and nights 
without sleep. 

It was thi.s ceaseless exposure and work, and the absolute 
want of rest, that so rvorc out the men of the garrison ; for 
there was little to enliven them except an occasional sortie, 
which would be followed bj- much jubilalion and excited 
talk. In one of these a specially intrepid soldier of the 
32nd was so struck with the gorgeous kincob costume of 
some native of rank who had (led before him in the Captan 
Bazar, that he saw, and could talk of, nothing else, Of 
course there were nicknames and jokes without end, jokes 
among the officers also. 

Scene, — Cawnporc Batter)- ( a comrade arrived from 
Deprat’s shop). 

“ Well, Bill ; an}’thing up ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Jack been here 'i ” 

“Yes.” 

“What did he do.?” 

“ Oh, he looked through thi.s here keek-hole, and thcni 
through that there keek-hole.” 

“ And then .? ” 

“ He said we mu.st trust to the Briti.sh bayonet only.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ Why, then he hooked it.” 

Passing officer to his friend. — •“'Judicious Hooker!” 

But the wearied state of the men sometimes carried them 
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past the joking .stage. One evening, at the Po-st-ofificc. a 
man whose turn it was for sentiy, utterly worn out, threw 
clown his miuskcL and would ha\c no more of it. 

“ Put him to bed,” was McCabets order to the sergeant 
of the guard. 

It is impossible to imagine anything more perfect than 
the management of the men and the e.xarnplc .set to them 
by their officers — McCabe alway.s in spirits; .Sam Laivrcnce, 
the beau-ideal of manly beauty, alway.s genial and smiling, 
whether leading a sortie or waiting in c|uict e.xpectation of 
being blown up at the Redan. When, at the explosion 
there on July 20th, the men made a dart out of the way of 
the falling shower of earth, “ Well, lad.s, when you are tired 
of running away, perhaps you’ll come back again,” was all 
thc3' heard from their .stalwart commander, Mac Parian. 

One peculiar feature in our Scpoy.s, was the sound e.stimatc 
that the)' took of the strength and probable result of the 
enciny'.s attacks. When Inncs’s post was attacked, on July 
20th, they and the men of the 32nd were on the roof of the 
hou.HC, firing on the column moving up on the left. The 
32nd began to think they would get up to the neck of the 
position and so cut them off; but the Sepoys, understanding 
what they said, remarked, “No fear of that, they will never 
get .so far.” 

As ail instance of their profound loyaltj-; when, on the 
arrival of the relieving force, Aitkcn took out a few of his 
men to clear away the enemy’s battery at the Lutkun 
Durwaza, some of the 78th, .seeing them suddcnlj' in the 
turmoil and the dusk, bayoneted two of them, supposing 
them to be the enemy. “ Never mind,” said one of them, “ it 
was fated. Victory to the Baily Guard (Kooc/i pimm nakin. 
Kisnivt hai — Baily Guard ki jye)," 

Whatever excitement there maj’ have been in the other 
cpisode.s of the sttuggle, it could never approach the keen- 
ness of the mining conte.sts ; and the most ludicrpu.s incidents 
every now and then occurred. I do not think that we ever 
once hit or captured an enemy’s miner in any of the 
numerous cases in which we seized their galleric.s ; either 
one of our party sneezed or coughed, or the pistol was wet 
and mi.ssed fire. At Sago’s mine, while we were tamping 
to blow them in, we distracted their attention by starting 
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almost a playful game, the two sides pelting each other with 
clods over the intervening wall. On one occasion, when we 
had seized a long' gallery of the enemy’.s, two officers heard 
the earth falling in behind them. .Said one of them, whose 
merriment was irrepressible, “ What fun ! they are cutting 
us off ! ” Fortunately they c.scapcd ; since the earth did 
not block up the gallery, though much of it fell, and the 
enemy standing over the spot failed to catch them as they 
passctl back, though they tried to do so. 

To describe a good instance of seizing an cnciny’.s gallery, 
I will here anticipate events and relate my la.sl contc.st, 
when 1 was on titc verge of succumbing to the prevalent 
scurvy. A message had been sent to me to say that .some- 
thing wa.s going on at one of our Chuttur Munzil minc.s 
which our miners did not understand ; .so passing along our 
intercepting galleries, I came at last to the point nearest the 
noise they had been hearing. It .sounded to me cjuite cIo.se, 
but very feeble, certainly not like the blows of a pick or 
sh(jvel. After a while, I formed the idea that the earth wa.s 
being semped, and planted myself opposite the .spot, direct- 
ing the sergeant to stop at the next bend, and to keep a 
chain of men, one at each turn, up to our shaft. The noi.se 
c(3nLinucd, but (uily at intervals ; at length, on turning round 
gently, I saw a speck of light on the reverse side of the 
gallery in which I was squatting ; whereupon, feeling sure that 
that .speck came from a light in the enemy’s gallery, I moved 
my eyes about till I found the hole. It was too .small for me 
to see through, but I waited patiently, remaining quite .still. 
Then the scraping began again very cautiously ; then it 
stopped, and I heard whispering ; presently more .scraping ; 
soon a larger hole wa.s formed, and then I heaved down the 
film of earth that separated us ; but the miners had at once 
“ dowsed the glim,” and though I fired shot upon shot after 
them, there was no rca.son to suppose that I hit either of 
them. Of course I followed them up to the shaft from 
which they had started the gallery, my .sergeant speedily 
joining me. d'hc enemy kepi firing down their shaft — a 
harinles.s proceeding. A few minutes’ work with the pick 
made a little mound close to the shaft by which we could 
be protected if the enemy should try to rush the gallery in 
force, but they did not attempt to do so. Their clamour 
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was uproarious, and then presenlly skinful after skinful of 
rvater was poured down the shaft. They thoutjhl ivc had 
been loading a charge of powder to blow them up ! Our 
response was .shouts of laughter and banter ; to which their 
reply was more firing. In the end vve kept the gallery as a 
li.stener, .so preventing any further attempts of the enemy 
against us from that house. 

For significant instance.s of the peculiarity of mining war- 
fare and the fir.sL impressions it created, I have again to 
anticipate event.s. After the first few days of the joint 
defence, one of the mo.st gallant of our i-elicvers, a man 
whose enterprise had marked him out even in that band 
of heroes, had penetrated a mine for the first time ; and 
presently he re-appeared, as if up.set. Some concussion 
had cau.sed the earth to tumble about him and so he 
returned somewhat quickly. “ What did you think .?~that 
the enemy were coming at you ?" “ I .suppose .so.” ” Well,” 
quoth hi.s chief, “ no one knows better than you that if you 
think the enemy arc there, you should go at them and not 
back from them,” “ Quite so, .sir, but I didn’t think at all ; 
■down below i.s very different from up above ! ” 

Again, a day or two later, one of the best known men in 
Upper India, a noted wit and a consummate actor, appeared 
at the mc.ss dinner, after having been down a mine for the 
first time. ITc was carefully prepared with a set expre.s.sion 
of di.smay and horror, and proceeded to dilate on hi.s e.\- 
pcriences till all the novices were in a tremor. When the 
other.s proceeded to chaff, he resumed his dc.scription, finally 
offering to put a bottle of brandy at the end of a mine, 
and to bet too rupees that no one who had not before 
entered a mine would go in and bring the bottle out. The 
■challenge was not taken up! Of course in a few days nearly 
■every one had made the experiment ; but it was alway.s felt 
that the underground contests involved .special promptitude, 
.skill, and risks, beyond those of ordinary warfare. 

Perhaps I have not made it sufficiently clear, that in these 
mines and mining contests, the Engineers were left absolutely 
unfettered, and the Garrison Engineer was free to act without 
•orders, Many a mine against the dnemy was exploded, 
under the exigency of the case, without intimation to the 
general staff; and not unfrequcntly our counterminc.s, 

N 
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destructive of the enemy’s galleries, caused as much anxiety 
and perturbation as the enemy’s mines of attaclc. Bej'ond 
the Engineer circle, and the officers of the outposts, thc}- 
were little understood ; our constant success seemed to 
inspire no confidence ; the rumoured existence of an cncm 3 '’s 
mine in variablj^ caused intense alarm ; and the m^^stcrious 
dread respecting them may be best exemplified by the 
remark of an otherwise intelligent officer, that nothing 
would persuade Irini that the mine in the Captan Bazar, 
of which he saw nicrelj- the mouth, did not pass below the 
Redan. 

In his subsequent despatches. Sir James Outram spoke 
of six mines having been found, on his arrival, which 
threatened seriou.s danger to our defences. He ccrtainlj^ 
ne\'er examined or .saw those mines personally, or made 
that -Statement of his own knowledge. Nor do I know of 
any authentic .source from which he could have received 
such information. 1 fear it was on a par u'ith the inform- 
ation .sent to Havelock about the food .supply. There were 
plenty of the encmy’.s mines found and known of at that 
date, which they had been working- at, but which had, so 
far, been liarmlcss. To ascertain their details, in respect of 
the danger with which the}? threatened us, it was ncce.ssary 
to examine or brealc into them ; and neither I, nor an)- 
other Engineer who examined and dealt with these mines, 
found that an)' of them wa.s approaching- a dangerous .stage. 
There ^vas one at the Redan, which 1 blew up, and a .second 
at the church; two others were ki-iown of at the Bail).- 
Guard gate, two at Sago’s, one at the Cawnpore Battery, 
three at Anderson’s, and one at the Brigade mess ; but 
they Were all far short of our boundary, and harmle.s.s. 

I have mentioned in the course of the narrative that we 
were at one time in anxiety about mining tools, and that 
we were fortunate in finding some on the roof of Ueprat’.s 
shop. It came about in this way. All that part of the 
defence lay within my beat, and I was mentioning the 
matter to an officer there, when one of the civilians of the 
garri.son said he had heard that Deprat used to keep a lot 
of hi.s hardware and other stores on the roof. 1 immediately 
cle.sired a ladder to be fetched ; but as there was some delaj- 
about it, and I knew that there was a .stairca.se oviside, with 
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a small door opening on to it, fairly screened b>’ its parapet, 
I crawled up on the roof by that staircase, and found a 
quantity of most valuable articles, picks, spades, tarpaulins, 
and the like; on which, causing first a soft floor of straw to 
be made on the ground inside, to deaden anj- noise, I gradu- 
ally threw all these things over, cleared the roof, and then 
got down by the ladder. No shot was fired at me, nor 
was I aware of having even been observed by the encmj', 
though they should have seen me from Johannes’ house. 

When in actual contact with the enemy, as in sorties, I 
personally never found them show either determination or 
malignity. If brought to bay, they fought ; but they rverc 
much more inclined to avoid close quarters. In the sorties 
that took place after we were relieved, this came to my 
notice prominently. In those in which we destroyed the 
enemy’s houses by hasty demolition, the powder charges 
were laid as wc advanced, and blown up as we retired. On 
retiring, I, as the Engineer, was necessarily the last man, 
having to fire the mine and overtake the party after thc)" 
had withdrawn sufficiently far from the site of the explosion ; 
yet I never found the enemy pi’e,ssing too closely on me, 
cither collectively or singly, or shooting very straight. 

For instance : on the morning of September 26th, when 
I had to guide a party from Innes’s post, into the ground 
that lay river-wards ; after scrambling through the long' 
grass into the open, I was absolutely alone, when a large 
party of the enemy (whom I supposed to be our own men), 
ran past me, not a couple of yards off, with bayonets fixed, 
but never attempting to touch me. They continued running 
for about fifteen or twenty yards ; when, on their then turn- 
ing to the left, I called out to them to turn to the right 
instead. Then 01113/- did one or two of them begin firing at 
me; on which our party, who had been rather dawdling 
through the grass, clashed out and charged them. I fired 
my own revolver in vain. Every barrel snapped ! It had 
got damp during the night work which I had just left. 

I know of no occasion in which the enemy rcsolutel}’- 
faced one of our sorties in the first defence, except at Sago’s 
mine on August nth. 

They held aloof, in fact, from meeting men who they knew 
were desperate, while they were themselves, as a rule, acting 
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without any set purpose. Iii fact tlicy retained throughout 
the old .sense of our .superiority, and they trusted for success 
in the contest to their numerical prepcmclerancc. 

The men investing the Resklcncy varied greatly. .Some- 
times they were Sepoys of the regular army, or of the Oude 
local force ; sometimes niijccbs or troops of the dethroned 
nuwab ; and occasionally, as on the West face, they were 
Talookclars’ men, armed with matchlock, sword, and .shield. 
Every now and then Pa.sccs appeared among them, whose 
weapons rvcrc the bow and arrow, reminding one of Dtigald 
Dalgetty. I remember one of our men on being .struck 
by an arrow, tearing it out of his bodJ^ and dropping down 
(lead. 
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HAVELOCK'S CAMPAIGN 
CHAPTER I 

NKILL’S A0V-VNCE UP TO ALLAHABAD 

Our narrative, so far, has brought us to the close of the 
first defence of the Residency on the ai rival of Havelock 
and Outrain, and the heroic force which they had led to our 
relief. During; the whole of that defciicc, but preceded b}- 
Neill as pioneer in still earlier days, had Havelock been 
persistently struggling to advance to the rescue, To that 
advance our story must now turn. 

A glance at any ordinary map of India will show that 
there arc two routes from Calcutta to Cawnpore — one b>- 
the Ganges, the other by the trunk road — which meet at 
Jlcncire.s, and then go on, .side by .side, to Allahabad and 
Cawnpore, Between Calcutta and Benares the route by 
road is straight and direct, passing through no important 
city or station ; but the river route touches the large 
city of Patna, with the cantonments of Dinapore beside it, 
where the loth wa.s quartered, the only British regiment 
between Calcutta and Lucknow. 

Benares is a large city, the head-quarters of Hindooism, 
with a native garrison, but with no fortified post ; at Alla- 
habad, however, between Benares and Cawnpore, there is a 
fortress of the European type, which, being situated at the 
junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, is essentially a 
strategical position of the very first importance, in fact the 
key of the Upper Provinces ; nevertheles.s, at the time of 
the Meerut outbreak it was garrisoned only by native 
troops, and was absolutely at their mercy. 

Hence in the first days of the Mutiny, while the main 
general object of the Calcutta Government was to send 
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forward troops to piolcct the country to the utmost, its 
most Urgent military need was to prevent Allahabad from 
falling into the power of any hostile party, and to secure it 
instead as the basis and key of our own operations up- 
country. This was a specific step of incalculable import- 
ance to the whole conduct of the war; and it was the 
primary and immediate objective of the British advance 
from Calcutta, to be effected, if possible, before any general 
spread slrould begin of the Mutiny, which was as yet 
confined to the Delhi districts. 

The .story of the advance to Cawnporc naturally, there- 
fore, divide.s itself into two stages, the first up to Allahabad, 
the other beyond it. 

To proceed with the first stage. When shortly before 
the middle of May, the Government heard of the Meerut 
rising, they began immediately to send up-country what- 
ever troops they had to spare, and to follow them up with 
others as fast as they arrived. At first these troop.s were 
forwarded only by the road route (which was the quickest), 
being conveyed either in horsed vehicles or by the Govern- 
ment bullock train — an organized train of wagons drawn 
by relays of bullock.s, which were picketed at regular stages 
all along the road. Afterwards they were also despatched 
on steamers by the river route. Those .sent on at first 
were in detachments. The 84th led the way; then came 
the Madras Fusiliers on their arrival from Madras ; and 
after them the 64th and ySlh on their rejoining from the 
Pensian E.xpeditionary Force. A detachment of 150 men 
of the loth was also sent forward from Dinapore to 
Benare.s. 

For three precious weeks the native army in these Lower 
Provinces, as well as elsewhere, delayed in following the 
example set them at Meerut and Delhi ; and during these 
three weeks there was a constant but thin stream of these 
detachments of British troops flowing northwards from 
Calcutta without let or hindrance. As they reached 
Benares they were .sent on to Allahabad ; as they reached 
Allahabad they were sent on to Cawnpoie; and even the 
party of the 84th that reached Cawnpore was sent on by 
Wheler to Lucknow. So long as the Sepoys refrained from 
breaking out, so long did the local authorities shut their 
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eyes to the need of securing the fortress of Allahabad — the 
dominant influence being apparently a chivalrous desire 
to aid those whose need was thought to be the greatest. 

But on June 3rd the spread of the Mutiny, where it could 
affect thi,s advance, began at Azimgurh, which lay off the 
road near Benarc.s, The news of it reached Benare.s next 
afternoon ; by which time, however, fortunately, the detach- 
ment of the loth from Dinaporc had arrived, and alscj a 
.small party of the Madras Fusiliers under Colonel Neill; 
rai.sing the British force at the .station to some 220 men, 
including half of Olpherts’s battery, the other half of which 
was at Dinapore. Now the native garrison consisted of 
the 37th N. L, the Loodianah Sikh regiment, and a part of 
a regiment of Irregular Cavalry. It was thought that the 
Loodianah regiment would remain .staunch; but it con- 
tained a large proportion of Hindoostanec Sepoys, which 
affected its loyalty, or at any rate gave scope for excitement 
to disaffection. On the receipt of the news of the Azim- 
gurh mutiny, a general parade was, at the instance of 
Colonel Neill, of the Madras Fusiliers, ordered at Benares 
for five o’clock that afternoon, with the object of disarming 
the 37th N. I. But when the time arrived, that regiment, 
instead of yielding, broke out in mutiny, and began firing 
at the British line of infantry and artillcrj'. While they 
were being driven off and dispensed, the cavalry l^roke out 
and .shot their commandant ; which seems to have excited 
the Sikh regiment. They had remained passive, and had 
not acted against the 37th N. I. ; and now thc)^ fired on their 
officers and wounded them, and proceeded to fire on the 
British line, and to move a.s if threatening to charge the 
artillery. Olphcrt.s, however, having scattered the 37th, now 
swung his guns round on the Sikhs; and, not caring to 
allow them to bayonet his gunners, received them with a 
fierce shower of .shot and grape, which checked them 
thoroughly, and then drove tlicm and the cavalry into 
precipitate rout ; whereby' Benares was saved. The infantry 
following up drove the mutinecr.s out of cantonments, and 
the Briti.sh remained mastens of the field. Thi.s was a 
matter of the highest moment, not merely from its se- 
curing Benares itself as a temporary ba.sc, but also from 
its clearing the way onward, and helping towards the 
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retention of the infinitely more important positicai at 
Allahabad. 

Neill had now succeeded to the command, and to .secure 
that position was his great aim. Next morning, therefore, he 
sent off his own men, under Lieutenant Arnold, toward.s 
Allahabad to do what he could to .seize and hold the for- 
tress ; I'cmaining behind him.sclf in order to push the other 
troop.s forward to hi.s support, on their arriving, from time to 
time, bj' driblets from Calcutta. Neill had already attracted 
great attention from liis exceptionally resolute and vigoroirs 
bearing ; and here his fierce energy and impetuous action 
startled and leavened the authorities. After a few days, 
wlicn he had done all he thought necessary to put arrange- 
ments on a sound footing, he finally went on in pcr.son on 
the yth, taking such additional men as he could with him 
in horsed vehicles, and reached Allahabad on June nth. 

The garrison there consisted of two regiment.s — one, the 
6th N, I, in the cantonment, the other an irregular regiment 
of Sikh.s under Captain Jlra.sycr in the fortrcs.s. On June 
6th (five days before) the .Sepoy regiment had mutinied, and 
tried to seize the fort But the Sikhs, under Brasyer’s 
stern influence, had remained loyal, would not admit the 
Sepo)-^, and, supported by a few Knglish volunteers and 
pensioners, had held the fortrc.s.s for the State. Next clay 
they were reinforced by Aniold’.s party; and on the i ith, 
Neill’s arrival secured the position. The day after, the 
mutineers were attacked anrl driven acros.s the river into 
Oude, and British administration was quickly rc-c.stablishccl 
in Allahabad. 

This rva.s the first point of primary importance .scored in 
the war, tliough it ncvci- attiactcd a tithe of the public 
attention that was due to it. Thi.s wa.s owing partly to its 
having been el'fcctcd without much fighting, and partly to 
the more scn.sational events that were taking place at Delhi, 
Cawnporc, and Lucknow. 

But of the paramount importance of ihe operation there 
can be no serious qLie.stion ; nor of the gravity of the crisis. 
The loss of [he fortre.ss was desperately imminent, ancl, if 
lo.st, what the con.sequence-s would have been are beyond 
conjecture. It is enough for practical purposes to point 
out that by securing it, our virtual base of operations was 
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transferred from Calcutta to an impregnable position 500 
miles ahead. It is of interest to note that this turnino-- 
point of the war was coincident in date (June 12th) \vith the 
decision at Delhi to give up the thought of immediate 
assault, and to undertake the prolonged .siege from the Ridge. 

With this all-important success at Allahabad the name 
of Brasycr must ever be as.sociatcd; for, on the crisis of 
June gth, and until .supports arrived, the saving of the fort 
would have been hopeless e.vcept for hi.s personal \i’cight 
with the Sikh .soldiery, and his resolute and undaunted 
bearing. On the other hand, in the bold and rapid move- 
ment of the handful of men that sufficed for the .support 
needed for that purpose, and in the adwincc generally 
during that critical period, Neill was the ino\-ing spirit, the 
leading pcrsonalitjf, and chief actor. 

After June 12th the advance enters on its second stage. 
For nearly three weeks, even w'ith Neill’s Rery and im- 
pctuou.s energy, no further fonvard movement wa.s found 
po.ssiblc. Troop.s from Calcutta had continued to arrive, 
but only in driblets, and frequently in entire want of 
equipment. Thus Maude with his gunner.s from Cej-lon 
had to improvise a battery from the Allahabad ar.senai, get 
bullocks for its draught, aud fit them with harness. Before 
June 30tli Neill had not been able to send on a man to the 
front. On that day, however, he had succeeded in com- 
pleting the equipment of a sufficiently strong party, under 
Major Renaud of his own regiment, for a move towards 
Cawni^orc; and this was his last act in chief command. 
On that very dajr, June 30th, his .senior officer, Henry 
ilavelock, who had been appointed to the command, 
arrived to take it over. Warmly appreciating Neill’s 
energy and .supporting his views, he at once confirmed his 
propo.sal, and sent forward Renaud and his party to^vards 
Cawnporc. 

One coincidence of dates has already been mentioned. 
Here is the second. June 3c) th saw, on the one hand, the 
defeat of Lawrence at Chinhut and the beginning of the 
.siege of the Lucknow Residency; and, on the other, the 
•Start fi-oin Allahabad of the pioneer party of Havelock’.s‘ 
advance, which was eventually to end in the .succour of 
that garri.son. 
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General Havelock, who thus displaced Neill, for the 
future, from the leadership of the advance, had, on returning 
from the Persian Expedition, becti appointee! to that 
command, had left Calcutta on June 25th, and, as above 
shown, joined the front at Allahabad on the 30th. His 
qualities and career arc too widely known to call for more 
here than a passing tribute of homage ; but it will not be 
out of place to say that, besides the great and pertinent 
experience he had acquired in serious fighting, such as in 
Burinah, Afghanistan, and the Punjab, he was unique in 
those days as a student of his profession, learned in 
military knowledge, and skilled in the art of war. And he 
wa.s now about to bring all this experience, knowledge, 
and .skill, to bear on one of the mo.st dc.spcratc undertakings 
ever entrusted to a soldier. 
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ADVANCK TO CAWNPORE 

When Havelock, on June 30th, sent forwarcl Rcnaud’.s 
party towards Cawnporc, he had not heard of the surrender 
of its hapless garrison, and the catastrophe of June a/tli. 
In a few hours, however, messengers and spies arrived tell- 
ing of it ; and the searching inquiry that was at once made 
destroyed any possible doubts of its truth, or of the new 
state of affairs that had to be faced. 

One rc.sulL wa.s that the whole of the Cawnpore rebel 
army was now free to move downwards toward.s Allahabad 
and attack, Renaud’.s party, which wa.s advancing in 
front, isolated, and consisted of only four hundred English 
and three hundred Sikh troops with a couple of guns, and 
a few native cavahy. Havelock therefore sent cautioning 
orders to Renaud, allowing Iiiin to continue to advance, 
but only .slowly and rvarily, instead of expeditiously; and 
on July yth he followed on himself with his main force; 
leaving Neill behind at Allahabad with a sufficient garrison, 
to organisie and complete the arrangements there for the 
security of future operations. 

The force that Havelock thu.s led out of Allahabad, 
together with the parly under Renaud, amounted to 1,965 
men all told, and included Maude’s field battery of artillerjr 
from Ceylon. Of the 1,965 men, 1,404 were Ivngli.sh and 
561 were native.s. The English consisted of 98 artillery, 
30 volunteer cavalry, and 1,386 infantry (Madras Fusiliers, 
64th, 78th, and part of the 84th). Of the natives, 18 were 
gunners, 95 were cavalry, who proved worthless and were 
disarmed and dismounted after the first flight, and 448 
were Sikhs under Brasyer. 

A further .source of anxiety respecting Renaud’s party 
was that, large as the rebel force at Cawnpore had been 
at first, there was no knowing to what extent it might 
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not liave now been swelled by the mutineers from Azim- 
gurh, Jaunporc, Benares, and Allahabad; or whether these 
mutineers might not, possibly, be hovering on Renaiid's 
flank and rear instead of pushing forward to Cawnpore. 

When Havelock started on July 7th, and in fact all 
throughout this month, the heat was intense ; and he wiscl}- 
avoided pressing his men for the first couple of days, till 
they began to get inured to the marching and the heat ; 
but, afterwards moving more rapidly, he overtook Renaud 
on the night of the nth, and on the 12th fought the action 
of Futtchporc. 

He had halted four miles short of the town of Futteh- 
pore ; and the Cawnpore rebels, who had been marching 
south to check the British advance, thinking that here 
they would only have Rcnaud’.s party to deal with, came 
gaily on to the attack with a swarm of cavalry in front. 
Their force consisted of .some 3,500 regulars and a mass 
of raw levies. On .sighting the British it developed its line, 
with the artillery in the centre, which opened fire. Sud- 
denly it realized that it was in the presence of a much 
stronger array than it had e.^pcctcd. Maude’s gun.s first 
replied direct to its artillery, and then took its line in flank 
at point-blank range ; while the Briti.sh infantry advanced 
to lire front, preceded by skirrnisher.s. In ten minutes the 
i.sstic was no longer doubtful. It was the first ta.ste the 
enemy had of the Enfield rifle, and they fled in rout ; 
eleven gun.s were taken, and Futtehpore was stormed. The 
victory wa.s thorough, and almost bloodless. Our chief loss 
lay in twelve men killed by .sunstroke. 

On the next day there was a halt. On the I4th| the 
native cavalry which had misbehaved were disarmed and 
dismounted, and the force again advanced. On the 15th, 
it fought in succession the two actions of Aong and of 
Pandoo Nuddcc, about twcntj^-cight and twenty-two miles 
short of Cawnpore. At both of these .sites the cnem}' had 
made careful preparations. 

At Aong they had entrenched the face of the village, 
and also held a haralct in its front ; and, on Flavelock’s 
approach, tfley threw forward their cavalry on both his 
flanks, threatening his rear, Havelock kept together two- 
thirds of his force to hold the cavalry at bay, and to act 
as supports where necessary ; sending only the remaining 
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third forward in skirmishing order for the actual fight. It 
was soon over. The Madras Fu.silicrs stormed the hamlet ; 
the re.st of the sldnntshcm and the artillery attacked the 
entrenchment, captured it and the village, and drove the 
enemy out of it pell-mell. Their cavahy had made .several 
fruitle.s.s efforts to a.ssail our main column ; but being every 
time badly repulsed, at length fled precipitately to the rear, 
and the fight wa.s over. 

A very .sad lo.s.s marked thi.s combat. The intrepid 
Renaud, the leader of the advance, wa.s mortally rvounded. 
Brief, however, wa.s the time for sorrow — .short the spell of 
re.st — for Havelock learnt that the enemy wa.s in force in 
hi.s front, bent 0!i contc.sting the pa.ssagc of the Randoo 
Nuddec, and prepared to blorr iijr the bridge, if need be. 
This was to be prevented, whatever the hazard or toil, 
as the river was in flood, and the destruction of the bridge 
would amount to a catastrophe, from the .seriou.s delay it 
would certainly involve. So, on again to .save the bridge, 
and secure the passage of the stream ! 

The enemy had been reinforced a party of the Nana’s 
followcr.s under his brother Bala Rao, and were sanguine 
of success. But their position wa.s faulty. They were 
massed clo.se behind the bridge, which was at the apex 
of a bend in the ravine ; which here formed the course of 
the stream, the bend being towards the Bi-itish, while tlic 
arms of the ravine lay slantwi.sc along the enemy’s flanks. 
The ravine wa.s lined on the British side with high and 
steep cliffs, through a passage in which the road led down 
to the bridge. 

There was no halt in the British advance. The skir- 
mishers partly occupied the cliff above the bridge, and 
partly drew up in the passage leading to it, prepared to 
charge ; while the main force, with the guns, ranged right 
and left on the cliffs along the arms of the bend, bring- 
ing an overwhelming cross-fire to bear on the bridge, 
and on the enemy massed behind it for its defence. This 
fire took all the heart out of them. They essayed to blow 
up the bridge when their mine was not yet ready ; Stephen- 
son, with his Madras Fusiliers in the passage leading to 
the stream, saw the failure, .seized the opportunity, dashed 
over the bridge, captured the guns, and, being rapidly 
supported by the rest of the force, drove the enemy in 
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precipitate fli^'hl towards C'awnporc. And so ended the 
contests of Jul}- 15th. 

The success that had thus attended the careful and 
skilful handling' of the troops (the loss in action did not 
exceed tliirty killed and wounded) was all-important; for 
it was \rell that the men should be eager for combat and 
full of confidence in their leader, when their spirit and 
strength and endurance were to be put to the severest test. 

On that afternoon, 1 lavclock learnt that the whole of 
the C’awnporc English community had not been destroyed 
(jn June 27th as had been suppo.scd, but that a large party 
u'cre held captive by the Nana, and might .still be .saved. 
So no time wa.s to be lo.st. They must be rescued at all 
iiazards, Tlicre could be no rest till thi.s had been effected, 
or, at least, ever)- po.ssiblc effort made towards thi.s end. 

In the carl)' moonlight, therefore, of the next morning, 
July 1 6th, the force again moved forward some fifteen miles ; 
till they reached a village, Maharajpore, where their rear- 
guard was to be halted and the baggage massed. The 
outskirts of C'awnporc, where the enemy were prepared to 
meet them, were now onl)' about six miles ahead ; so after a 
rest and breakfast, the force advanced about noon to the con- 
flict ; which, as will be seen, involved three successive fight.s. 

The rebel force was .said to consist of S,000 regular troops 
and eight guns, four of which were twenly-four-poundcrs, 
bc.sidcs a iTias.s of irregulars and the Nana’s own retainers. 
lEit the latter were not present in the first of the three fights, 

They were found to be drawn up about half-a-inile behind 
a point, or fork, where the road to the cantonment.s branched 
off from the trunk road along which Havelock was ad- 
vancing. The)' were in a curved line, about one and a 
quarter mile.s long, ci'o.s.singand extending beyond both the 
roads, with both of their flanks and their centre resting on 
villages. Their cavalry and three of their heavy gun.s were 
on their left. Three nine-pounders were on their right. 
Their other two guns were in the centre. All the guns and 
the fire of the whole army were arranged to bear on the 
bifurcation of the road.s. 

Now the force that Havelock had with him to the 
front for the fight numbered only 1,100 British and 300 
Sikhs ; so a direct frontal attack was out of the question ; 
manoeuvring was necessary. 


I 
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Fortunately, at about half-a-miie short of the fork, the 
ground to the Britislr right (and in front, therefore, of the 
enemy’s left, where his greatest strength laj") was co\-ercd 
by a line of mango groves. Havelock took ad\-antage of 
these as a screen ; and, while placing his cavalry with a 
force of skirmishcr.s about the fork to attract or distract 
the enemy’s attention, caused his main force to sweep in 
column to the right, behind and around the mango gro\-cs, 
till it emerged on the enemy’s left flank, at right angles to 
his general alignment (a manoeuvre in imitation of the 
Great Frederick at Leuthen cxactlj' a centuiy before). On 
gaining the enemy’s flank, the column rapidlj' deployed, 
and while the enemy wa.s trying to change his formation, 
swept down his line from its left to its right, taking all hi.s 
guns and driving him in flight to the rear. At the first, the 
artillery under Maude took the enemy’.s position in enfilade, 
but the contest soon became an infantry battle. The 
advance was in echelon, the 78th Highlanders leading, then 
the 64th, the 84th, and the Sikhs, the whole covered by the 
Madras I'usiliers as skirmishers. The 78th moved down, 
silently at first, on the heavy battery at the enemy’s left 
flank; and then, when eighty yards short of it, charged it, 
the men cheering, and pipes playing. That impetuous 
charge carried them through the enetnj‘’.s left, rolling up 
their line close up to their centre ; where halting for only 
a few moment,s to pull them.selves together, the Highlanders 
again charged onwards, the General himself with them, and 
captured the centre position and guns ; the encm}- through- 
out being bayoneted and driven in precipitate flight to the 
rear. On reaching the centre, the 78th, utterly spent, were 
halted, while the'64th, S4th, and Sikhs took up the running, 
and .sweeping on, carried the cnemj-’s position and guns on 
their right flank ; thii-s in the end routing the enemy from 
the whole of their position with the loss of all their guns. 

While this last portion of the fight was in progres.s on 
the cncmj^’s right, a brilliant feat was being performed at 
the centre, Barrow’s volunteer horse (about twenty sabres) 
charging and cutting up the rear of the cnemj’, though 
their cavalry, a whole regiment, was present to cover their 
flight. 

This closed the first, but onlj- the first, of the three fights 
or phases of the battle of Cawnporc. 
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l^'ov, cxhaubLcd though the troops were b}-’ the heat, the 
long inarch, and then the battle, they had more work cut 
out for them. I'hc infantry, on re-forming in order, con- 
tinued its advance, but had to leave the guns behind, as the 
teams were too spcsit, for the time, to draw them. After 
marching about a mile, it was found that the fugitives of 
the left and centre of the enemy’s line had rallied, and were 
drawn up with a couple of guu.s in a village to oppose us 
again. As the wearied British advanced but slowly, they 
were rottsctl by Havelock’s challenge, “Which regiment i.s 
going to take that village ’’ on which they raced for it, 
two of them driving the enemy out of it, and a third clear- 
ing the ground to its right. 

Again the enemy fled, and this finished the .second fight. 

But even now the day’s work was not yet at an end ; 
for, as the British force continued its inarch, it found its 
front checked by a ma.ss of troops, of which a large propor- 
tion were fresh levies of the Nana’s, who was now command- 
ing them in person. The situation was somewhat dc.speralc ; 
the men were utterly spent, and tdicy had no ailillerj? witir 
them ; while a twenty-four-pounder was playing on their 
centre, and the cncmy’.s cavalry, which had rallied, had got 
to the rear and were attacking the wounded. So, while 
Maude’.s guns had not yet come up, Havelock ordered the 
line to advance, although under a heavy fire of grape and 
musketry; and at length, when they had covered some 
1,400 yards, he sent the 64th charging at the twenty-four- 
pounder. This finished the day’.s struggle, with its three 
di.stinct action.s. The enemy lost all heart, and fled in total 
rout ; the victoriou.s army halting for the night on the plain 
skirting that end of Cawnporc. 

This .splendid success had, however, failed in one, and 
that the most prominent, of its objects. On the previous 
day, the isth, after hearing of his defeat at the Pandoo 
Nuddee, and the certain advance of Havclock’-s column, 
the Nana had destroyed his captive.s. The British force 
did not know, and liavelock did not learn till the small 
hours of the 17th, that their succe.s.sivc conflicts of the i6th 
at Cawnporc could no longer save those whom they had 
been hoping to rescue. 

The simple and obvious preparations and precaution.s 
that, with the occupation of the Magazine, would have 
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placed the Cawnporc party in a position to liold out for 
the t\\fcnty further days which brought succour, had iDcen 
neglected. To that fatal error of judgment we owe the 
ghastliest and the saddest lesson of the Mutiny. 

On June 17th, the morning after the battle, the British 
army entered and occupied Cawnporc; when they learnt 
and realized the miserable stoiy of the mas.sacre. On that 
same day, Havelock received Ungud, the one thoroughly 
succc.ssful spy from the Lucknorv ResidenC)' ; heard the 
story of the death of Henry La\vrence ; and at once turned 
all his thought.s and energies to the passage of tlic Ganges 
and an advance to Lucknow. 

During the next three daj’S he worked vigorousl}' at 
constructing an entrenched position on the bank of the 
Ganges, to enable a .small force of three hundred men to 
hold its own against all comers. He also sent out a recon- 
noitring force to Bithoor, the Nana’s scat a few miles off, 
which they burnt and dcstroj-cd. The}- found that he 
himself had fled, and his army' had .scattered, so escaping 
further immediate punishment. Then on the 20th, the day' 
of the finst attack on Lucknow, Neill rejoined him from 
Allahabad with a reinforcement of two hundred and twenty'- 
.seven men. Yet even with this addition, his effective 
strength at Cawnporc was less tiian that ^\'ith which he 
had started from Allahabad. This was owing to the heavy 
losses from the combined results of casualties in action, 
from the sun, from sickness generally, and specially' from 
diolcra ; which had now appeared and carried off, bcside.s 
other victims, his principal Staff officer, Stuart Beatson. 

Still the circumstances were wholly altered. Every 
struggle had i.ssued in success. I’he men had acquired 
perfect confidence in thcrasclve.s and their leader, and were 
eager for actimr ; while the enemy' had lost all heart, finding 
it a vain task to contend against the British soldier ; so that 
irr entering on any conflict, there was the assurance of .sucecs.s 
on the one side, the conviction of certain defeat impending 
on the other. 

Such was the result which Havelock had achieved by 
July 20th, when he was preparing to cro,s.s the Ganges into 
Oude, and when the garrison he desired to relieve were 
repulsing the first general attack on their position. 


0 
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On July 20th, General Havelock had occupied Cawnporc 
for three clays ; cliirinp; which he had been arranging for an 
efficient entrenchment — some jIOO yards by 200, at the 
debouchure of the canal — for the protection of the station, 
and also preparing to cross the Ganges and advance on 
Lucknow. After deducting the garri.son, 300 men, needed 
far the entrenchment, the force he had available for the 
advance was under 1.500 men, with thirteen field-picce.s ; the 
Lnropeans of the force not amounting to 1,200, all told. 

His anxiety was intense, for he knew by thi.s time that 
the enemy lying between him anti Lucknow were in over- 
whelming numbers, whatever their spirit; that they com- 
prised three separate armies — (i) the force that had from 
the first been besieging the Residenc)'; (2) the mutineer 
regiments that had flocked into Oiitlc from the side of 
Lenarcs and Aziragurh ; and (3) the Sepoy troop.s whom 
he had defeated on his march from Allahabad. The only 
regiment that might hat'c been present with this large 
hostile array, but was missing from it, was the 6th N. I. ; 
^vl^ich after rising at Allahabad and collecting much 
plunder, had been driven off by Neill, and had gone away 
to their own homes; only, it is .said, to be robbed and 
maltreated by the villagers on the way. And bc.sides 
thi.s force in hi.s front, Havelock wa.s beginning to hear 
rumour.s of the approach of mutineer troops from the south 
of the Jumna; but not as yet of any disturbance below 
Allahabad. On the other hand, reinforcements were on 
their way, so, on July 20th, the day of the first attack 
on the Re.sidenc}.’, a .start was made of the passage of 
Havelock’s men to the Oude bank of the Ganges, The rivcr 
was in high flood for a breadth of 1,500 juirds, with .shoal 
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water for another 1,000 ; and the passag-c was effected entirely 
by the use of ferry-boats, which were either sailed, or rowed, 
or towed across by a steamer. Gun.s had been placed in 
position to cover the pa.s.sagc, but thej' were never needed. 
The crossing wa.s never contc.sted or checked. It was 
inanagcd entirely by Colonel Frazer Tytlcr and Lieut. 
Moorsom, taking up eight days, six for the troops and 
two for the baggage. Each trip involved a passage of .six 
miJe.s, and occupied four hours. As the men landed, they 
bivouacked about two miles further on, and then gradually 
concentrated at Mungunvar, a strong and elevated posilion 
about .six milc.s from the river. The force was very lightly 
equipped, carriage or transport being difficult to get. As 
they gradually cleared out of Cawnpore, Havelock’s heart 
grew lighter in one rc.spect. The men were freed from the 
temptation to drink with which they had been bc.set at 
Cawnpore, and which had threatened to demoralize that 
heroic band. At Mungunvar there were no liquor-shops, 
no relics of “ Europe store.s.” 

During the eight days of the pa.s.sagc, there had been 
almost continuous communication with the Residency. 
As already mentioned, Havelock had .seen our emissary, 
Ungud, on reaching Cawnpore. Ungud had then returned 
to Lucknow, told its garrison of Havelock’s victories, and 
come back again to Havelock with Mr. Gubbins’s letter, but 
with none from General Ingli.s. Then he had a second time 
returned to Lucknow on the 2Sth with Colonel Tytlcr’s 
letter, and had now a third time pre.sented himself to 
Havelock, bringing on this occasion the letter from General 
Inglis with enclosures from fhe Enginccr.s, respecting the 
road or acces.s to the Residency. 

Havelock crossed in penson to Mungurwar on the 24th. 
There was an accc.ssion of cholera on the 26th. On the 
28th all the preparations were fini.shcd. Next morning 
the force advanced, and in the coume of the day fought two 
actions, one at Oonao and the other at Bushcrut Gunge, 
respectively four and ten miles ahead. 

The peculiar feature of this advance was that it passed 
along a raised causeway through swampy or marshy 
ground, which made any extended or flank movement — or 
in fact any movement except along the causeway — very 
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cliflicult; while in addition the enemy liad prepared both 
Oonao and Bushcnit Gung'o for defence. 

The Oonao position wa.s a double one. In ad\'ance wa.s 
a village that lined the two aidc.s of the mad, and was 
strengthened by walled gardens and cnclosurc.s ; and in rear 
\va.s the town of Oonao. Neither po.sition could be turned. 
Nothing was possible e.xcept a straiglUforw^ard ad\'ance. 

On approaching the village and finding it held, Havelock 
attacked it with his skinnisher.s. Then, before the giin.s 
came up, the Madra.s Ihi.silicr.s and Lire /Sth charged the 
cnclo.sures and the village, fighting from hou.se to hou.se. 
The d^th, coming up to their .support, enabled them to 
dear out the position and form up on a cli-^' sp-ctch of 
ground on the Oonao .side of the village. 

Here, after a brief interval, Havelock joyfully found the 
enemy playing into his hand.s, and coining in mass along 
the causeway to attaclc him. Our guns were laid to 
enfilade them a.s they came on, while the infantr}’ moved 
more to the flank, .some advancing into the swamp)- ground 
so as to catch the enemy actually in flank. The Sepoys 
advanced gaily, until they came sufficiently near, when 
they halted and opened fire. Then Maude replied with 
his grape at point-blank range. The enemy suffered 
heavily, tried to deploy, but failed, and then finding them- 
selves caught on the flank as well as in front, broke and 
fled precipitately. The British followed up ; pursued and 
captured their artillery, fifteen guns, and the town ; and 
then halted to rest. 

After a halt of three hours, and a meal, the force advanced 
again, marching six miles to Bu.shcruL Gunge, of which 
they found the entrance pi'otectcd by a battery of four guns 
and some entrenchments. As the ground here admitted it, 
Havelock sent the 64th forward on the left flank to turn 
the town and get at the cau.scvvay in rear, while he attacked 
the town in front. In due time, the frontal assault was 
made by the ^Sth and the Madra.s men, and succeeded ; 
hut the enemy on retreating escaped along the causev^aj'-^ 
instead of being caught Iry the 64th a,s had been hoped. 

Still we had won two victories; though at a los.s of 
about a sixth of the force (half of it from cholera and the 
.suir), and with much exhaustion of the ammunition. The 
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proMpcct, to the General, was very gloomy, almost hopeless, 
[t was obvious to him that his present force was wholly 
inadequate to win through the difficulties ahead ; where the 
enemy were evidently reserving their strength, and V'ould 
meet him in position.s carefully jorepared for defence. 

Then, on the following morning, came the di.sa,strnu.s 
nctvs from Neill (which had reached him by telegraph), that 
the Sepoy.s at Dinapore, on his cominunication.s south of 
Benare.s, had mutinied ; and that no further reinforcements 
were to be counted on for a couple of months ! For, not 
only had tho.se Sepoys mutinied, but the leading chief in 
that neighbourhood, a very fine old Rajpoot, named Kon- 
wur Singh, had ri.gen in rebellion; and, as hi.s influence 
extemkd from the river to the trunk road, not only was 
the safety of the communicatioas threatened, but those 
district.s had thrown off the British rule, and troop.s that 
would oLhcrwi.se have gone on to the front had to be 
detained for the protection and restoration of order of those 
di.stricts. Hence it was that the regiments such as the 5th, 
37th, and 90th, which Havelock had been counting on for 
the increased strength necessary for the conflict at Lucknow, 
were kept back ; and he was now warned that they might 
not be available for a couple of months. This news was 
crushing — heart-breaking, when added to the cholera that 
wa.s devastating his force. On July 30th, therefore — a 
sing'ulai' sequel to his victories of the pi-cceding day — he 
made up his mind, not only not to continue his advance 
towards Lucknow, but instead to retire to his position at 
Mungurwar. At this stage, however, he had no thought of 
quitting Oude territory or retiring further to the rear than 
Mungurwar. 

f-fis intention was to remain there as his temporary hcad- 
quartcr,s, diverting and withdrawing the enemy as much 
as po.ssible from Lucknow; and thereby to diminish the 
pressure on its garrison ; at the same time taking cvery 
possiblc opportunity of dealing effective blows at the 
enemy. His reason for selecting Mungurwar as hi.s 
temporaiy^ position was twofold; first, it was fairly close 
to the river, and in touch with Cawnpore, whither he could 
send his sick and wounded ; and second, the site was high 
and advantageous for defensive purposes. 
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It may also be mentioned that no sign whatever liad yet 
appeared during those ten days (nor in fact at any time 
afterwards) of any Talookdars with their follou'er.s joining 
in the fights or harassing him; but he had heard rumours, 
thougli all was quiet to the cast, that there was an inclination 
towards some turbulent gatherings at l-toya, on the western 
or left flank, where the Nana was said to be sheltered. 

Such wa.s the .state of matters, anti such u^crc Havelock's 
intentions when on July 31.SL he retired to Mungurwar. 
Thi.s narrative is meant to be mainly one of military 
operation.s ; still it is reasonable to dwell for a moment 
on the bitterness rvhich the brave old General must Irave 
suffered when he turned his back on Lucknow; on his 
scii.se of the ecu, sure and outcry which the step would raise 
against him ; on his sympathy for the almo.st irrepressible 
mortification and anguish of his gallant troojj.s at the 
thought of retreat ; and on his noble and resolute firmness 
to do the right thing, in spite of all such obstacles. 

On retiring to Mungurwar, he wrote of it to Neill, aiitl 
caused a telegram to be .sent to the Commander-in-t.!hicf in 
Calcutta, saying that without another r,ooo men and a 
battery he could not possibly move on Lucknow. 

And nowharas.sed as he was to thcc.\;trcmc of endurance, 
he was to be further worried by Neill’s bearing at C'awn- 
pore. Incidents had occurred previously, pointing to 
Neill’s rcadinc.ss to criticize and condemn Havelock’s action ; 
and he now wrote to Havelock condemning his retrograde 
movement in terms rvhich may be justly described as 
unprecedented and unmeasured from a subordinate to the 
General in command. Havelock's reply was brief, pcicrap- 
tory, and conclusive; but the incident, of cfiurse, altered 
permanently the relations between the two men. 

Neill was now .sending Havelock intelligence of the 
approach of the 42nd N. I., a mutineer regiment from 
Saugor, and of the threatened gathci-ings on the I'janks of 
the Jumna. Hut he also sent him over a few reinforcc'- 
ments, a company of the 84th, Olpherts’s half battery, two 
heavy gun.s, and two field howitzers. 

On the 3i.st, Havelock had been able to put only 830 
men in line, after providing for his guards and such other 
requirements, out of a total .strength of 1,350 men. Four 
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later, /.a. on Au_s.;ust 4tli, he still hnd only 1,400 men, 
all told, includinst his Sikhs; with whom, ha\'iny heard ot 
the Sepo)'s a^ain collecting at Ikishcriil (hinge, he marched 
again, st them there a .second time, in pursuance of his ]dan 
to deal them eflecfivc blows whenever an opportunity 
occurred. 

I le adopted the .same plan of action as before, sending 
the yHth, the Sikhs, and Maude’.s Battery to make the 
turning movement. The enemy saw it, woulcl not face it, 
and lied before it could be completed, though not without 
losing some 300 men ; while our loss was but two men 
Icilled and twenty-throe wounded. Seventy-five men, how- 
ever, went down with cholera and fever. Havelock was 
thereby confirmed in the hoi.)clc,s.snc.ss of an advance with 
his [irescnt force, and under i)rc.sent circtiirustances ; so he 
here consulted his three principal Staff officers on the matter, 
and found thal Lliey all agreed with him, c.MCepling only his 
ardent and intrepid .son, who woukl hardly be convinced. 

One peculiar feature in thi.s second figltt at Buslienit 
Criuigc was the pre.sencc among the enemy of some 
'I'alookdar.s’ men. But, as their chiefs had not joineil, it is 
thought that they belonged to the.se districts, and had been 
coerced by the Sepoys, and forced to accompany them to 
the scene of action. If this rvas not the case, the men were 
probably those of Doondiakhera from the cast, and Nirput 
Singh’s from llu; we.sL 

()n August Sth, the day after the fight, Havelock had not 
yoo men present to [uit in line, yet he now received still 
more pre.ssing intelligence of the approach of the enemy to 
C'awnporc. So ho returned again to Mungunvar, to be 
ready to recross if neccs-sary ; though not yet proposing to 
give up his hold on Oude territory. 

If this date be compared with the events alroadj^ described 
at, taicknow, it may be gathered that, after their second 
defeat at Busherut Gunge, the rebels tverc still aware of 
1 [avelock’s wcaknc.ss and diflficultic-s, and of the extent to 
which (,’awnporc must engage his attention; and that con- 
■scqucntly the bulk of the .Sepoy force that had boon fghting 
him rettirncd to Lucknow, helping to press on vigorously 
the mea.surcs which culminated in the .second general attack 
of August loth. 
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y\t iMimj^Lu-war durintj those next few days, the letter^ 
received from Neill became more and more anxious, 
describing his straits as likely to be dcsjjcrate, with 4,000 
men and numerous artillery threatening Iriin close at haiul. 
So Havelock having first written on August 6II1 to the 
C’ommantler-in-C'hief, intimating his intention to hold on to 
Oude, now wrote rm the 9th saying that he would probabK- 
have to return to Cawnpore. 

On August gth, the da\' preceding the sccoiul march !(> 
busheriit Gunge, Colonel '1 ytler had written the following' 
letter to General Inglis 

“\A 0 ‘ march to-morrow morning for Lucknow, having,' 
been reinforced- -we shall push on as speedily as possible 
- we hope to I'cach you in four daj/s at furthest. You 
must aid us in every waj’, even to cutting j'our way out if 
we can’t force our way in. We are only a small force,” 

'J’his letter, however, did not reach (jcncral Inglis till the 
T5th ; after, as will be seen, Havelock had evacuated Oude, 

But now on the <Sth • four da^-s after 'I'ytler wrote the 
above letter - H.avclock wrote to Inglis stating--- 

“Imperious cii'cum.stances compel me to rccross the 
Ganges. When further defence bccome.s uupo.ssible, do not 
negotiate or capitulate — cut your way out to Cawnpore. 
Blow up your fortifications, trenches, etc. by con.structing 
surcb'argcd mines under them and leaving slow matche.s 
burning.” 

But there seems to be n<j record or trace of this letter 
having ever reached its dc.stination. 

It is to be remembered that meanwhile the last nows 
Havelock had of the garrison was by Inglis’s letter of Jul)' 
36th, now a fortnight old. In fact there was singailar dclaj'' 
(Fclicitoii.s delay, it maybe held) in the interchange of receipt 
of grave intelligence between Havelock and Inglis. 

He remained at Mungurwar till the nth, trvo da3's after 
reporting to the Commandcr-in-C'.hicf his prob[iblc return to 
Gawnporc, Lor the last three or four days he had been 
preparing for his re-pa.s.sagc of the Gangc.s ; hi.s actual move- 
ments, when Uic time for it arrived, having of course to be 
guided by the attitude and position of the encm^'. Ami on 
August lOth (the day of the second general attack on 
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J,uckno\v), ll;iv(jlc)ck IcrimL that the force of the cncinj^ at 
lUi.shcruL wa'i sufficiently stroni^^ to rciiuire to be 

defeated and driven to the rear, before he could safely 
attempt tire crossing of the river. He therefore determined 
on tliat day, tire lOth, to attack the enemy at Ilu.shcrut 
Gunr;e on the morrow, and then to turn hack to t'awn|)ore. 

AuLtust lotli then saw- - 

yVt Lucknow, the re^iulsc of the second general attack. 

Witli [[avelock; his preparation for his last fio-fit in 
Oude for the pre.sent, as a preliminary to his return to 
('awnpore. 

At Lawnporc ; Neill seriously threatened b)' the Nana’s 
followci's and the mutineers from Sauj'or, and by the 
Chvalior (lontinp'cnt at a somewhat greater distance. 

At luin'uckabad, on the west; the Nuwab with some 
13,000 men threatening the flank. 

.South of Allahalind ; reinforcements checlccd in their 
advance; being detained by the disturbed state of the 
country consequent on the Dinapore mutiny, and Koiuvur 
Singh’s rebellion, although these mutineers had been 
defeated and Arrah relieved a week before by' Major 
Vincent h'yre. 

As to Oude it.self, the strength and compo.sition of the 
enemy's forces has been already described, and there is no 
reason to suppose that tho}' had changed. The court were 
engaged with Durbar intrigues and with endeavours to get 
hold of Lnglish fugitivc.s, rather than with military ari’ange- 
inunts ; ivid tJw mass of Talookdars war. sti// holding aloof 
and keeping in ioneh loith the. nnthoritks at Benares. 

Id'om L)elhi, and up-country generally, there was no 
authentic intelligence ; and the information rocoived by the 
natives was probably neither fuller nor more authentic than 
ouns. It was known that the Jlritish force wa.s .still facing 
Delhi, but that all (lentral India wa.s disturbed, and that the 
people at Agra considered them.sclvcs in peril. 
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W I. left Havelock on August lOth at Aluiigm-war, pre- 
jiai'ing fnr an immediate re-turn to Cavvnporc consequent on 
the threatening aspect of affaiiA there, the stoppage of 
reinforcements, and the absolute impossibility, with his 
present force, of his affording any aid to the Lucknow 
garrison. 

For his rc-passage of the Ganges, as speed}- a mode of 
transit as possible was essential, owing to the probability that 
the enemy would press on him cUiring his \vithdra^val ; and 
in view of this, his Staff and Engineers — Colonel Tytler 
with Lieutenant Moorsoni, and Captain Crommelin with 
Lieutenant Watson — had been taking advantage of the 
gradual lowering of the flooded water to improve the 
means of transit. The plan adopted was to confine the 
ferry portion to the main channel, 750 j-ards wide ; to 
span three minor channels b}- bridges of boats ; and to 
construct a causeway of planking and timber, o\’erlaid with 
grass and earth, along the remaining 1,300 \’ards, all more 
or less inundated, of the whole .stretch of a mile and a 
tjuarter, which lay between the high banks on the two 
sides of the river. 

By the nth these arrangements had been carried out; 
Ilavdock had .sent all his sid; and wounded, his .store.s 
and baggage, across to Cawnpore ; and was left with only 
his fighting force in light marching order, free for rapid 
movement. In the evening he advanced to Oonao, and 
next morning, the 12th, he moved for^vard for his third 
fight at Bu.shcrut Gunge. The enemy were entrenched. 
Havelock first used the heavy gun.s, by which he had been 
recently .strengthened, to pound their position ; and then, 
with the same manceuvre as former!}.-, sent the Madras 
Fusiliers to turn their flank, and the 78th to charge them 
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in front. The enemy were .soon routed, and fled in di.s- 
order with a los.s of .some 200 killed and wounded ; after 
which Havcloclc took hi.s force back to i\rungurv.'ar the 
same evening, preparatory to recrossing to Cawnporc next 
morning. 

Let us pau.se for a moment and consider Ha\.'elnck'.s 
situation and attitude on August I2tli. lie wa.s 640 miles 
from hi.s base, and confronted by an enemy 30,000 .strong, 
u'ith at least forty gim.s, interuening betivccn him and 
the Lucknow garri.son, in ground which he knew they 
had been preparing for defence. His own force \vas now 
reduced by casualties and disease to only 900 men, including 
Sikhs, available to place in line of battle. 

It was with such means as these lliat, rel}'ing on the 
support of the promised reinforcements, he had dared to 
advance so far in the hope of rescuing Lucknotv, Is there 
in the annals of our history of which wc are .so proud — in 
the wans of Clive, of Wellesley, of Lake, or of any other of 
our famous leaders — an)' record of odtis so ovenvlselming, 
so undauntedly and brilliantly faced ? 

And now his reinforcements were stopped, hi.s communi- 
cations with hi.s base below Allahabad were itUcrccptcd ; 
variou.s hostile force.s, amounting to fully 20,000 men, were 
hovering on his flanks and on his rear within striking 
distance of Cawnpore; and rumours were rife of the active 
ho.stility of thy whole fighting population of Oude under 
its Talookdars, who had hitherto remained quiescent. 

Still, in this desperate plight, he stood calm and resolute, 
wi th his j udgment clear and unclouded. Regardle.s.s of aught 
save hi.s duty and his discharge of hi.s trust, he crushed the 
bitter di.s appointment and angui.sh that were gnawing at 
his heart, and turned his back on the goal for which he 
had been striving, to .start on one of the most dangerous of 
operations — a retreat across a huge river with a powerful 
enemy close on his heels. 

It may not be amis.s to add a word of thankfulne.s.s 
that his letter of the 8th had not reached the Residency, 
and that he did not at this most trying cri.sis receive any 
such thrilling appeal as Inglis penned to him four days 
afterwards. 

On tlie evening then of Augu.st 12th, Havelock was back 
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at Mun^furwar. Next da)- ht f^tood on the bank of the 
Gan^c.^. rii'i force inarched alontr the new causcwa>- and 
the brid!4L'2 of boat-;, and then, at ci^dit o’clock, bcg;an the 
pa^i^aec by fen-\ . By two o’clock all. excepting the rear- 
guard, had cro-.'-cd into L’aunporc. That rcar-guarcl brolce 
np till’ bridge^, and biinging with them the boats and the 
gear of the bridge-., mertook their coinradc.s .safely bj- the 
evening. The bkiw last struck at Bushcrut Gunge had 
effectively stopped an}- close pur.suit. 

Thus It t\as that, with rare -skill and care, Havelock 
carried out one of the mo.st difihcult and dangerous of field 
operations, and placed his whole force, without lo.ss, in the 
t'awnjiore position. It was not till four cla\-s later that 
the cneni}- were found to have followed up in strength, and 
to be accupt'ing the opposite bank of the river. 

But before he had started on his return to Cawnpore, the 
insurgent leadens had already begun to adopt fresh tactics, 
of which he was not aware till some day.s later, probably 
not till the 20lh. With their overwhelming .superiority in 
numbers, the}- were now wisely taking advantage of it to 
employ large detachments in operating on his flanks and 
commiinicatiuns, instead of, a.s heretofore, only in his front. 

Moreover, now that he had retired from Oude, that 
step producetl a political result which probabl}- had never 
cro.s.sed hi.s imagination. Hitherto all the Talookdars, with 
trifling exceptions, had remained passive; now, however, 
there arose a general consensus that they must regard 
PTavelock’s rctui'n to Cawnpore a.s an evacuation of the 
province, and a surrender of its rule to the Lucknow 
Uurbar ; and from this time the Talookdar.s, as the Benare.s 
authorities hear<l from some of them direct, were con- 
strainetl to send contingents of their clansmen to take part 
in the operations at Lucknow. 

As yet Havelock had not communicated more to Cal- 
cutta than a brief announcement of his return to Cawn- 
porc. He hatl on the pth, as already mentioned, written 
of hi.s intention to make that move. Hi.s letter had .shorll}- 
given the reason for it ; viz. his inability, with his diminished 
numbers, to make head again.st 30,000 men and forty gun.s, 
and the demand for his presence at Cawnpore con.sequent 
on the critical state of matters there. Nor did he write 
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more at length on reaching C’awnporc. He wa-^ weighted 
with matters of intense gravity, more than sufficient to 
occupy his full time and attention ; nor did he yet know 
that Outram had been appointed, on the 5th, to the 
command which superseded him and would check the 
independence of hi.s operations. Also he was -specially 
preparing, whilst giving his force a couple of da\s’ rest, to 
attack the enemy at Bithoor ; where they \vcre said to Ijc 
4000 strong, and entrenched. It was expedient to dispose 
of them before the other bodies of troops that were threat- 
ening him could combine with them and make the task 
more difficult. This party at Bithoor was said to he made* 
up of three groups ; half of them were the Nana’s re- 
tainers; another detachment comprised .some of the regi- 
ments that had been all along oppo.sing him, and liad no\v 
cros.sed back from Oude to operate against Cawnporc ; and 
the third were the 42nd N. L and other miitineei’s from 
Saugor, who had been repulsed from the fort there bj- the 
loyal 31st N. I. 

Havelock’s whole force at Cawnporc consisted iA 
flrasycr’.s Sikhs and .some 1,400 BritLsh soldiers, of whom 
about 350 were already disabled by wounds or sickness, 
while cholera was raging at a rate that would leave no 
fighting men available in another six weeks. 

Such were the circum.stanccs under which Havelock 
moved out on August i6th to attack Bithoor. Havino a 
great superiority in artillery, he began by cannonading the 
entrenchment for a while, and then sent his infantry to 
storm it. The enemy foiig'ht as they had never fought 
before ; especially the gencl N. I., who came forward from 
their po.sition, charging and cros-.sing baj-onets u'itlr the 
Madras Fusiliers. The)’ were of course repulsed, leaving 
sixty men dead on the ground ; and the British following 
up drove the enemy out of Bithoor, and thoroughl)’ routed 
them with the loss of 250 men and their guns. Our 
casualtie.s were .seventy, twelve of them being from 
.sun, stroke. 

Next day Havelock returned to Cawnporc, where lie 
learned two thing.s. First, the rumour which there had 
been of the Oude troops propo.sing to act on hi.s communi- 
cation.s with Allahabad wa,s proving true; and the situation 
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\v;ls j,niuiny critical, as thc\ were apparuntU- massing at 
iJalamow, and preparing Uj cross over to I'utlehpore, the 
scene of H;ivelt.ick's first battle. So the steamer that had 
been waiting at Caunpore was despatched down the river 
w'ith I JO men and three guns, under Captain Gordon of the 
6 lh K. r., to do whatever was possible to stop the passage. 

The other thing he heard of was the appointment of his 
old friemi and commander in Persia, General Oiitram, to 
.sujjcrsedc him. lie did not learn this by letter, but by 
.seeing il in the Calcutta Gazette. 

Severe as the blow must have been, he accepted it 
loyalK’, and set about such prciiarations as were nece.ssary, 
Icnnwing that his indcpcntlcnce was novv checked, and he 
must await order.s, except for cincrgcncie.s. 

Then, on August 19th, be wrote two letters to the Coin- 
mander-in-Chief, not yet knowing that that post had been 
taken over the day before from Sir Patriclc Grant by Sir 
Colin Campbell. 

in one of these letters he gtive a full .statement of the 
situation in Ouclc and at Cawnporc, and of the reason.s for 
his return to Cawnporc. He showed how his force would 
have been a mere skeleton on reaching only the outskirts 
of Lucknow ; hotv the is.siie mu.st have been it.s annihilation, 
the loss of (fawnpore, and tlie abandonment of all that 
part of the countiy to the enemy ; and he added that if 
he had prolonged his operations in Ouclc, there would have 
been a danger of Neill being over]KJwerad and Cawnporc 
lost. Reinforcements were indispen-sable, 

I n the other letter he told of the e.xpcdition to Dalamow. 

By ne.xt day, Augu.si 20th, he had received and an.swered 
Inglis’s letter of August i6th, as already desci'ibed. He 
was also relieved in a mea,siire by the .succe.s.s of Gordon's 
expedition, which had had .some skirmishing with the 
eneni}' on the bank of the river, but had effected it.s object 
by capturing and removing all tlie boat.s' in that neighbour- 
hood ; thu.s precluding the po.ssibiiity of any pas.sage of the 
river by the rebel.s in force. 

He heard too of the .steamer having been fired at from 
forts on the Oude side of the Gange.s ; which, as it had 
not occurred before, confirmed the rumours of a change of 
attitude on the part of the Taloolcdar.s. 
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Intelligence had also arrived of Maj<n- Myre’s defeat of 
Rajah Krjnwur Singh at his fort of Jugdeespore, and the 
consequent improvement in the aspect of affairs in the 
disturbed districts there. Havelock was therefore now in 
hope.s that .some of the .seven battalion.s which he knew to 
be present to the .south of Allahabad would .soon be arriving 
to reinforce him. 

Hence it wa.s with feelings little short of di.sma}- that he 
notv learnt that Outram wa.s proposing to stop the advance 
of these troops to the front, and to divert them in.stead to 
a separate movement, under his own leading, on Lucknow ; 
starting from Jaunpore, and marching through Oucie be- 
tween the rivers S\-e and Goomtee ; part of this .scheme 
being that Havelock .should advance again a.s before int(» 
Oude, and co-operatc with him on his nearing Lucknow'. 

On examining dates, Havelock saw at once that Outram 
must be entirely in the dark as to the .situation at Cawn- 
pore, and that he was at that time, August 20lh, steaming 
up the Ganges and practically inaccessible. So he forth- 
with telegraphed to the Chief, information and particulars 
which he felt certain would en.surc the despatch to Cawnporc 
of the teinforcements of -which the stoppage had been thus 
threatened. 

His first telegram was on the 20th, briefl)' intimating 
that he was now threatened by the Gwalior Contingent with 
its twenty or thirty guns, and soliciting reinforcements. 

To this he received a reply from Sir Colin, and tele- 
graphed back to show him matters fully and clearly. But 
the communication being by telegraph and not by letter, 
has, from the curtness of its wordings been miscon.strucd. 
His message was to this effect. He wa.s threatened by 
three forces ; the Gwalior Contingent from Kalpce ; a bod}' 
of 12,000 men at Furrackabad ; and the Oude troops 
opposite Futtehpore, who might at anj- moment become 
30 , 000 . Prompt reinforcements were needed to avert what 
seemed otherwise an unavoidable alternative — the with- 
drawal from Cawnporc to Allahabad. He reqiie.s'tecl reply 
by return of telegraph. 

This has been construed as an inclination and a propo.sai 
to withdraw. The real case was precisely the reverse. Ho 
had no intention whatever of withdrawal. On the contrary. 
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he wa“. detennined that the crisis --hould be averted which 
was tlireateninj; to bring about eitlier the retreat or the 
annihilation of his force. Fde knenv as a certainU' that, 
with a man like Sir Colin Campbell, the exposition of the 
situation \v<juld lead to his being reinforced. And, as a 
fact, he was promptly promised reinforcements; whereupon 
he wrote on the 24th to Inglis the letter which, a.s already 
mentioned, reached him on the 29th; expressing the hope 
that reinforcements would reach him about September i8lh, 
ami enable him to adt’ance again to the relief. 

Havelock had been perfectly correct in his conviction 
that Outrarn was ignorant of his real situation. Sir James 
hadi been wrongly infonned that the cau.se of Havelock's 
failure to reach Lucknow wa.s the destruction of the bridge 
over the Sj'c, and his inability to force its pa.ssagc again, st 
the .swarms of the enemj-. So when intelligence reached 
him of the actual circumstances and of Sir Colin’.s vicw.s, 
he at once abandoned the .scheme he had been devi.sing, 
and ordered the 5th and 90th regiment.s forward towards 
Cawnpore, telegraphing and writing to Havelock of it, and 
intimating at the .same time his intention to leave to him 
the command of the advance to Lucknow. 

Thus happily ended this phase of anxiet}’. Meanwhile, 
Outranks proposals had not been the real cause of the 
delay that had occurre<l. He had not halted .such troop.s 
as were most to the front. 1 le had meant that they .s'hould 
cross over and jrrin his inarch higher up ; the trrjops he had 
proposed to take with himself viA Jaunpore were lower 
down. There were altogether at that time between Alla- 
habad and (.’alciitta, the following regiments : — the 51h, loth, 
29th, 35th, 37th, 53rd, and yoth, besides drafts for the 64th, 
78111, and 84th, and thc.se were all being kept in tlio.se lower 
districts in.stead of being sent 011 to the front ; not from 
ail)- orders of the Chief, but from the want of any local 
authoritj' recogpiized as in command ; which led to their 
bcing detained by the interference of local officers, diverted 
from their proper cour.se, and so frittered away broadcast. 
Thus, while Havelock's force could barely mu.ster .1,100 
men, some 6,000 men, who might have been on their way 
to the front, to the real seat of operation.s, were kept 
pottering in those lower districts south of Benares. 
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Meanwhile, akhout;h he was losing men, ihuelock w.i' 
not molested seriously by the cnem\- ; his successive blows 
and victories had evidently disheartened them, rnakiri!.; 
tliein loth to attack him ; and he kept on dnin^' all he 
could to prepare for the next advance. 

Oiitrain reached Allahabad on September ist. On the 
3rd and 4th, the 5th Fusiliers and the 90th Li^dit Infantry 
also arrived there, and were at once .sent on without halting. 

Such was the state of matters with the British advance 
on September 5th, the day of the third general attack on 
the Residency, the close of the third .-itagc of its siege. 

Aleanwhile, there was no special news from Delhi ; nor 
in Oude was there any important change, beyond what has 
been already mentioned — the .submission of the Talookdars 
to the rebel government, and tlicir supporting it with their 
contingents. 


1 ' 
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His 1 INAL AIA r TO LUIKNOW 

fil.ioRj. Havelock started on his ihial advance into 
Oude, Sir James Oiitram rcaiipeared on the scene. lie 
has already played a prominent part in our story; chiefly, 
hoivever, .is a civil administrator carrj'ino out the annex- 
ation of Oude. 2\o«', hcnvevtr, he comes forward as a 
soldier and a genera! ; a noble exemplar of high-minded 
and generous bearing, ivorthy of the Jhiyarcl of India, 
towards an old friend and comrade whose career of ex- 
ceptional distinction might otherwise have been checked. 
Outran! had shown his capacity as a commander in the 
recent campaign in Persia; but he had been less noted as 
a general in important operation.s, than a.s a brilliant and 
daring soldier in partisan warfare; with the eye and in- 
stincts of a .sportsman, full of resource, enterprise, and 
baldness vergdng on rashne.s.s. How these qualities- came 
into play will be seen presentl}-. 

After September 5 th, I lavelock’.s chief an.xieties and efforts 
were in re.spcct of the preparation.s for an immediate ad- 
vance to ward.s Lucknow on the arrival of the reinforcement.^. 
The state nf the river was at that date at its very v-orst for 
an_v arrangements for its passage; since the floods were at 
that .stage of subsidence when the inundations were not \’ct 
getting cleared; while shoals were forming which hnpctlcd 
the use of the .steamer and of ferrie.s, without being them- 
sclvc.s fit for bridging or for causewaj-s. Hence he was in 
constant correspondence with Outram on the matter, and 
about September loth it had been very nearly decided that 
Outram, with most of the rcinforcemcnt.s, should cross into 
Oude about a day’s inarch lower down, where he ivould 
be less likely to meet with opposition ; and should then 
advance along the bank to attack and clear off the enemy 
opposite Cawmpore and at Mungurwar, Havelock cro.ssing 
and joining him during the operation. 
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Hou e\ cr, the repnrts durinti the next few da\ of the -.t.itc 
of the river, and uf the ciiein)’'s po-.ition, showed ^o muc'a 
improvement as to lead to this scheme being abandonei!. 

By some singular coincidence, the threatening of the 
enemy’s musters tou^ards Kalpce. and at i'urrackabad, which 
had been so serious about August 20th, scemed t(i subside 
almost suddenly a fortnight afterwards, when the reinforce- 
ments began to move tipwartls from Allahabad to Cavvn- 
porc. ^\nd as a matter of fact ilavelock remained there 
practically unmolested till he finally left it for Lucknow. 
Only on the Oude side did the enemy sliovv any activity, 
and seem inclined to give trouble. 

Havcloclc’s Engineers were meanwhile .steadil)' at work 
preparing, from such timbei-yard.s as they could fine], the 
appliances and gear for any boat-faridge.s which might be 
wanted ; and at the same time a close watch wa.s kept up, 
it seems needless to -say, on the movements and proccerling-s 
of the Sepoys on the oppo.site bank. But they never, after 
all, threw up on it any batteries or work.s of any moment, 
though they held it for a length of .some four miles in 
considerable force. 

Further down the river, howewer, llic Oiiclc troops were 
more aggressive. On .September gth, a p<arty of 400 men, 
intended to be only the advanced guard of a larger force, 
crossed over to tire right bank w'ith four guns, with the 
intention of rai.sing the coiintr)' between Fultehpore and 
Allahabad. Vincent ISyrc was thereupon .sent against 
them with a detachment of 5th Fusiliers and others of the 
reinforcements, iVfter marching forty milc.s, he caught 
them on the early morning of the nth, drove them into 
their boats, and preventing the boats by his fire from being 
unloo.scd, de.stroycd the whole party. A .small number of 
loyal men of the 12th Irregular Cavalr}-, ^vho were with 
him under Lieut. W. T. John.son, then went in punsuit of 
another detachment of which they heard, but which escaped 
before they could be reached. After this lesson, the enemy 
did not repeat the attempt. This' little party of the 12th 
had been detached under their bright and gallant young- 
adjutant, Charlc-s Havelock; and while their comrade.s 
were murdering their Commandant, HoIme.s, they had 
remained .staunch, and kept down the Azimgurh and 
Cawnpore districts. 
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On September i5th, (Xitram joined Havelock at ( 'awnporc 
with the first half of the- reinforcements, A'ext da^- the 
rc.st of them arrived, and Outram issued lii.s famoii.s order 
waivintf his rank and position, and handiii”- o\"cr to Have- 
lock the command nf the relief operations. 

No one can contest the noble and chivalrous fcditiy that 
prompted the act; but the actual position and the dilcinina 
that resulted must be rccottnized. Ontram's object was to 
ensure to Havelock tbc honour and credit and renown of 
the relief; but at the same time to do his utmo.st to aid 
him, and if need be to sway him into adopting his own 
plans, thus fiilfillin|j his own trust. Ilencc he never really 
gave Havelock a free hand ; while the keenness, persistency, 
and ma.slerfulness with which from the fir.st he pressed his 
own views and plans showed that, though giving over the 
nominal command, he expected hi.s advice to be implicitly 
followed, ami so to exercise the real guidance of the opera- 
tions. Under the unique circumstances of the case, it was 
practically as impossible for Havelock to contend against 
this, a.s it was repugnant to his regard for Outram to question 
his view.s. The result was that, throughout the ensuing 
advance, much was done nominally under Havelock's orders 
which wa.s not in accordance with his judgment and inclin- 
ation, but for which the responsibility remained with him. 

Now tliat he was maturiiig hi.s arrangements for the 
relief, Havelock was, as a matter of necessity, greatly 
guided by Inglis’.s letter.s describing the state of aftains in 
the entrenchments. The letter of August 1 6th, alreach' 
cited, had lhreate?ied that provisions would give out bt' 
.September toth ; and a .second letter had reached Havelock 
early in September, in reply to his note nf August 24th 
mentioning the prospect of rcinforcemcnt.s. fn this .second 
letter, which was dated .September r.st, Inglis .said— 

“ In con.sequcnccof youiTcttcr, I have reduced theration.s, 
and with this arrangement, and our great diminution in 
numbers from ca.sualties, T tru.st to be able to hold out from 
the 20th to the 25th in.st. Some stores we have been out of 
for the last fifteen days, and many others will be expended 
before the above date. I must be frank, and tell you that 
my force is daily diminishing from the encm>’’s masicetry 
fire, and our defences grow weaker daily. Should the enemy 
make any determined efforts to storm thi.s place, I shall 
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find it difficult t<j rcjjuKe tiiem, o\vinc( to 1113- paucity- in 
number--, and the weak and harassed -.tatc of my force/’ 

Thi^i the la--t letter Havelock received before cros--iii” 
the river, led him to the unavoidable conclu--ic>n that bj 
September a^lh the food supply would be wholly exhausted, 
and the yarrison reduced to a .state of de.sperate weriknes-,, 
almost to inanition, from prolonged starvation. Hence his 
plans included the provision { 1; of forty days' rations to be 
thrown or brought into the entrenchments for the benefit 
of the garrison, and ('3; of transport for the vv ithdravval of 
the families by detachments. 

It may he added here, though it deals with a somewhat 
later matter, that on September 19th, when he again stood 
on the .soil of Oude, he was greeted b}' a third letter from 
Inglis dated the i6th, three days before, in which tlic .situa- 
tion is thus described - 

‘‘The enemy have continued to persevere uncca.singl}- 
in their efforts against thi.s position, and the firing has 
never ceased either day or night. On the 5th, they made 
a very determined attack after exploding two mines, and 
aImo.st succeeded in getting into one of our batteries. . . . 
We have been long on reduced ration.s. .so I hope to be 
able to get on prett}- well until the ist proximo. If you 
have not relieved us In' that lime, vve shall have no meat 
left. ... I am most anxious to hear of v'our advance, to 
reassure the native soldiers.” 


The only change in the state of affairs which this indi- 
cated to Havelock, was that the food was being made to 
last a little longer by the lowering of the rations, and that 
con.seqiiently the strength and vitalitj- of the troops must 
have been terribl)- reduced ; while the enemy, on the other 
hand, .seemed to be bolder in their a.ssaults. 

So his view of the de.sperate straits of the garrison 
remained pretty much as before ; gloomier, if possible, from 
an impres.sion of the be.siegers .showing .signs of increased 
vigour and boIdne.ss, both in their attacks and in their 
mining. Hence, with all his outward calmness, he was 
intensely anxious and ncrv'ous respecting the security of 
the garrison, and was bent on joining them on the earlie,st 
clay he could. At the same time, he bore in mind that the 
.s'traighte.st raate is not always the .shortest, and that 
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massive buildings and barricaded streets, if well licld, 
might block the way against the bravest troops, lienee, 
feeling convinced that he would ha\‘e to face an eneinj' 
that had never 3'et shown their real strength, but had wiscl}- 
rcseio'ed it for contest in ground uf their own selection and 
pre]>aration, he meant, on reaching Lucknow, to avoid an\- 
entry into it ; and instead to inarch througli open countr\’. 
approaching the Rcsidcnct' b\- the north bank of the 
Croomtee and the iron bridge, after circling the dtj’ and 
crossing the river to the cast. .And, in accordance with this 
purpose, he arranged to conve\' with him the means of 
bridging the Goomtcc. 

Outram, on the other liand, of a more sanguine tempera- 
ment, had heard stories, native reports, of the success of 
our mine against Johannes’ house, and of the consequent 
elation and improved spirits of the garrison ; and he 
believed that their straits were not at all so de.sperate as 
Havelock supposed. Ho held that the success of the 
impending advance would drive off the enemy, wciuld open 
the countin’, attract food and carriage, and lead to a 
restoration of some sort of government, 

Such seem to have been the views and plains, somewhat 
divergent, of these two noble- hearted and heroic leaders ; 
both of them thoroughh- single-minded, and having but 
one, and that the .same, object in view. 

It has been already’ described how the idea had been fur 
a while entertained, but afterwards dropped, of Outram 
crossing the Ganges a da}'’s march below Cau-npore. 
Havelock had prepared all the arrangements for crossing 
the whole force over on the morning of the 17th by 
boats aided by .steamers. J-iul Outram, on his arrival at 
Cawnporc, negatived this plan ; and bridging operations 
were begun, which were only now becoming practicable. 
A.S it was, a deep channel 700 yards wide had to be bridged 
up to an island which had been formed in the course of the 
subsidence of the floods; and between this and the high 
bank beyond lay a .stretch of ground about cejuai!^- ivide, and 
more or les.s .swampy. Havelock proposed to occupy this 
island with a sti-ong detachment to cover the construction 
of the bridge ; Outram, however, thought that the detached 
troops would certainly .suffer from the swampy nature of the 
ground, and that they might effect the .same object by 
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placing- heavy to commaiirl the inland, ami the 

ground beyond, from the Cawnpore banka As the bridge 
pro[:;ressed, however, it was attacked, and a party of Jh'fmycr',^ 
men had first to.be sent over to hold the bland ; and next 
<la\' they had to be supported b)' some llritish troops and 
four yuns. On the night of tlie iMth, however, the bridge 
was finished, and on the rpth the force crossed <i\cr to 
the Oude side of the river. 

The reinforcements that Outrani had brought with him 
were about 1,450 men. 

Havelock now left beliind him at Cawnpore on]\- a very 
small force, as there were no present .signs of any enemy 
threatening it, while reinforcements of infantiy, artiller)-, 
.sailors, and Hadra.s Sepoys n-erc advaitcing iijrwards from 
Benares and Allahabad. 

The Division with which he advanced towards Lucknow 
was thus composed — 

ti-miwv ' ' heavy and 2 light batteries 

-utiilert I 282 [jj-itisii 2.S:: 

Cavalry loy ,. \'()hintccr5 and 59 Xative.s i6« 

Itifantiy 23SS ,, 541 .Sikhs ... 2729 

Total 2779 ,. 4<»'Kativcs ... ,, 3479 

The artillerj^ consisted of K3-rc’s heavy btittery and 
Maude’s and Olphcrts’s field batlcries, all under the 
command of Colonel Cooper. Olphcrts Irad managed bv^ 
great exertions to convert the draft of his battery from 
bullocks to horse.s, and to pick up and train men to driv'C 
them — an inv'aluabie increase to tlie efficiency of the coiinnn. 

The cavalry con.si.sted of ICnglish Volunteers and of hyal 
men of the 12th Irregular Cavaliy, commanded by Captain 
Barrow 

The infantiy were in two brigades — 

Right brigade under Colonel Xeill, composed of 5th 
Fu.silier.s ; 64th Regiment fdctachmcnt) ; 84th Regiment, 
and i-st Maclra.s Ku.silier.s. 

Left brigade, under Colonel Hamiltoii~7Hth High- 
landers ; goth Light Infantiy, and Brasyer’s .Stkh.s. 

On the 19th fchi.s force, all, save the heavy guns and the 
rear-guard, crossed to the left bank of the Ganges and took 
up a position there, driving the enemy off to Mungiinvar, 
after a merely nominal resistance. On the 20th, the rear- 
guard and Lyre’s gun.s joined the column, and all was 
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prepared for the start for I.ucknow. On the morning- of the 
3 1st, the force began its march in hcav\- rain. Its fir.st 
iiicive wa.s, of course, again.st the enemy at Miingiirwar. It 
is not certain what the truop.s were that held that po.sition : 
but it is known that part of them were the Native Infantry 
that had been at Cawnporc, the 1st, the 53rd, and s6th. 
The 2nd Cavalry that had been at Cawnporc was the only 
part of that mutineer hrigadc which did not cross into 
( )udc. 

On nearing Mungurwar, [laveloclc sent part of his force 
to the left to turn the enemy's right, and after cannonading 
their position, advanced to attack their front. On this 
they broke and retreated, their retreat turning into a flight, 
whicli was continued, with only occasional halts and checks, 
on through Ooiiao and Bushcrut Gunge. Our ca\'alry. 
which had been leading the turning movement, kept up a 
.steady pursuit, playing havoc with the fugitives all through 
the pelting rain, and capturing thcii' gun.s, and the colotir.s 
of the l.st Native Infantry. 

The impetuous Outram, here thoroughly in his element, 
was ever in the fore-front, and twice owed hi.s life to the 
yotlnger 1 hu'clock, to whom his father had entrusted the 
ivatch over the General’-s .safety. B>)' the evening, the force 
was collected about the Serai on the Lucknow .side of 
Husherut Gunge ; where it bivouaclced for tlic night. The 
next (ia}‘'s march was absolutclj- unoppo,sed, and brought 
the force acro.s.s the Syc ; the bridge over rvhich at Bunnee, 
in.steacl of being dc.stroyed as Outram had been told .six 
weeks before, had not even now been tampered u'ith. On 
halting, the force heard the guns in Lucknow, and fired a 
ro\’al salute, in hopes of its proving a signal to their friends ; 
but the distance was sixteen miles, and the signal, being 
against the wind, wa.s not heard. 

.Next morning, hem-ever, September 23rd, Havelock ad- 
vanced, and hLs gun.s were heard at the Residency before 
the day was over. For the fii-st ten mile.s there wa.s no 
opposition ; but as thej- came in sight of the Alum Bagh, a 
large enclo.sui'e on the road about four mile.s short of the 
Re.sidency, they .saw the enemy, about 12,000 strong, 
drawn up to block the way’; with their left resting on the 
Alum Bagh, and their right protected by a .swamp. The 
battle here u'as to be the first part of the contest for the 
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actual eiitr>’ into Lucknow, and the junction with the 
Rcsidcnc)-. 

It will be expedient at this sUige to .stud)- the map nf 
Lucknow. It will be .seen that on the south it is girt and 
cnclo.sed b)- a canal, which Ls large and deep, and is crossed 
b\' the I'oad from Cawnpore at the Char Bagh. The 
Char Bag'h i.s t(vn mile.s from the Re.sidcnc)-, the road bct\veen 
them passing through dense city. Nowhere else on the 
south is there an)- tolerable passage of the canal. The 
Alum Bagh i.s two miles short of the Char Bagh on the road 
from Cawnpore, and i.s an obligatory point to hold, whatever 
the route .selected for accc.ss to the Re.sidency, The battle 
for its pos.se, s.sion was now to come off. 

Havelock again adopted his turning manteur-rc. Neill ’.s 
brigade v\’as halted on the road with the hea\-)’ gun.s, to 
pound the eneni)' and the Alum Bagh in front, rvhile the 
left brigade with Olpherts's batter>- moved along the swainp)’ 
ground on the IcL till it overlapped the enemy’s line, 
then turning to attack it on the flank and roll it up. At 
the same time the first brigade made their advance. The 
combined attack in fl-ont and flank routed the right and 
centre of the enemy, but their left held the Alum Bagh ; and 
this was at length charged and .stormed by the 5 th l'usilicr.s, 
who 011 entering found that the pflth, one of the flanking 
brigade, had almo.st simultaneously forced their way in 
through the main entiTuice of the enclosure. In ten minutes 
not one of the dcfender.s w'a.s left within its wali.s, and the 
pur.suil of the routed force wa.s taken up by our handful of 
cavalry and Olphcrts’.s guns, and continued nearly up to a 
building called the Yellow House, cIo.se t<j the Char Bagh 
bridge. All this fighting had been tlonc under heavy rain. 
And norv, a.s the cavalry halted and turned back from their 
pursuit, there came the brightc,st augury of .succes.s. A 
mes.senger brought up a letter to Outram, on opening 
w'hich, he rapidly .sent it.s- mcs.sagc down the line of troop.s. 
They heard and received it with ringing cheens, for it 
brought the nervs of the .storm and capture of Delhi, nine 
daj's before. A joyou.s ending to an exciting day I 
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H.WLi.Oi kS force then, having driven the encin}- out of 
the Alum Bagli on September 23rd, halted there the next 
da}" in order partly to prepare it for retention as a defensive 
post in rear of the advance, and partly to mature the plans 
for the final move. 

There was a choice of four routes 

No, I. First to the Char Bagh Bridge, o',’cr the canal, on 
the main road, and thence straight on b}' tlrat road direct 
to the Kesidenc}". Thi.s was the efinri route. 

No, 2. To the Char Bagh Ihadge, as in No. i ; and after 
forcing it, to turn to the right, circle round the city on the 
/Arfifc of the canal till reaching open ground ; tlien to turn 
to the left, and advance to the Residency bj’ the plain 
bet^v■een the Kaiser Bagh, and other palaces, and the rive;-, 
This was the fiisi/fe Canal route. 

No. 3. Avoitling the road altogether, to .strike from the 
Alum Bagh at once to the east for right ), and circle oittsidc 
the canal till reaching the Uilkon.sha ; then turn to the left, 
and crossing the canal b\- the briilgc there, take thence 
the -same com'.se as in No. 2. This I call the Ontsidc 
Canal route. 

No. 4. The same route as No. 3 up to the Dilkoosha ; 
after reaching which to continue the advance to the river, 
bridge it, cro.ss to the other .side, and then turning to the 
left, march we.stward, seize the iron bridge and the Bad.shah 
Bagh facing the Residency on the other side of the river, 
and so relieve it. Thi.s was the Trans-Gomntec route. 

Havelock was still desirous of adopting No. 4, tvhich 
would avoid street-fighting; but Outran) held that the 
route .should be changed, as the ground had become too 


.See Map V. 
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Chiitrer Munzil and its advanced gardens; and (3; the nc«- 
post, outside the junction of those two positions, nmv held 
b\- the 78th under Lockhart, wliich had just been secured 
on the termination of the efforts described in the last 
chapter. It will be be.st understood bv c.xaniining the 
map.i (l) The Rc.sidcncy entrenchments need nc) explan- 
ation' or description, nor does (2) the addition to them of 
the ground on the river-face acquired on the day after the 
arrival of the Relief. No other addition \ra.s made to it ; 
but the neutral ground on its southern face had been much 
e.xpanded by the sortie of September 29th. (3) The nevv' 

post held by the 78 th was absolutely new, and its prepara- 
tion for defence form.s a .special episode which will be told 
presently. It filled up a gap between the .southern face of 
the Residency and the jail buiic(!ng.s of the e.xtcndcd 
position. The continuous extended position (2) along the 
river- face, had been .secured on September 27th, when it last 
appeared in our story, but at that time it con.sistcd only of 
the buildings and enclosures which bordered tlie rivcr-facc ; 
whereas notv, that i.s by October 6th, it had been widened out 
southward.s up to the .streets b\’ which Moorsom had guided 
the relieving force into the Residency. 

The operations by which this had been effected ha\x nou' 
to be described. The Tehree Kothee, the jail building.s, 
and the Furliut Buk.sh had been very promptly secured and 
assigned for occupation to the regiments that were to hold 
them. But the contest at the Chutter Mun7.ii and the 
building.s and garden.s on its outer boundary was : severe 
and prolonged. The advanced garden was first secured, 
not without a .series of efforts. The attack on the outer 
Chutter Munzil building.s was carried on step b)' .step froni 
September Z/tli to the first day. s of October, the houses at 
the junction of the Cheenee Bazar and the Kha.s Bazar 
being captured on September 30th. Iii the-se: operations 
the 90th were on the left, or, the advanced garden .side; 
Bra.sycr’.s Sikhs, were on the right, and held eventually the 
projecting jjosition bordering, the Pyne Bagh ; . while the 5th 
Ftisiliersnvere in the middle. , 

this was being done, 'a,. good communication Was 
made from end to end of the positiph. by which tlife beayy;,' 
t .'J 'Map IV. .■■■ 
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:in(! ( 'aptain Havelock. 'I'lie whole of thi.s part}-, c.vcept 
riavelock and Corporal Jacque.-; (who was afterwards 
killed n’crc swej)t tlown bj- the hurricane of fire from the 
batter}' and from the loopholed buildings ; but before the 
batter}' could reload and fire a .second round, the Madras 
Fusiliers, who harl followed and charged over the bridge, 
cle.ired the breastwork, .stormed the battery, and won the 
pa.s.sage of the Char I'agh canal. 

The loopholed buildings that .supported the batter}- were 
then stormed and held ; and the road wa.s clear for the rc.st 
of the coliin-in. 

l\Ieamvhilc, a body of the enemy, witli a couple of guns 
which had been driven off from the Yellow FIou.se, had re- 
tired ea.stward instead of over the Char Eagh Bridge ; and 
re-f(jrming in some enclosures, where the}- were well 
.sheltered, had opened fire, from their guns in the road 
ivhich they covered, on tiic flank and rear of the .second 
or left Brigade (Hamilton’s;. The rebel position was 
.stron<g ; but the 90th charged it and captured the gun.s : 
which Olphcrts, who with Colonel Napier had accompanied 
the cliarge, carried off in triumph, horsed by .some of liis 
own batter}-. 

Tlie 7Sth Highlanders were now told off to hold the 
bridge and the rear till everything had passed ; while the 
main column itself, with Outram and Havelock at their 
head, turned to the right, and advanced along the road 
which .skirted the canal till it reached the Begum’s palace, 
near the bridge by which the road from the Dilkoo.sha 
enters the cit}-. This palace was a strong building, and 
might thrcatci-i the flank of the march. So it.s entrance 
was blown open in order to make it indefensible, and the 
column then pas.sed on, heading forward towards the river 
so as to get ii-ito the more open ground ; and on reaching 
the Sccundra Bagh, turned .sharp to the left, bearing straight 
on the Rc.sidenc}'. 

Up till now the colum?i liad not met -with any serious 
oppo-sition .since leaving the Char Bagh. The reason was 
nbviou.s — the enemy had not thought of the British column 
adopting an}' other tlian the direct route ; nor was it till 
late in the day that they realized the circuitous line that it 
was taking, and collected in force to oppo.se it. 
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In fact Havelock found the Secundra Bagh, the Sliah 
Nujeef, and the Motec Mahul quite empty ; such fiie a.s 
opened on him was from the left on his attaining the Motee 
diahul, and also from the Badshah Bagh on the other side 
of the river. The hre from the left was mainly from a 
battery at the ca.stern corner of the Kaiser Bagh, but partly 
ai.so from mirsketry from the 32nd mess-hou.se. 

At the Motee Mahul the column was halted; paitly tu 
rest it and let it recover it.s formation, partly to enable 
the rear to join it .safely, and partly to give the chiefs an 
opportunity to discu,s.s the final .step. 

The Residency wa.s now only i.ioo yards off, the Chutter 
Munzil group of palaces blocking the way along the river 
for a length of about Soo yards; its nearest enclo.sure, a 
garden, being about 300 j'arcls di.stant, while the intervening 
ground was occupied by only a few emptj' biukling.s. 
The road to the Residency began with a .street on the left 
of thi.s enclo.sed garden, running between it and the Hirun 
Khana for deer yard) ; thence by a sheltered .space to a 
gate knou'ii thereafter as Neill’s Gate; where it tui'ned to 
the right, and aimed for the Residency. 

At the Motee Mahul, the generals resolved to lea\x‘ a 
strong rear-guard there, to make with the main force 
for Neill’s Gate, and there decide on the further line of 
route. As the rear took some time to come up, the force 
remained halted at the Motee Mahul till late in the after- 
noon, and a.s cvcii then there wa.s still no sign of the 78th, a 
party" wa.s told off to return and meet and guide them on. 
Presently", however, the regiment was .seen marching along 
the road in front of the palaces on the left flank. So the 
force emerged from the Motee Mahul ; Lieutenant Moorsom 
being sent fonvard to reconnoitre the palaces, and a.sccrtain 
whether they w"ere held by the enemyc On emerging, the 
force wa.s a.ssailed with a very hea’vy fire of artillery' and 
musketry from the Kaiser Bagh on the left, but not from 
the Chutter Munzil buildings, whidi Moor.som had been 
sent to rcconnoiti'c ; and they continued to be under fire 
till they reached the space between the building.s or cn- 
cIo.sures at Neill’s Gate, where they found themselves 
comparatively sheltered, and remained halted for a short 
time. Meanwhile, as bad been decided, the Motee Mahul 
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was not evacuated. The wcmndci'l and ba^'j^a^e and hea\y 
gnus were left in it under the chaiyre of Cnlonel Campbell 
of the yoth with one hundred men. 

M'hile halted at the .space which may be called Neill’s 
enclosure, the generals were anxiou.sly awaiting jMoorsom’.s 
return, for if the palace.s were found unoccupied, the route 
througli them up to the veiy ramparts of the Residenev' 
would be safe. Otherwise the route must be by the .streets, 
which, it was nou' clear, the enemy were prepared to defend, 
though the-}- would hardly hat'c had time to prepare any 
barricades or material obstructions. Tin’s sliort length of 
street fighting was unavoidable. There had been ncjne 
heretofore — all the previou.s los.s had been at that brilliant 
feat, the forcing of the Char Bagli Itridgc. 

While halted at Neill’s enclosure, the force wa.s joined 
by the 78th Highlandcits, who had been left behind at the 
Chav flagh Bridge to hold it till all had passed on. They 
had been having their own .share in the fighting, to which 
wc will now turn. So long as the main column was still 
within hail, the 78th were at first unmolested at tlie 
Char Bagh ; and they employed the interval in throwing" 
into the canals the gums which they had Just captured, as 
there was no means available for their tran.sport. But, 
after a very .short respite, the enemy came down the 
Ciiwnpore road again on them in force, and a combat emsued, 
of which the 78th .stood the whole brunt for .some hour.s. 
The conte.st was one of mu.sketrr" for ino.sl of the time, but 
at the end the Highlanders charged and stormed a temple 
which formed the encm\-’s strongest post. On thi.s the 
Sepoys brought up three field-piecc.s, and continued the 
fight for another hour. While this wa.s going on, all the 
rear, with the companies of the 90th that formed its guard, 
had come up and pa.ssed on ; so the task allotted to the 78th 
was over. They therefore charged the enemy afresh, drove 
them back, and, capturing the guns, ran them back to the 
canal, hurled them in like those taken at the bridge itself r 
and then started on their march to overtake the main 
column. 

This la.st hour of fighting, however, had given the rear- 
guard such a start that the ySth never recovered touch with 
it, and hence, on reaching the bridge where the open ground 

>1 
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b(^gaii, instead of goin^^- omvards to tlie Secundra Baf^di a^ 
the I'Cbt had done, they turned sharp to the left, following 
the road — at first a street called the Huzrutgunge, whidi 
skirted the face of the Kaiser Bagh and led to Neill’s Gale 
-and thence onwards towards the Residenc}-, Up till novs 
the}' ton had had no serious fighting' during the march; 
but as tlic\’ neared the Kaiser Ragh thev' heard the firing 
to the front and right. Then, while seeing the main column 
emerging from the Alotcc Mahul, they came on the flank 
of an enemy’s battery at the Kai.ser Bagh, stormed it, and 
then pa.ssed onwards, edging somewhat to the right to- 
reards the street which the main column had ju.st entei'ed. 
Thus was its junction effected ; and not onlj- so, but thi.-^ 
regiment became the head of the column which norv com- 
prised the u'hole force, excepting the men left in the 
Alum Bagh and the Motcc Mahul. Bnusyer’.s Sikh.s were 
immediately behind the 78th. 

While they were tliu.s being drawn up in po.dtion for a 
rapid advance, a di.scussion on the route to be taken wa.s 
going on between the two gcncral.s. Tltey had been 
anxiously awaiting Moor.som’s return from hi.s rcconnais- 
.sance, and Oiitram, impatient at the dehu’, had gone him- 
.sclf to reconnoitre, but had come back not able to find any 
opening or means of entrance into the Chutter Munzil, 
though not attacked from it. As it \va.s now getting dusk, 
Havelock wished to move on at once and take his chance 
through the .streets, through whicli his course would after 
all be now less than half a mile, fic was .strengthened 
in this view by hearing from Olpheit.s (who being asked 
had expressed him.sclf warmly in favour of an immediate 
advance) that he would have no difficulty in placing one of 
his guns in po-sition on the other side of the gateway, firing 
dorvn the .street towards the .Kai.ser Bagh, and .so protecting 
the rear of the march. Outram, however, urged a fiirther 
Iralt (hy which, as liis written .statement .shows, he meant 
only a short halt), while .seeing with Moorsom whether there 
wa.s not really a practicable route through the Chutter 
Munzil. But Havelock, a.s his official report state.s, thought 
he meant a halt for the night, and to thi.s he demurred. 
Any sign of the force being effectively checked and foiled 
in its efforts to reach the Residency might, he felt, affect 
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tlic native.^ of the garrison so as to lead to fatal results. 
It n’as c.sscntial, therefore, he said, that troops shoultl be 
thrown into the Residency at once ; othcru i.se it wa.s possible 
that the worst might happen to the garrison. But while 
lie himself led the head of the column by the open streets, 
Oiitrani, he pointed out, might remain wliere they were 
standing, and bring on the rest of the column b}- any better 
way he might tliscover. 

Outram, however, though lie had given o\-erthe command, 
would not surrender the post of honour; and so waiving 
further discussion he placed himself at the head of the 
column, crying. “Let us on then in (lod’.s name." On this 
Olpherts moved his gun out through Neill’.s tfateway into 
position, and then — tlic Highlanders leading", with Jh-a.sj-er’.s 
Sikhs immediately behind them — the force also emerged 
with Outran! and Havelock at the head and started on its 
/.igzag route to the Re.sidcncy. h'irst it turned to the right 
for a few yards till it reached the Klia.s Ikwar; when it 
turned to the left, and found itself under a hot fire .sweeping 
down the long narrow street. Before reaching the Kha-s 
Ba'/,ar it had been under fire onl\" from the rear ; but thi.s 
was a very telling fire, though answered by Olphcrts’.s gun. 
Tytler, the Ouarternia.stcr-Gencra], was at once dangcrousl}' 
wounded, and a few minutes afterwards Xeil! was .shot 
dead. 

On turning up the Khas Bazar, and finding them.selv'c.s 
attacked from the front, the 78th cliarged up the .street and 
over.shol the point at which they should have turned towards 
the Residency. Outram. however, cpiickly halted the leading 
companies, and ordering them to draw back, took off the 
centre companies as the new head of the column, follow'cd 
by the rear companies and bj- Brasyer's Sikh.s, straight 
down the road ; till they debouched on the Residency 
po.silion, opposite Saunders’s post, and there found their 
way in, first through an embrasure at Aitken’.s post, and 
then through the Baily Guard gate itself. And thus did 
Havelock and Outram, and the heroic coliunn which they 
had been leading, effect amid.st ecstatic cheer.s and shout.s 
that junction with the garrison for which there Itad been so 
long and fierce a struggle. 

Almost immediately after Outram had guided the centre 
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•■^dmpanie^ of the ^.Sth over the direct road to the Residency, 
ivlouisorn, who had been unable to find any route through 
the Chutter lllunzil, overtook the column, and guided the 
rest of it and the guns by another street ; wliich ran behind, 
but close and parallel to Outrain's route, till it crossed the 
I’yne bayli, and went straight dosvn on the Haily Guard 
through the Clock Tower; where the enemy slewed their 
guns round and gave tliem a parting shot. 

Although the loss sustainct,! hy Havelock’s force is to be 
deplored, it was trifling in proportion to the difficultie.s to 
be overcome, and the strength of the opposing army. 
desperate feat cannot be accomplished vidthout loss ; nor 
had there been, as alleged by some, any cuiifiLsion or bung- 
ling. That the rear-guard (the /Sth) lost touch of the main 
column, and joined it by a shorter route, involved no demerit, 
and entailed no difficult)- nor loss. 

Without any regard whatever to what wa.s .still to followj 
what had .still to be done, and what was not done, this junc- 
tion on tliG evening of September 25th. though it may not 
have been a relief of the Lucknow Rcsidenc)- in the technical 
military sense, was a relief of the garrison in all e.sscntial.s 
from a cornmon-.scn.se point of view. It was a succour in 
the direst .straits. It was a rc.scuc from a situation of tlie 
most imminent peril. 1 1 was a relief from the mo.st harrowing 
and agonizing dread of the ever-impending chance of a 
breach in the defences, without a moment’.s warning, through 
w'hich the enemy, all ready prepared, might rush in over- 
whelming numbers which nothing could with.stand. Further, 
when the imminent acce.s.sion of the Sepoy.s from Delhi i.s 
remembered, a.s well a.s the sceptical feeling that existed 
in the minchs of Sepoys in the entrenchments, tltere can be 
little doubt that Havelock’s arrival .saved the garrison of 
luicknovv from the fate of Gordon at Khartoum. 


Q 
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THE SECOXD DEFEXCE Ol- THE RESIDENCI 
CHAPTER I 

LflOUlN Til \\nTUlRA\V TUI t .AKfUsOK 

Tin 25 th of September, when Havelock and Outnun 
entered and -Nuccotired the Raily Guard, marked aKo the 
elcihc of the fithi stage of the war in Oude ; for it proclaimed 
in favour of the British garrison the issue of the contest for 
the Re.sidenc}’ entrenchments: which had constitute*d the 
gage of battle in Oude, as Delhi had done in the Upper 
Provinces. These two g-real operatioms, the capture of 
Delhi and the .succour of Lucknow, were both of them 
effected without aid from England, and about the same 
date. 

From this turning-ixjint, when Ha\-dock’s great ta.sk 
had been accomplished, and the lescuer.s and the rescued 
had joined hands, our story uill deal with the operation.s of 
the combined force, of which Outrara now assumed the 
command. 

Hi.s first task was to pull that force together ; for though 
the junction had been effected, the relieving force had 
itself become somewhat dispensed and scattered, owing to 
the nature of the struggle of that day. The enemy had not 
been, as alvvaj-.s heretofore, driven back, defeated, and 
dispensed in rout. Our troops had on this occasion been 
obliged, in order to effect their special and immediate object, 
to charge iJuvitgh the enemj- in a column, leaving the rear- 
guard behind at the Motce Mahul. Moreover, the column 
itself, while its head had reached the Residency, was 
lengthened out and advancing but .slowly with its guns and 
w'ounded, checked and impeded b}- the trenches and othcr 
obstaclcs on its route. 
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The most impervious and effective of these obstacles v, as 
the batter}' with which the enemy had blocked up the Litt- 
Irur Durwaza, facing the Baily Guard gate. I'ut Aitken, 
uho commanded at that post, on seeing the relievers a[)- 
proaching, promptly led out a paity of his men. Sepoys 
of tlie ijtli X. I., with entrenching tonl.s; and proceeded to 
demolish and clear awa}' the earthv\'ork of that battery. 
Having accomplished thi.s, he broke into and .seized the 
adjacent posts right and left — the jail buildings on the one 
side and the Tehrec Kothec enclosure on the other. This 
jjositioir, the Tehrec Kothec, had hitherto been held in 
force ; now, however, only a few of the enemy were found 
in it, and they were taken pri-soners without a shot being 
fired. During the greater part of the night, the tv(,>!>ps. 
the wounded, and the guns that had been checked bj- the 
obstacles and so delayed on the road, were being guided 
into the Re-sidency and into tire Tehrec Kothee enclo.^iire 
just seized. Hence, by the morning, part of the relieving 
force were inside the entrenchments, part were in the 
grounds of the Tehree Kothec, and part vv'cre still in the 
street from tire P>'nc Ilagh, while the rear-guard were half- 
a-mile behind in the Motee Mahul. 

^Vs I have said, Outrain’s first ta.sk was to collect thfc.se 
several parties and to hold a compact po.sition. The rear- 
guard, in the j\[otee Mahid, with the hospital and the heavy 
gun.s, was found to have practicall}’ lost touch with the rest 
of the force ; and 250 men of the 5th Fusiliers and a detach- 
ment of Brasyer’s Sikh.s were sent back on the morning of 
the 26th to reinforce and help them in. 

But the fire from the Kaiser Bagh was found to be too 
strong to admit of the rear-guard convoy being moved out. 
Accordingly the reinfoixing party seized and occupied 
the gardens and buildings lying adjacent to the Motce 
Mahul, between it and the Chuttcr Munzil Palace, the 
advanced garden of which was also partially held by the 
90th Regiment. 

While this was being done, Outrain proceeded to carry- 
out his second object, the occupation in one direction at any 
rate of an extended and compact po.sition. He specially 
desired to hold the whole river-face from the iron bridge to 
the Chutter Munzil ; and to start this extension, a party of 
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1:50 men af the 32nd under Major Lowe, made a sortie from 
Inncs’.s post down to the river. They encountered a consider- 
able body of the enemy, and .swept them off to the left up 
to the iron bridge ; but they failed to get beyond the build- 
ings at the near .side of the bridge, or to seize and hold the 
end of the bridge itself. The rc.st of Major Lowe's party 
.swept on to the right to the Tehrce Kotircc, which they 
entered, and then joined hands with Aitken’s detachment, 
which, as before dc.scribcd, had made a lodgment there during 
the night. In the course of thi.s clearance of the river-face, 
an cighteen-poiuider and .several light gun.s were captured. 
Imtcr in the day these two parties, with others that joined 
them, felt their way on through the rest of the Tehrce 
Kothce, and then penetrated into the Fiirhut Buk.sh Palace 
and enclosure ; which thus, by the evening, came fully into 
our hands, leaving only the Chiitter Munzil buildings and 
gardens between the po.sition held hy our main force, and 
the. post.s held by our rear-guard with its reinforcements. 
Jfut these Chutter Munzil builcling.s were, it was known, 
occupied by the enemy, though their strength was uncertain. 
On the river-face they Iracl kept quiet, though they had 
blocked all the outlets there. The advance ea.stwards from 
the Residency had not penetrated beyond the Furhut Buksh, 
and all efforts to enter it from other directions had failed or 
ended in di.saster. No member of the old garrison was 
familiar with the ground, which was known to be a veritable 
labyrinth ; and by a very sad mistake a party of the wounded 
had, during the day, been guided into what proved to be 
almost a ad-dc-sac; and had become expo.scd to.a murderous 
fire, from which few of them c.scapcd. 

It had also been planned early in the day to continue the 
exten.sion of the position along the .southern face of the 
Residency, but this was postponed owing to the need, now 
become obviou.s, of concentrating all efforts on the extricat- 
ing of the rear-guard from the Motee Mahul, and bringing 
j it into our own position. 

This task was entrusted to Colonel Napier, afterwards 
Lord Napier of Magdaia, who henceforward plays a lead- 
ing part in our .story. He had accompanied Outram a.s 
hi.S chief of the Staff, but, from Outram's surrender of his 
command, had until now been .serving as a volunteer. The 
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party he led nut consisted of loo men of the yKth, with a 
few additional officers. Guided by Cavanajjh. afterwards 
distin<4uislicd by hi.s feat of carrying plans and despatches 
to Sir Colin Campbell through the beleaguering host, they 
debouched from the Furhut Buksh on to the narrow bank 
along the river, and advanced by it ; skirting the Chutter 
Munzil and the minor posts held by the 5th Fu.silicrs, till 
the}' joined the rear-guard in the Motec IVfahui, 

The position vva.s under a strong fire from the direction 
of the Kaiser Bagli ; and one at least of the heavy guns, 
which had been planted at an opening in the face of the 
Motee Mahul to answer that lire, had got into difficulties. 
Three of the senior officers of artillery were killed, but 
Olphert.s, who had accompanied Napier’.s party, succeeded 
in extricating the last of the guns, and then, warned by 
the weight of the enemr-’s fire, urged Napier to withdraw 
at once during the darlcne.ss of night, while he would be 
Uinseen, instead of waiting for tlie early danri a.s at fir.st 
intended. Accordingly the hospital, the resen-e ammu- 
nition, and all that could be transported by camels or 
doolies, were brought into the Furhut Buk.slr by the route 
which Napier's party had taken. The rear-guard itself 
with the heavy guns, which required a wider road than the 
narrow bank, were brought into that part of the advanced 
gardens of the Chutter Munzil which the 90th were already 
holding. But hai'dly had this been effected when an 
opening was found, or made, into the adjacent Chutter 
Munzil enclosure, which was then attacked from both 
sides. It rvas strongly held; but the attack was impetuous, 
the enemy were annihilated, and a continuous position along 
the river-face rvas thus secured during the dark hours of 
the night of September 26th. 

The force being thus collected, Havelock took command 
of the new portion of the position ; which wa.s gcnerically 
known as the Chutter Munzil, and consisted of the group 
of buildings and enclosures extending from the Tehree 
Kothee through the Furhut Buksh to the Chutter Munzil 
Palace and its advanced garden. Napier was, for a time, 
appointed to aid him in widening and strengthening it for 
contest, if need be, in the Kaiser Bagh direction. Mean- 
while Inglis remained in command of his old entrenchments ; 
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and Oiitram set himself ffroin the morning nf the 27thj to 
his task of opening out from this combined or extended 
position, and getting into touch and communication with 
the city. As yet he had been greatly disappointed at the 
fierce opposition he' had encountered on reaching the city, 
and the stulibnrnne.s,s of the enemy in clinging on to their 
fighting behinil walls. 

And now on September 27th the first sortie was ordered, 
in view (jf .seizing the post.s the enemy held opposite our 
■south-eastern front from the jail to the Cawnpore load. Eiit 
this ‘-ortie was not sucacssful ; that is, it did not extend 
our position, nor .secure any result of importance. The 
e.xperieuce gained by the old garrison of the effective way 
of managing the.se sorties had been .set aside ; the troop.s 
having, after their first irruption into the enemy’.s position, 
clashed forward without guidance, went off the pi’opcr 
track ; and, though they .stormed batteries, took guns, and 
killed many of the enemy, were unable to retain their 
ground, and eventually returned into the entrenchment.s. 

The nccessit}' of careful preparation and definite schemes 
(jf operation,? was .so obvicais that the whole of the ne.xt 
day, the 2Sth, was .spent in organizing the .sortie.s for 
the 29th. 

Thc.se .sorties of September 29th did not touch the site of 
the sortie of the 27th. They w'cre in three columns, two 
of which operated on the South front from the neighbour- 
hood of the Brigade mess, and the third from Innes’.s po.st 
on the north-vve.st towards the iron bridge. 

The two from the Brigade mess cleared the whole of that 
front ; taking, blowing up, and dcstro)-ing such hoirses and 
batteries as had been attacking that face of the po.silion, 
including' those that had done so much mi.schief to Gubbins’.s 
bastion. The breadth of the range thus cleared wais about 
300 yards, and the re.sults were invaluable to that front of 
the position for the rest of the siege. 

But the most really important of the three sorties was 
that from Innes’.s post. Outram 'was inten.scly anxious to 
secure the iron bridge, as the most likely means of opening 
communications with wel!-wi.sher.s in the city. The sortie, 
ho^vever, never reached the iron bridge nor occupied the 
houses leading on to it. It only got as far as Hill's shop. 
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nuar it, where it captured and destroj-ed the pun which liati 
played such havoc during- the first siege by its fire over the 
long diagonal of the entrenchments. 

The force employed in these .sorties of the 2pth vras 
700 men, and the los.s in killed and missing was three 
officers and fifteen men. The failure, however, to get the 
iron bridge was a bitter disappointment to Outram ; not 
onl}- for the reasons wliich have been .stated, but also from 
his rapidly increa.sing anxiety about the food supplies, 
He resolved on one more effort to open out his communi- 
cations, and summoned up Xapier from the Chuttcr Munzil 
to organize and carry it out. 

Xext day, September fiotl-i, wJiile the preparations for it 
were being made, he caused the various mines of the enemy 
which had been fiiund to be e.xamined and destroyed ; and 
in the evening he ordered rmt the cavalry to endeavour 
to make their way through the enemy to Alum Bagh. 
But they found the investment so clo.se and strong 
that all their efforts failed, and they lud tc) return to the 
entrenchments. 

X'cxt day, October 1st, the final sortie began. Its real 
object was to secure possc.ssion of the Cawnporc road to a 
.sufficient di.stance to admit of troops forcing their way to 
the Char Bagh, with .several other and ulterior objects in 
view. But during October rst and end no direct .sign wa.s 
shown of this intention, the operation.s having apparently 
the same object as before, the widening out of the position. 
The enemy'.s attention wa.s first of all di.slractei], in the 
dawning hours of October ist, by the commencement of a 
battery (a mere feint) indicative of an attack on the Kai.ser 
Bagh, in the east, from the Pyne Bagh ; and then in the 
middle of the day the real sortie charged out, taking the 
route that should have been adopted on the 37th. Its 
objective was to capture Phillip.s'.s house and garden, with 
its battery, which faced our Cawnpore battery on the 
south and flanked the Cawnpore road. The party worked 
dose tip to the garden, occupied the houses commanding 
it, and loopholed the walls so as to obtain the requisite 
fire on the desirable points. The sortie of the 29th had 
already cleared the flank on the other side of the Cawnpore 
road ; and accordingly ne.xt morning a detachment was sent 
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over there ; PhilliiK's fjardcn vras attacked by infaiitry 
nn both flank.s, and bj- the aitillcrj- in the entrenchments 
in front: and was then stormed and taken with a loss of 
only two men killed. All the ijuns in the garden were 
destroyed, and the hmisc itself was blown up. Positions 
having been thus secured on both sides of the Cawnpore 
roatl, the additionrd preparation.s were carried out on 
October 3nd, to make tliein -scnc a.s a base for operating 
along the road. Accordingh' on the 3rd the .sortie turned 
clown it, attacking, .seizing, and .securing house after house 
on both .sides, and by its own artillery fire prev'cnting any 
ob.struction by tlm enemy’s guns. This advance was con- 
tinued till the evening of the 4th ; when a bend of the road 
was reached ivhich seemed favourable for still further 
progre.-js. 

Now, however, the operation was .suddenly stopped, no 
frc.sh advance was made, and the evening of October 4th 
marked an entire change in the apparent aspect of affair.s 
and in Outram’s plans. For it had now been ascertained — 
but onl)- now — that the ideas about the exhaustion of the 
food .suppl}- had been all along incorrect, and founded on 
.some entire misconceptions ; and that there was no reason 
for an}- prc.sent grave anxiety about it. 

It will be remembered that Havelock had forced his wav- 
through all ob.stacies into the Residenc)- in what might be 
thought a desperate if not reckless manner, under the belief, 
founded on Inglis'.s letters, that the food of the garrison 
mu.st be exhausted and its inmates star\-ing. On reaching 
the Residency it had at once become obviou.s that their 
plight was not really so severe, and that ration.s, howbeit 
meagre, were forthcoming for ever}' one. Still, the convic- 
tion remained in the minds of the generals that they “ were 
coming to their last biscuit ’’ ; hence Outram'.s intense anxietj-, 
and his persistent and de.spcratc efforts to open communi- 
cations with the city and the country. But thi.s belief, or 
idca, was confined to the generals and a few of their mo.st 
trasted Staff. When, however, Napier joined Oiitram from 
the Chutter Munztl on October ist, he had become sceptical 
on the .subject, and now, as chief of the Staff, personally 
in.spected the .several stores. He had expected to have a 
.search, but he found that no search was nece.s.sa]-}'. The 
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Commirisariat officers in charge of the supplies knew where 
all the stock was, and pointed it out. Instead of its being 
exhausted, there W'as an ample supply for all for some time to 
come; the mist on the subject was thus cleared off at once, on 
proper inquiry being in.stitutcd. Those officers had never 
known or surmised the false impression that had been con- 
veyed to Havelock and Outram, nor had they ever given or 
been asked for any returns on which it might have been based. 

I do not know how the misconception aro.se, or how it 
wa.s ever explained ; but it would appear that Sir Henry’s 
dying orders, to have an inventory taken of the supplies, 
v\-crc not carried out ; and that those officer.s in cliarge were 
never called on to mea.sure up their stock, or to report 
•Specifically how it stood at any- time— the only proces.s for 
arriving' at a tnustworthy or re.spon.sib]e e.stiinatc. All the 
aupplie.s, I need hardly remark, had been laid in before the 
siege began. For .six weeks they had kept pouring into 
the Residency through the agency of Captain James, the 
local Commissary-General, and of Simon Martin, the civil 
officer in charge of the Lucknow district; as well as in the 
form of gifts from well-wishers from various quarters. 
James and Martin had been indefatigable beyond all praise, 
and the test of their ability and energy lay’ in the broad 
fact of the huge actual accumulation which they made— .so 
huge that it left a surplus after supporting the combined 
garrison.s till November 30th. While they Vi'crc collecting 
these .supplies their .storage and its record.s lay in the hands 
of the native .subordinates; but on the day of Chinhut all 
these natives fled ; with them the lists disappeared ; while 
Captain James was laid up, incapable of moving, through- 
out the defence, from a very- severe wound received at 
Chinhut. Hence when once the .siege began, a few officer.?, 
wholly new to the work, had to be appointed to the direct 
charge of the supplies and their distribution as rations; 
the only guidance or supervision that James could or did 
give them being by way’ of advice and instruction in those 
particular duties ; while he reseired to him.self the general 
control, though really disabled for such re.sponsibie work, 
or for any personal watch of the state of the stock in 
hand. Possibly it wa.s thought that others could make an 
equally good e.stimate ; and the only explanation 1 can 
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of the misleading announcement to Havelock in 
AuL>'Ust is, that perhaps General Inglis meant to allude 
only to his supply of mrat, in which ease his estimate was 
a just one : or that the information or inspection by which 
he was yuided har! riverlookcd, or not been atvarc of, some 
of the lary;e storages inuhich tlic grain supplj- was kept. 
There wei’c at least four, one of which, a large suimining- 
bath, had hitherto remained untouched. 

Now, however, the inquir)' made elicited the fact that 
there was an ample supply for immediate wants, although 
it took a few da\-s to measure and calculate what the actual 
quantities were, and a few days more to decide on the 
reduced rations that should be issued, and to estimate the 
rluration of the siippl)'. 

This discovery, then — or rather the kiarwledge resulting 
from this inquiry — altered, a.s I have .said, the whole aspect 
of affair.s, and caused an entire change in Outram’.s plans. 
It altered the aspect of affair.s, becau.se there existed no 
longer an\- iinraodiate, or even early, nccc.ssiu- to procure 
frc.sh supplies, and the danger of starvation wa.s di.stanl 
instead of acute. It affected Outram’s plans, because 
their iJi'imary cause and aim was in connccti(;n with thi.s 
danger, the removal or reduction of which enabled him to 
draw in from the somewhat desperate schemes he had meant 
to adopt in order to meet it. 

Outran! at once stopped making further efforts to seize 
the Cawirporc road, or otherwise open out his communica- 
tions. The struggle and difficulty rvith which the bend of 
the road liad been reached showed him that any advantage 
we might gain b\’ a further advance would not compensate 
for the lo.sses rvhich it would certainly involve; and accord- 
ingly, two days later, on October 6tb, the sortie drew back 
into the eventual position, the 78tli being left to occupj’ the 
new post which had been formed on the site outside the 
old entrenchment which the .sortie had first captured. Thi.s 
po.st was henceforward known a.s Lockhart's, from the name 
of its commandant. 

The successive changes which Outram had to make in 
his plans, consequent on the difficulty in opening out his 
communications, and the pertinacity of the enemy', are 
inattcr.s of importance. 
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When advancing to the relief, he had hoped to come 
into touch at once with the city, and perhap-, to establish a 
sort of provisional Government in IJriti.sh interests ; at any 
rate to throw supplies into the garrison, strengthen it with 
part of his own force, and withdraw the rest of it, taking 
with him the sick and wounded, and the 470 women and 
children whom the garrison had been protecting. 

Then hi.s letter.s of September 30th and October and show 
that he had already abandoned the idea of withdrawing 
the families, and proposed to fight his way' out with the bull: 
of his troops to the Alum Bagh, leaving the goth behind 
with the old garrison to .strengthen it and continue the 
defence. 

rafter finding on October glh that there was a .sufficient 
.supply of food fur prc.sent want.s, he wrote that he would 
hold on to the position with his whole force ; and began a 
long and .sustained correspondence with the Commandcr- 
in-Chief and other.s, respecting the proper measures for the 
advance of fresh troops to the relief of Lucknow'. 

Meanwhile the new or c.s:tcndcd portion of the po.sition 
at the Chutter Munzil had been getting expanded and 
consolidated, as will be more suitably descrifacd in the ne.\t 
chapter. 

But w'lnlst all this had been going on at the Residency', 
the force that had been left isolated in tiie rear at the Alum 
Bagh had been in a critical 2:)ositian, though it had e.scaped 
serious attack to a wonderful degree. It consisted of e8o 
Europeans, a few .Sikhs, and four guns, and had charge of 
some 130 sick and wounded, the baggage, a quantity of 
cattle, and .some 4,000 camp-followers (natives). .Supplies 
and reinforcements were daily' expected from Cawnyjore, 
but they' did not come till October 7th, when a convoy' 
arrived with a party' of 250 men and two guas. No attack 
had been made on the position, but the enemy’.s cavalry 
had kept hovering round and cutting Uf> any of the camp- 
followers whom they found straggling about. W ith the 
supports thus received, and the defensive works they had 
con.strud-ed, the force at the Alum Bagh felt fairly secure 
at the time that Outrarn settled down for a prolonged 
defence of his yrosition. 

Meanwhile the enemy were being greatly reinforced in 
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numbers. At first — that is, on September 24th and 25th 
— a large proportion of the Sepoys had cleared out of 
Lucknow, so tliat in the first few days after Outram’s 
arrival the hostile force seemed to consist more of the old 
Durbar retainers arid Talookdars’ men than nf Sepoys. 
On the otlrer hand, at the end of .September those Sepoys 
who had fled, returned, and the fugitive troop.s from Delhi 
also began to swarm in ; .so that practically the army 
which was now beleaguering the British position u’as a 
very pov,’erful one ; containing morcov'cr a new element of 
great importance, in the experienced troops who had been 
in daily conflict with the British force on the Delhi ridge. 
Last!}-, the Talookdarec troop.s were under the sway of the 
ablest and most unscrupulou.s and fal.se of the Oude Amil.s 
— the Brahmin Rajah Maun Singh ; who u’as playing a 
double game, trying in in.sidious corrc.spondencc to assume 
with Outram the role of a secret friend, while aiming all 
the time at .supreme influence with the rebel force. 

We can now e.stimate properly the true importance of the 
.succour of Lucknow, and of the dangers which it averted. 
There was no longer any immediate danger from mining ; 
and fear of starvation v.-a.s ground Ic.ss. On the other hand, 
the danger of the nativc.s of the garri.son de.serting was very 
■seriou.s ; and scriou.s also the consequent risk of our out- 
posts being captured, owing to the weakening of the garri.son, 
as well as from the fresh mining which would then have 
ensued. Yet although neither the relievers nor the garrison 
tvere then aware of it. the Relief was in fact but ju.st in 
time to save us from another po.sitivel}- overwhelming 
danger, far more serious than these. For just at this time, 
the ranks of the enemy were swelled by large bodies of 
\-eteran troops pouring in from the mutineer forces which 
had been be.sieging Delhi ; men who could fight A very- 
few days later, they would have intercepted Flavclock s 
attempts at a junction, a.s they did thwart Outram’s at a 
withdrawal ; but for our reinforcements, theji- would certainly 
have captured our outposts and overwhelmed the garrison. 
This was the imminent peril that Havelock’s Relief averted ; 
and by averting it, he saveri the Residency and the li\-es of 
the garrison. 



CHAPTER II 


TIIK IlLOfKADI: 

Tin-; preceding chapter dealt with Outram'.s cflorts to 
open out his communications with the city and the country, 
and to extricate the families of the old garrison ; and related 
tlie circumstances that, on October 4th, brouglit about his 
decision to cease from those efforts, reverting instead to 
a pure defence in an extended position. Annoying and 
humiliating as the change of plan and attitude may have 
been, right glad he was, it can hardly be doubted, that he 
was able to adopt it ; and it will not be out of place to quote 
here extracts from the .successive letters which he wrote, 
showing the gradual fluctuations in his views from the 
sanguine and impul.sive ideas that were seething in his 
fertile brain before he reached Cawnpore; dominating the 
operations of the advance to the relief in September, until 
he had to recognize the futility of his efforts and of his 
.schemes, and the practical superiority and success of the 
enemy. 

September 7th. — “ Our present object i.s merely to with- 
draw the garrison after forming a provisional government 
of influential inhabitants to maintain the city on behalf 
of the British Government until wc can conveniently re- 
occupy it.” 

September 17th . — “ The moral effect of abandoning Luck- 
now will be very serious, as turning against us the many 
well-disposed chiefs in Oude and Rohilkund who are now 
watching the turn of affairs, and would regard the loss of 
Lucknow as the forerunner of the extinction of our rule. 
Such a blow to our prestige may extend its influence to 
Nepaul, and will be felt all over India.” 

September 30th. — ” It was evident that there could be no 
possible hope of canying off the .sick, wounded, and women 
and children (amounting to not less than 1.500 .soul.s). Want 
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of carria^-e alone rendered the transport through five mile;, 
uf disputed suburb an iinpussibilitj-, 

“There remained but two alternatives, one to reinforce 
the Luchnow garrison with three hundred men, and leaving 
everything behind to retire immediately with the reniain.s 
of the infantry upoTi the Alum Bagh, thcreb)' leaving the 
ganison in a worse state than vre found it . . . while it 
would have been impossible for any smaller force than the 
remainder of our troops, diminished by these three hundred 
men, to have any hope of making good their way back, 
and that not without \'ery serious loss. I therefore adopted 
the- second allernative, as the only mode of offering reason- 
able hope of securing the safety of this force, by retaining 
sufficient strength to enforce siipplic's of provisions, should 
they not be open to us voluntaril}', and to maintain our- 
selves even on reduced rations until reinforcements advance 
to our relief." 

October end. — "Insurgents are too strong to admit of 
withdrawing from the garrison. Sick, Avouiuled, women and 
children amount to upwards of l,ooo. The force will retire, 
therefore, after making arrangements for the safeh- of the 
garri.son by .strengthening it with all but four of our guns, 
and Iea\'ing the 90th regiment. , . . The remainder of our 
force will make its way back to Cavvnpore.” 

October 6th. — “ I have been obliged to abandon the inten- 
ticiu of withdrawing au}- portion of this force for the present, 
the- ob.staclcs to communicating between the Residency and 
Alum Bagh being too formidable. , . 

Oiitram, then, having resolved to continue on the dcfcn.sive 
in an cKtended position, it has now to be shown what that 
extended position wa.s ; how it was obtained and .secured ; 
and how, after that, it was held and defended. His decision 
was made on October 4th, but the full po.silion was not 
.secured until the 8th. The piortion that was effected b)- 
the sortie which was in progress on the 4th, wa;; not defined 
and occupied till the 6th, nor was it brought permanently 
into the boundary alignment till a few days later. 

The position into which Outram withdrew on October 6 th 
consisted of (i) the old Residency entrenchments extended 
down to the river; (3) the Chutter Munzil extemsion, from 
the Tehrec Kotiice through the Furhiit Buksh to the 
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(.hLitlor Munzil and ik advanced garden'; and '^3, the neiv 
jjO't, outside the junction of those two position', now held 
b\- the /Sth under Lockhart, wiiich had ju't been 'cemed 
on the termination of the efforts described in the hi'i 
chapter. It will be be.st iinder.'tood bv c.vaniiniriL; the 
map.^ I'rjThc Re.sidency entrenchments need no ex[)lan- 
alion'or description, nor does (2) the addition to them of 
the ground on the river-face acquired on the day aftei- the 
arrival of the Relief. No other addition was made to it ; 
but the neutral ground on it.s southern face had been much 
expanded by the sortie of September 29th. (3) The new 

post held by the ySlh wa.s absolutely new, and it.s prepara- 
tion for defence forms a .special episode which will be told 
presently. It filled up a gap between the southern face of 
the Residency and the jai! buiiding.s of the e.xtcndcd 
position, The continuou.s c.xtended position fej along the 
river- face, had been secured on September 27th, when it last 
appeared in our .stoiy, but at that time it con.si.stctl onl}* of 
the buildings and cnclo.sures which bordered lire river-face ; 
whereas now, that is by October 6th, it had been widened out 
southward.' up to the .street' by which Moor.'om had guided 
the relieving force into the Residency. 

The operations by which this had been effected have now 
to be described. The Tehree Kothee, the jail building.', 
and the Ftirhut Buksh had been very promptly secured and 
assigned for occupation to the regiments that were to hold 
them. But the contest at the Chuttcr JIunzil and the 
building.s and garden.' on its outer boundary was severe 
and prolonged. The advanced garden was fir-st .secured, 
not without a .scrie.s of efforts. The attack on the outer 
Chuttcr Munzil buildings wa.s carried on .step b)' .step from 
September 27th to the first day.s of October, the houses at 
the junction of the Cheenec Bazar and the Khas Bazar 
being captured on September jOth. In the.se operations 
the goth were on the left, or the advanced garden .side; 
Braiiyer’.s Sikh.s were on the riglit, and held eventually the 
projecting position bordering the Bync Bagh ; while the 5th 
Fusiliers tvei'e in the middle. 

AVhile this was being done, a good communication wa.s 
made from end to end of the position, by which the heav)' 

Map IV, 
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guns that had been parked in the advanced garden on 
the morning of September 2;'th, were conveyed into the 
Residency entrenchments. 

As soon as the boundary' that we meant to hold was 
reached, the enemy began to have I'ecoursc to their old sub- 
terranean ’.'■'arfare. Being comparatively experts, they at first 
had the advantage over the new garrison, of which the com- 
manding Engineer, Captain Crommelin, had unfortunately 
been seriously disabled by a wound. On October 3rd and 
5th, they blew up mines directed at the wall of the advanced 
garden. The first one failed, being short of its mark ; the 
second wa.s successful, and made a large breach, which a 
column of the enemy then cs.sayed to storm ; but they were 
forthwith repulsed with heavy los.s, and fled precipitately 
under the fire of the 90th. They then made a second breach 
by burning tlown one of the gatc.s of the garden. The.se 
brcaclie.s and the commanding fire from the adjacent build- 
ing.s called the Hirun Khana, led to the construction of 
trenches in the garden to .sen-c both for shelter and for 
coraniunications. 

Theit on the 6th, the clay on which the sortie of the 
1st was drawn in, the enemy blew up our picket at the 
junction of the Checnee Bazar and the Kha.s Bazar, and 
penetrated in considerable numbcr.s into the building ; but 
were soon driven out again, with a ios.s of some 450 men. 
They continued, however, to hold a mosque which threatened 
that post, and, in fact, attacked it on the Sth, when they 
were repuLsed with loss; after which wc worked into a 
vault underneath the mo.sque, and blowing up a portion of 
it, barricaded and .secured the rest, gaining a clear command 
of the two bazar.s or streets. 

With thi.s, the consolidation of the new position was 
practically effected ; and with Lockhart’s post at the same 
time added to the old entrenchments, a.s already' de.scribed, 
the defence of the extended position, as a whole, was now 
practically begun. The-se operations had caused a Ios.s of 
fifty men killed to the relieving force (in addition to the 
196 killed previously since leaving Cawnpore), and of nine- 
teen men to the 32 nd (of the old garrison). 

During the defence of the extended and consolidated 
po.sition— -the .second defence, as 1 venture to call it — that 
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^fo^itio"! \va^ ri' cioicly itivc-.tt;il ai boiort, aln.icj a p.ii t 

Ilf it'- circuit, but not everywhere. On the wliole nvei-fao 
the encmj-\.ere cleared nil' ,iiidv, ere entirely mi the op]ji) .ip- 
banl;; and on tliat part of the ukl Rcddeiicy entrenchment-, 
’/hich wa^ continued part of the hoiindai}- of tlie ^i ctind 
po-iition, ( c!/:. the South and \Vc->l facei. from the Cauiipore 
ihitteiy, loiind by Gubbins\ to InneiS po-.t,^, the rebel-, now 
kept inoie at a distance. The neutral ground had been 
;4rcatly widened out, partly by the results of the sortie of 
.September 29th, and partly by the rainiiptr ojierations of the 
first defence. 

Durin;r this second defence, the old jiositiou was never 
-■erioiisly, if at all, attacked, even by mines ; and the defen- 
"ivc operations were confined to repairin;^ and sliengthen- 

intj or .sometimes extending the defences. The Ca'Anpore 
battery was almo.st entirely reconstructed. The shcep-honsc 
and the .slaughter-house batteries were completed ; and the 
mound that stretched out from Innes’.s po't was secured by 
a scries of xigxag trenches, which also gave an effective 
command over the end of the iron bridge. 

In Til the new post — Lockhart’.s — held by the 78th High- 
landers, the conte.st was one of mines ; which, on our side, 
were constructed by the men of that regiment under the 
guidiincc of Lieutenant.s Hutcliin,son and Tiilloch. The 
enemy began their underground work at once, oiiposite our 
left corner, while tlie garrison were strenuously engaged in 
barricading and slrcngthening the post; exploding their 
mine while the yilth were still at their first shaft, but ivith 
only .slight damage to the post, a.s it wa.s ten feet .short 
of the outer enclosure. From that time up to about the 
20th, this warfare at Lockhart’.s post was ince.ssant. Our 
galleries aggregated a length of 500 feet. Fvery effort of 
the enemy was defeated ; and two of their galleries were 
captured and held by us as listening gailerie.s, One of 
them wa.s very long, and its capture, which was attended 
by some amusing episode.s, wa.s followed by other enter- 
taining but friiitle.ss attempts of the enemy to find it.s 
course ot alignment from above ground, in order to break 
into it. 

In the Clmttcr Munzil position also the contest was now 
practically confined to mining warfare of the most persfet- 
ent kind. The enemy made sixteen fresh efforts besides 

E, 
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those made up to October 8th ; but now thcj' were always 
defeated ; seven of their mines being destroyed, and seven 
others captured and held br- us for our or\'n purposes ; 
besides which, we also attacked three and destroyed two of 
the enemy’s posts with our own galleries. It will be seen on 
comparing the figures, that the number of attacks by the 
rebels w^a.s not so numerous as during the fir.st siege ; but 
the amount of mining involved was much grccitcr and much 
more arduous. In the first defence, a great man)- more- 
mines were exploded, and by thi.s means much ground was 
made impracticable for further adjacent mining. But in the 
new position, the whole front became protected, not so much 
by the explosion of mines, as b)- being covered by intercept- 
ing and other galleries, aggregating nearly i,ioo yards in 
length. Moreover, as the soil wa.s looser, the actual construc- 
tion of the galleries was much more laborious, by reason 
of it,s involving the use of supports and casing.s, which 
rvere never needed in the first siege. 

Added to thi.s; after their successive defeats, the cnem)-'s 
miners had become vei-)- wary, and had taken to digging 
with the trorvel instead of with the pickaxe, which prevented 
their being heard till they were quite clo.se. 

Further, many of the listening and attacking galleries 
were very long, and the ventilating arrangements were 
necessaril)" crude, making the work specially irksome and 
difficult, owing to the foulness of the air. 

Such was the nature of the warfai-e from October 8th 
— almo.st entirely mining — for about a montli ; rvhen jrre- 
parations were .started for measures to assist or act in 
concert with the second relieving force, who.se advance and 
approach were then becoming imminent. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the closeness of the investment, 
the practical safet)- of the garrison had become and con- 
tinued undoubted, and the .shelter of it.s inmates was much 
more secure than of old. All anxiety as to any .successful 
attack or irruption of the enemy was at an end ; and there 
rvas a material relaxation of the former strictness about 
leaving one’s orvn garrison or residence. There was 
altogether a great reduction of discomfort, as there wa.s 
now a large number of natives — camp-followers of Have- 
lock's force — available for general service. To the old 
garri.son the relief was very material and sen.siblc. 
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During the six weeks which this second defence kisted 
after the last sortie was drawn in on October 6th, the dangers 
and loss of life from conflict with the enemy and from their 
Are was very greatly diminished, as well as the discomfort 
which has been alrcad)? dealt with. The onl}^ exact inform- 
ation I have is respecting the 32nd Regiment, of which the 
losses in killed (exclusive of those who died from accidents 
and wounds) .stand thu.s — 

July 2, to September 25 29 

September 26, to October 6 9 

October 7, to November 16 O 

During this period also, the work devolving on the 

generals was comparatively slight. The outpo.sL officers 
and garrison.s were holding their posts, and, with the aid 
and guidance of the Engineers, were countermining the 
enemy or blowing up their posts ; but Outram personally 
was keeping up an energetic correspondence with the outer 
world, as has been described. Of course the whole garrison 
vms suffering from the poverty of rations, and the troops 
w'cre longing to be again at open combat with the enemy. 

Throughout thi.s month the detachment at the Alum Bagh 
under Major MacIntyre continued to hold its own success- 
fully. A.S already mentioned, it had been strengthened on 
October 7th, by 250 men and two guns from Cawnpore ; and 
on the 2Sth, 500 more arrived with a convoy, thus making 
the force secure and able to extend its foraging expeditions. 
After this, detachments of 100 men went backwards and 
forwards on various escort and other duties from time to 
time. The enemy tried to place guns in position at various 
points, but they were all silenced by the battery which Major 
MacIntyre had constructed; and the garrison practically 
met with no losses. 

Meantime the communications were much more open 
and easy than before, so that the garrison at Lucknow was 
being constantly cheered by the news which arrived almost 
daily of the approach of strong reinforcements, About 
the loth, intelligence came of the advance from Delhi of 
Greathed’s column (afterwards Hope Grant’s), of which the 
ultimate destination was Lucknow; and it was at one time 
thought that it had come as near as Futtehgurh on the 
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(Sth. This idea, however, was incorrect, as the column had 
turned aside to Agra instead of coming on direct. There 
were reports also of the advance of various regiments up- 
country toward.s Cawnporc from the China expeditionary 
I'orcc. 

Though the coiiinuinication.s between General Outi'am 
and the outer world were so much more frequent than 
(luring the first defence, there was no real increase in 
l^rivatc lettcr.s. I was the fortunate recipient of one letter ; 
and 1 never heard of any other letter reaching any one. 
IMinc (vas brought hy a .soldier of the 78th, who, .seeing it 
at the Post-office at Cawnporc, had brought it away with 
him in the hope of delivering it to the addre.sscc. In thi.s he 
succeeded, meeting me in the lane between the Po.st-office 
and Fayrcr’.s, and showing me the tiny document, with- 
out knowing at first that he wa.s giving it to the proper 
person. 

Up to the middle of October there was no intelligence 
received of any threatening of Cawnporc by the Gwalior 
Contingent or other troop-s from the south of the Jumna ; 
but the defeated Sepoys from Delhi had been reaching 
Lucknow, and had also been disturbing the country in other 
direction.s, such as at Bithoor. The gathering there, in 
which the Nana Sahib was present, wa.s attacked and di.s- 
]5ersed on the i8th. 

Outram .sent to the Aluin Bagh two letters of advice and 
suggestions for the officer who might arrive in command 
of the relieving force — one on the 14th, the other on 
October 30th, in .addition to what he had written to Cawn- 
pore on the 28th. Their value to Sir Colin will be seen 
presently. 

Outram’s views and anxieties and his communication.s 
to the outer world were necessarily coloru-ed by his iclca.s 
of the state of the food supply. The rations were .slightly 
reduced from time to time at short intervals ; and, bearing 
this in mind, extracts from his letters in order of date will 
be.st show the progressive a.spect of this question. The 
dates on which he wrote, and the prospects on these dates, 
were as follows, in October — 

On the 7th. — “We have grain and gram, bullocks and 
houses, on which we may subsist a month.” 
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On the 9th. — “ Our grain alone and giin bullock-, ma\- 
possibly be eked out for a month, and but little else for 
twenty days.” 

On the tith. — “Our grain, allowing it to be all good, 
will la.st only till November 6; our meat not so long.” 

On the i6th.— “Our atta and bullock.s will last onl}- till 
November 18.” 

On the 20th, — “Our food, upon a very reduced ration, 
may pos.sibly last till November 20.” 

On the 2Sth,~“We can manage to .screw on till near 
the end of November on further reduced rations.” 

It is to be remembered that in all such rough statements 
of the probable duration of supplie.s, there was a liability 
to vagueness a.s to the kind of supplie.s referred to — whether, 
for instance, it did or did not include gram or meat, or 
might po.ssibly refer to meat only; if it included meat, 
whether it included horse-meat as part of it ; and whether 
the grain food included gram, which is customarily food 
for horse.s only, and not for man. 

It may be said at once that no cli.scovery or find of any 
store of food, which was thought to be unknown before, 
was ever made after Octobeimnd. All the supplies that then 
exi.sted were mca.sured up, and the stock estimated and 
recorded. By the end of the siege the beef was exhausted, 
it.s last issue in rations being made on the verj' last claj- of 
the defence. The supply of wheat had been so husbanded 
by the quiet and almost imperceptible reduction of ration.s, 
that, when the garrison marched out, it took with it the 
supplies needed to at least the end of the month, as estimated 
by Outram at the end of October. 

While thus keeping his friends at Cawnporc, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and othere, as correctly informed as he 
could of the prospect.s of the garrison, he also sent out 
from time to time advice and instructions for such forces 
as might be advancing to his relief. He wrote three such 
letters on the I ith, I 3 lh, and 14th ; and then again, in great 
detail, at the end of the month. In those first letter.s he 
showed that he expected at least two regiments, the 23rd 
and 93rd, almost immediately from Calcutta; he urged 
the commander of the columns from Delhi, whom he a.s- 
sumed to be the probable relieving General, to move on 
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with all speed to the Alum Bagh, and there concentrate 
for his final effort ; believing that his presence there as the 
pioneer of the advancing flood of troops would break up 
the hostile force in Lucknow; and in the third of these 
letters, that of October 14th, lie advised the route eventually 
taken by Sir Colin, with some deviations in the details. 

It wa.s not till near the end of the month that he heard 
of Cawnpore being threatened by the neighbourhood of the 
Gtvalior Contingent, and the advice he then sent out to 
Cawnpore on October 28th was — “ It i.s so obviously to the 
advantage of the .State that the Gwalior rcbchs should be 
first effectually destroyed, that our relief .should be a 
.secondary consideration. I trust, therefore, that Brigadier 
Wilson ” (in command at Cawnpore) “will furnish Colonel 
Grant ” (commanding the Delhi column) " with every 
pos.siblc aid to effect that object before .sending him here.” 
It was in thi.s letter that he mentioned that we could 
manage to screw on, as i-egards food, till near the end of 
November. 

Hi.s letters of the 30th and 31SL contained complete 
detailed advice for the route, ^ the sites of battcrie.s for 
the relieving column ; a .system of signals to .show its 
arrival at the different positions on the route; and inform- 
ation of the steps the garrison would take on receiving 
those signals. 

It is legitimately Ojicn to question wlicther Outram was 
right in advising this route (No. 3) so strongly as the only 
one to be thought of. One reason against it was that, 
as customary with natives, the enemy would certainly 
expect that since the first relief had come by the route 
between the palaces and the river, the second relief tvould 
also advance by it; they would accordingly prepare the 
posts along that route for defence; and there would be 
heavy and serious obstruction, though not as serious a.s in 
actual street fighting. Another reason was that Havelock 
had been strongly in favour of route No. q, and had not 
adopted it in the first relief only on account of the validity 
of the .special objection to it at that particular date ; viz. 
the .swampy condition of the ground after a continuance 
of heavy rain, which prevented the movement of the heavy 

* Route No. 3, see p, 2 tS. 
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yuns. With the absence of this special and temporary 
objection, there were strong reasons in favour of route No. 4, 
It would probably be unexpected by the enemy, and there- 
fore unprepared. It was certainly much moi'c open ground, 
and much freer from obstruction,s or .strong positions for the 
enemy to hold. The Badshah Bagh, the only large enclosure 
on the route, rrauld not be a place of strength to the 
enemy, while it would be a valuable place of shelter for the 
families on their withdrawal ; and with the command that 
had now been gained of the iron bridge from Inncs’s po.st, 
there would be no difficulty in the relieving force getting 
po.sscs.sion of it. Such are my rea.sons for thinking that 
Outram might have siigge.sted route No. 4 a.s well as No. 
3. A.S it wa.s. Sir Colin followed Outram'.s plan, with some 
modifications, and arrived on the plain before the Kaiser 
Bagh on November i6lh. 

The operations by which Outram proposed to aid the 
relief, and which, at any rate, would be in concert with 
its advance if it adopted the route he advised, were ; to blow 
up the most mischievous buildings in the close pro.ximity 
of the advanced garden ; to throw down the garden-wall, 
after forming heavy gun-batteries inside the enclosure, so as 
to command and sweep the ground by which the relief 
nni.st advance, thus clearing it of the enemy; and to batter 
whatever adjacent buildings they might hold in force. So 
from about the end of October, two battcrie.s for the heavy 
gums were under construction in the advanced garden, while 
mines were driven out into the buildings called the Steam- 
Engine and the Hirun Khana; the latter ending in three 
branches, one of which required to be very long, about 
three hundred feet from the shaft to it.s extreme point. 

The orders given required that these preparations should 
be completed on November I2th; but they were not put 
into u.se till the i6th; with the result that much of the 
powder that formed the charge had got damp and failed 
to operate with the proper effect ; also the mine that wa.s 
directed against the Engine-house was stopped by an open 
trench. Still the mine at the Hirun Khana blew up a 
breach by which the building was entered and captured, 
and held. The front wall of the advanced garden was 
sufficiently thrown over to admit of the guns aftervvard.s 
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levelling it projDcrly ; and the l«o batteries opened out 
with due effect on the neighbouring palaces and buildings 
occupied by the encm}-, enabling the minor ones inter- 
vening between the garden and the Motcc Mahul to be 
attacked and seized. Next day the fire and niorcincnts 
of the garrison co-operated ^vith the relieving force. The 
Motcc Mahnl was captured, and our generals with their 
-Staff ran the gauntlet of the encm}'’s fire to the Koor.sheyd 
Munzil, w'hcre they were received by Sir Colin, and the 
relief and junction were effected. For the operations of 
tlii.s junction, OuLram had been unable to muster 2,000 
bayonets ! 

Next da^■, November iSth, the fiat went forth that the 
Residency was to be abandoned. With w'hat bitterness 
this was heard b>- the old garrison ma>' be readily 
imagined ; the position they had .so long and so rc.solutcl)- 
held wa.s to be given up — the British flag, the emblem of 
their assertion of their countiy’.s .supremacy tind honour, 
was to be hauled down. One more meed of gratitude 
than they probably knew of they ow'cd now to the noble 
Havelock. His la.st official act was to urge on Sir Colin, 
with definite proposals, the retention of the old po.sition, 
and other arrangements in its support; and in these pro- 
po.sal.s he is believed to have been supported by Outram. 
But it was not to be. The subject is dealt with in the 
next chapter in connection with the relief, and need not 
be further touched on here. 

Next day, the 19th, began the exodus of the families ; 
they left the advanced gardens by tw'o.s and threes in the 
course of the day, revelling in the fresh air and the fresh 
food. Their course w^as along a lane, which had been 
screened off so as to conceal all movements till the\' 
reached the Secundra Bagh ; and there they halted till 
dark, when they rvent forward in a column to the Dll 
Koosha. On the 32 nd the garrison evacuated the Resid- 
ency, and the w’hole force concentrated in the Dll Koo.sha. 
Two clays afterwards they moved on to the Alum Bagh, 
and with thus the tale of the defence may be said to end. 

The families accompanied Sir Colin in safet)* to Cawn- 
pore, and were then sent down, in December, to Allahabad 
and Calcutta. But at the Alum Bagh, on No\'cmber 24th, 
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at the close of the defence, a fit and touching- date, IIerir\' 
Havelock calml}- breathed his last — worn out by hardship 
and illness ; a true, heroic, .stern, God-fearing old warrior, 
happy in the knowledge that hi.s deeds had stirred to tire 
depths the hearts of his Queen and his country', and 
rejoicing in the thought that tho.se for whose succour he 
had struggled so long and .so gloriously', were at Icirgth safe 
under the protection of Sir Colin’s army. 



CHAl'TER III 


RJiUEl'- BY SIR COLIN CA^ri’I’.ELJ, 

The last chapter brought our story up to the close of 
the defence under Outram, and the relief of the beleaguered 
garrison b}' Sir Colin’s force. The advance and measures 
for that relief have now to be described. Heretofore all 
operations had been conducted by the Generals in local 
command ; now, however, the Commander-in-Chief was 
appearing personally on the scene ; affecting the mode and 
course of the contest — in this relief to begin with — by his 
own views of the military and political situation, and hi.s 
own knowledge and experience of war. 

That c.xperiencc was large and vai-ied. He had fought 
throughout the Penin.sular War, beginning with Moore's 
retreat to Corunna. He had .served in China, and then in 
India during the Punjab Campaign ; and aftcrward.s in 
command against the hill tribes at Peshawur. Finally he 
had earned great distinction with the I-Iighlancl Brigade 
in the Crimea. He enjoyed the highest repute as a good 
soldier and a sound commander ; but he had never had 
an opportunity of showing his capacity as a General in 
charge of great operations; much less in such a crisis as 
that with which he had now to deal. And though full of 
energy and vigour, he had now reached the ripe age of 
sixty-five yeans. 

The time of his arrival in India was in the gloomiest days 
of the struggle. It was in the middle of Aiigu.st, and 
the outlook then seemed almost hopelc.ss. Delhi had not 
yet been captured. The Punjab was expected to turn 
against us at any moment The Lucknow garrison, was 
apparently in the most desperate straits. Havelock had 
withdrawn back to Cawnpore. Mutiny and insurrection, 
had broken out in the Lower Provinces, and they were .so 
disturbed that the troop.s were being detained there which 
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had been meant to assist in the operations above Allahabad. 
Moreover, all Central India had ri.scn against the British, so 
that the task which Sir Colin appeared to have before him 
at that stage was the re-conquest of the whole Bengal 
Presidency at least. 

But by the end of October, when he undertook the 
direct command of operations, a great change had come 
over the scene — Delhi had been captured ; the Punjab was 
secure, and had begun to as.sist the British actively with 
fre.sh levies ; the Delhi district, the centre of the great 
struggle, had been cleared of the rebel army. The Luck- 
now garrison had been succoured, and though both they 
and their relievers were as fully beleaguered as ever, the 
enemy that was now investing them seemed powerlc.s.s to 
attack them, though it now virtually consi.stcd of the whole 
mutineer array of Upper India. British troops had come 
south from Delhi to Cawnpore ; other troops had already 
gone north from Calcutta to Cawnpore. One half of the 
China Expeditionary Force were well on their way up- 
country; the other half had .started, and the pioneer 
regiments of the great reinforcing army from England had 
already arrived. The storm had been weathered — the 
tide of British .supports were sweeping up rapidly. -Still 
Sir Colin seemed weighed down with a sense of the gravity 
of the .situation, as if it were as great as ever. Had he 
grounds for this } How did the present situation really 
compare with the past ^ 

The numerical strength of the enemy was somewhat less 
than it had been, by rea.son of their los.ses, while they had 
not as yet received any material accession to their strength, 
and their army that at Delhi had been behind massive de- 
fences was now in the field or in the open city of Lucknow. 

Our force of some 3,500 men that had before been in the 
open at Cawnpore was now helping to hold in security, 
until relieved, the positions at the Alum Bagh and in 
Lucknow. And the spirit of the enemy at Lucknow could 
be gauged by their never venturing to attack the weak 
Alum Bagh post seriou-sly. 

Delhi had been taken by 3,300 British soldiers, aided by 
8,000 native troops and allies ; 3,500 men had been able to 
penetrate through the enemy into the Lucknow Residency. 
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Whereas Sir Colin had now at his disposal 5,000 men free 
for movement on Lucknow ; 2,000 men in lAicknow ; 1,000 
men at Cawnpore ; the second half of the China Force on 
its waj' to Cawnpore; several battalions of reinforcements 
from England alreadj' arrived and mor'ing upwards ; the 
Punjab now actively siding with us, and raising and send- 
ing down fresh troops towards Oude. 

All this surely implied a momentous improvement in the 
-State of matters to be dealt with b}’ the Chief, both as to 
the difficulties to be overcome and his means of meeting 
them. 

But hi-s grave view f)f the situation, notwith.standing, is 
.shown by his rvritings. Hi.s letters said, “ I have made up 
my mind not to harard an attack which would compromise 
my small force. . . . Sir James Outrain is in great straits. 

. . . M}' object — to extricate the garrison from Lucknow 
— I will do, if it can be accomplished with the ordinary 
military risks ; but there arc larger interests pending than 
even that great object, and I must watch over the safety 
of the .small body of troop.s with which I begin thi.s 
undertaking,” 

Such were Sir Colin’s recorded thoughts, e.stimate.s, and 
anxieties a.s to his .situation and hi.s resources at the end of 
October, though the incomparably more slender means 
by which an incomparably graver crisi.s had been quite 
recently met and overcome .seem sufficiently obvious. 

In this spirit of caution he entered on the command and 
guidance of the relief. 

The column, which now came under hi.s leadership in 
November r 857 > effected the relief of Outram’s garrison, 
was made up of two bodies of men : one, the column which 
had been despatched south from Delhi, the other the gradual 
collection of reinforcements from the Calcutta direction. 

The column from Delhi, which left it about September 
24th, con.sisted of 1,800 infantry, 600 cavalry, and .sixteen 
guns. The infantry were 500 of the 8th and 75 th Rcgi- 
ments,and the rest the 2nd and 4th Punjab Infantry. The 
cavalry were the gth Lanccr.s and three squadrons of 
Hodson’s Horse. The artillery were a field battery, and 
two batteries of Florse Artillery, each short of one gun. 
At first the force was under the command of Colonel 
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Grcathed, and moved down the Doab {i.c. the Mesopo- 
tamia, or “land between the rivers” Ganges and Jumna) 
in pursuit of the fugitive mutineers from Delhi. After 
overtaking and defeating them at Bolundghuhur, on 
September 28th, and again at Malagurh and at Allygurh, 
it moved to the right to Agra, whither it had been urgently 
-summoned. There, on October loth, it had an unex- 
pected battle with the Indore Brigade of the Central India 
mutineer army, which it routed and punished in a crushing 
manner, capturing thirteen guns. The column then turned 
towards Cawnpore, and was overtaken shortly by Colonel 
Hope Grant, who a.ssumed its command ; and after another 
combat at Kanouj, it reached Cawnpore on October 26th. 

The reinforcements which came up from the Calcutta 
direction consi.stcd partly of the troops which had been 
detained below Benares while Havelock was .still at Cawn- 
porc, and partly of the new arrivals of the China E.xpedi- 
tionary Torcc. Some of these rcinforccment.s had already 
been sent on to the Alum Bagh,as has been mentioned ; and 
Plope Grant found that the troops which Brigadier Wilson 
could transfer to him at Cawnpore, added to hi.s own 
column and to the Alum Bagh garrison, would bring up 
his force to nearly 3,800 men. So he cro.sscd the Ganges 
on October 30th, and marched towards Lucknow. A further 
reinforcement of 1,200 men was expected ; and Sir Colin 
meant to push on himself and join them at Allahabad, as 
soon as he could take on two additional regiments thence 
to Cawnpore. Till he could do so, his own presence was 
required at Calcutta more than elsewhere. 

The new troop-s that Hope Grant took on with him from 
Cawnpore, were the y3rcl Highlanders and a wing of the 
53 rd, with detachments for the regiments already at the 
front. After cros.sing the Ganges, he pushed on with the 
intention of reaching the Alum Bagh speedily ; but he now 
received orders from Sir Colin, which led him to halt and 
await his arrival at .Buntheera beyond the Syc river. Its 
bridge at Bunnee had been by this time broken down, but 
the -Stream wa.s now easily fordable. 

At Buntheera, Sir Colin Campbell joined him on 
November 9th. He had left Calcutta on October 27th, reach- 
ing Cawnpore on November 3rcl; and having heard from 
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Outram that he could hold out till near the end of Ihe 
month, he halted there a few daj’S to org-anizc the arrange- 
ments for the security of Cawnpore and his communications. 
The danger that threatened was from the Gwalior Contingent, 
a compact and well-disciplined force of some 5,000 men with 
a powerful artiller>’ ; increased to 10, 000 men by the Nana 
Sahib’s followers, and the rebels who had joined them when 
they were hovering on the south of the Jumna near Kalpec. 
This body of men had never been far from that neighbour- 
hood, that is from within a short distance of Cawnpore, 
since Havelock returned therein August; and I have no 
authentic knowledge of the reason that prevented their 
advancing on Cawnpore, when Havelock and Outram left 
it after the middle of September. To hold Cawnpore 
against thi.s array, Sir Colin left 500 Briti.sh soldiens and 
550 Madras troops as the permanent garri.son of the 
entrenchment there, under General Windham ; whom he 
al.so directed to forward on to Lucknow the additional 
reinforcements that were likely to arrive from daj’ to day, 
unless he should find it necessarj' to detain them at Cawn- 
pore for it-s defence. It is .somewhat unfortunate that he 
did not require Windham to increase hi.s force up to some 
specified strength before forwarding on reinforcements, for 
it was known that the Gwalior Contingents were really 
■showing signs of advancing, and that they tvere a compact, 
united, and well-trained force with a poN^'crful artilleiy. 
This action was a departure from the cautious procedure 
which he had laid down for adoption. 

Sir Colin then joined Hope Grant at Bunthcera on 
November 9th, halted there a couple of day.s, and concen- 
trated his force at the Alum Bagh on the 12th; having a 
.smart action with a body of the enemy on the way, and after- 
wards taking pos.session of the old fort of Jellalabad. 

At the Alum Bagh, he settled in detail his plan of oper- 
ations for the relief. He had decided on it, in a general 
way, before leaving Calcutta, and now he had before him 
the proposals which Outram had sent out on October 30th ; 
besides the maps and papers brought out still later from the 
Residency by Mr. Cavanagh, who had penetrated through 
the investing army in disguise. And he now definitely 
decided (in opposition to the urgent advice of his chief 
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engineer, who was in favour of Route No. 4) to adopt Route 
No. 3 ; .slightly deviating however from the exact line pro- 
po.sed by Outram near the Secundra Bagh. 

Thi.s route ^ was, in its general course, what ha.5 through- 
out this narrative been called No. 3; and although it 
entirely avoided all street fighting— even the small length 
which Havelock had from Neill’s Gate to the Residency— 
it had to pa.ss the scries of strong po.st.s by v^'hich Ha\'elock 
had advanced, and :vhich, though not then held b}- the 
enemy, were sure to be occupied by them on thi.s occasion. 
On the other hand, Route No. 4 was free from all the 
objections which seemed to prey on Sir Colin’.s mind. It 
was along ab.solutely open ground. The Badshah Bagh 
would have been no ob.staclc, and would have been u.scful ; 
and the sole objection to the route at the time of Havclock’.s 
advance did not exist now. Further, Sir Colin had with 
him a very powerful heavy artillery, which, with room to 
handle it, could have mastered any flanking or other 
artillei-}’ the enemy might oppose to him ; and also a 
very .smart body of Engineers with effective equipment. 
As it was, he lost much of thi.s advantage from the cramped 
.space in which he had to inanceuvre. 

The force now collected under Sir Colin, including (I 
believe) the reinforcements that arrived on November 14th, 
was probably rather more than the 5,000 men which Hope 
Grant had expected. Of these, 400 men were to remain 
at the Alum .Bagh as its garrison ; of the rest, 3,800 were 
infantry in three brigade.s, and coniprLscd the 93rd, the 231x1, 
and the 8th, beside.s a wing of the 53rd, and detachment.s of 
the 82nd and other regiments, as well as the 2nd and 4th 
Punjab Infantry. The cavalry were the same as had been 
with Hope Grant, with the addition of two .squadroms of 
the Military Train. The artillery was very .strong, and 
included— eight heavy guns of Peel's Naval Brigade, one 
heavy battery of Royal Artillery, two and a half field 
batteries, two Horse Artillery batteries, and a mortar 
battery; and there were four companies of Sappers and 
Pioneers. 

On the 13th, Sir Colin reconnoitred in force to his front 
1 See Map V. 
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and his left, in order to deceive the enem)/ ; and then, on the 
morning of the 14th, moved off to the right, circling round 
to the Dil Koosha. On reaching the Dil Koosha, the con- 
test began. At this spot itself the resistance was short ; 
for finding their flank threatened, the enemy abandoned 
the Dil Koosha and retreated to the Martinierc. Tlicn the 
Martinicrc also was attacked and taken; and these two 
posts, the Dil Koosha and the Martinierc, were held as 
defensive positions, round which the troops bivouacked 
that niglu. In the evening, the rebels from the west of 
the canal brought a fire to bear on these ixisitions; but they 
were held in check by the 93rd along the canal, and were 
then attacked on their own ground and routed by the 
and the 4th Punjabccs. During the afternoon a semaphore 
was erected on the Martinierc and signals exchanged with 
Outram according to the preconcerted code. The rear- 
guard were engaged with the enemy during all the 14th, 
and the 15th wa.s .spent in concentrating the troops and 
arranging for the struggle of the following day. After 
setting aside a force of all arms, containing the 8th regi- 
ment and lialf of the cavali-y, with five guns, to hold the 
Dil Koosha and the rear, the column left available for the 
operations toward-s the Residency wa.s 4,200 strong. 

Altogether this array was very much stronger than any 
that had before met the enemy in Oude; but thi.s enemy, 
it is to be remembered, now included the bulk of the 
mutineer army from Delhi in addition to the Oude 
mutineer force that had all along occupied Lucknow and 
the neighbouring districts. 

Outram’s propo.saIs were that the force should cross the 
canal by or near the bridge on the alignment of the Huzrut- 
gungc road, attack the old infantry barrack.s and the 
Begum's Palace, and then turn to the right for the Secundra 
Bagh. But Sir Colin, in reconnoitring on the 15th, came 
to the conclusion that this route was held in great strength 
by the enemy. He resolved therefore to cros.s the canal 
further north near the river, and advance thence by' the 
more open gi'ound along the river-bank towards the Motce 
Mahul, where he expected Outram to sortie and meet him. 

To mislead the enemy, he repeated his tactics of the 
13th; and from the evening of the 15th he maintained a 
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fire on the Begum’s Palace, and in that direction generally, 
as if that was to be his route of attack. 

On the morning of the i6th the force crossed the canal 
close to its debouchure into the Goointce, and then 
advanced along the bank of the river; finding itself, how- 
ever, cramped up in narrow roads between gardens and 
building.s till it emerged into more open ground close 
to the Secundra Bagh, an cnclo.surc 150 yards square, 
with mas.sivc walls bastioned at the angles. The enemy 
in it had not e.xpccted the attack in this direction, and 
having clo.sed up all the gatcway.s on the opposite side, 
were caught as in a trap. They had no guns, but their 
walls were .stout, and, owing to the nearnc.ss of the en- 
closures round it, the attacking artillery were subjected to 
a very telling fire. Bluntls battery of horse artillery lo.st 
a third of its men, but Travers’.s two heavy guns at length 
effected a breach in a corner of the enclosure. The attack 
was ardcfGd ; the Highlanders and the 4t]i Punjabees 
raced for the breach and entered it together; and the 
defenders, upwards of 2,000 men, a compact brigade of 
three complete regimenks, were absolutely annihilated. 
Thus was the first important po.st held by the enem}’ 
stormed and secured — a po.st which formed practically the 
key to the passage of the canal on the riglit — no advance 
in the meantime being made on the left, only the bridge 
there being .strongly held, as on the 15th. 

In the afternoon the advance on the right was continued 
from the Secundra Bagh, the next objects of attack being 
two po-sts called the Kucklum Kussool and the Shah 
Nujeef. The former was captured by the Punjabees. But 
the latter, which had mas.sivc walls forty feet high, with- 
stood all efforts to breach it the whole afternoon, and its 
fire kept playing havoc in Peel’s Naval Brigade and Mid- 
dleton’s Battery, which had been brought close up under 
its walls. At length, however, by a happy chance, the 
93 rd, who explored round the building, found a small 
opening in its rear wall ; whereupon an entrance wa.s 
effected and the position captured. 

No further movement was made that day, either to the 
front or to the left flank, which was still exposed to the 
fire from the (former) barracks (of the 32nd), from the 

S 
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Begum’s Palace, and from other positions along the Huzrut- 
gunge road ; only a strong bod)' of infantry bivouacked 
between these barracks and the Sccundra Bagh. 

But in Outram’s position, as has been already shown, the 
programme which had been arranged, for co-operation with 
Sir Colin, was carried out on the i6lh; the front wall of 
the advanced garden was thrown clown, the mines nearest 
the adjacent buildings were blown up, leading to their 
bcing forthwith captured and occupied ; and the batteries 
in the advanced garden opened out on the more distant 
buildings. 

The Motcc Mahul was the only position which, on the 
night of the i6th, was left intervening between the relieving 
force and Outram’s advanced posts. It was, however, 
strongly supported and protected by the old 32nd mcs.s- 
house, of which the proper name was the Koorshe3rd Munzil ; 
and the two had to be attacked and captured together. 

Next day, the 17th, Sir Colin’s earlier operations were 
towards the left flank, in order to secure the whole of the 
open space ; and so the old 33nd barracks and Banks’s 
house were attacked, captiu'ed, and occupied. After that 
the Koorsheyd Munzil, which was a strong position, and 
surrounded by a broad, deep ditch, was first subjected for 
many hours to the fire of Pccl’.s ship guns. At three o’clock 
it was captured, along with a strong little po.st close to it 
called the Tara Kothec or Observatory. Then a simul- 
taneous mo'\'e was made from the Koorsheyd Munzil on 
the one .side, and Outram’s position on the other, against 
the Motee Mahul, which was speedily occupied ; and the 
junction of the besieged with their relievers was effected. 
The.se operations had been attended with the los.s, in killed 
and wounded, of ^5 officers and .^96 men. Outram had 
not been able to muster 2,000 bayonets. 

And then, on the following da)!-, the old garri.son heard 
that the po.sition which they had so long and so resolutely 
held, was to be abandoned. 

Opposition to the measure was futile. The Chief had 
made up his mind, whether rightly or wrongly I do not 
propose to argue ; though I hope to be excused for suggc.st- 
ing that, in qiiestion.s of military operations throughout this 
struggle, their political aspect, that is their effect on the 
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spirit of the enemy, was a point of nearly as great moment 
as their purely military or strategical bearing. And the 
enemy would now certainly think and feel, and proclaim 
that they had, at length, so mastered the British as to have 
driven them into evacuating and surrendering the recog- 
nized scat of their rule and power. However, on the i<Sth 
the fiat went forth; on the 19th the families moved out by 
twos and tlwees, in the daytime, along a lane which had 
been screened off from the enemy’s fire, to the Secundra 
Bagh; and then at night, in a continuous stream, to the 
Dil Koosha. 

By the 22nd ever^ithing, the treasure, the food, and all 
the guns that had not been destroyed, had been removed 
out of the Residency without the euemy’s knowledge ; their 
attention having throughout been turned to the ceaseless 
artillery fire which was being poured on them; on that 
night, the garrison evacuated the position they had held 
for six months, and the army concentrated on the Dil 
Koosha, and then on the Alum Bagh and its outlying 
posts, without any molestation from the enemy during the 
movement. There it halted from the 24th to the 27th. 
During this time Sir Colin was preparing partly for the 
move towards Cawnpore, and partly for the further 
measure on which he had resolved — the occupation in force 
of the Alum Bagh, as a position from which to keep 
the city of Lucknow in check, and proclaim that Oude 
was not evacuated, nor Lucknow finally surrendered. 
Ontram was to remain in this position with a division of 
about 4,000 men, while the rest of the army, with its rear 
thus protected, moved on to Cawnpore. 

Thus was the old Residency position relieved, its garrison 
withdrawn, and the new position or force at the Alum 
Bagh, under Ontram, substituted for it 
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CAPTURE OF THE CITY OF LUCKNOW 
CHAPTER I 

TRELLMINARY OPERATIONS ON THE GANGES 

Sir Colin’s first measure after relieving and evacuating 
the Residency was, as already stated, to place Outram in 
the Alum Pagh position, as it was thenceforward called, to 
keep Lucknow in check. Pie left with him for this purpose 
about 4,500 men; 500 of whom, however, were to be 
detached to the Bunnee Bridge; the 4,500, of whom 3,400 
were English, con.sLsting of 340 artillery, 370 ca\tihy, and 
the rest infantry. 

The apex or front of the position was the Alum Bagh 
enclosure (about two miles from the Char Bagh), from 
which it bent or curved back right and left, .so as to form a 
sort of semicircle, with a radius of about two miles. Outram 
disliked the position on account of its being so close to the 
canal and the city that the enemy could attack him freely 
at their own convenience, while he w'ould be unable to 
pursue and punish them properly after repulsing them. 
But Sir Colin adhered to the site, as its significance was 
obvious and must tell on the people of' the jrrovince, 
especially with Outram in command. 

Having settled him there, Sir Colin’s next step wa.s to 
return to Cawnpore ; partly in order to take the Lucknow 
families there and send them down thence to Allahabad 
and Calcutta, partly to deal with the Gwalior Contingent, 
which had been so long threatening Cawnpore, and thus 
begin to clear the ground for his subsequent operations. 

On November 27th, therefore, he started from the Alum 
Bagh ; and next morning, on advancing from Bunnee, he 
became aware that the Gwalior Contingent had forestalled 
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him and attacked Windham at Cawnporc. Accordiiityly, 
takiii" the cavalry and horse artillery with him, and leaving 
the rest of the force to follow on with the convo}', he 
pressed forward to Cawnporc in great anxiety about the 
bridge. But he found it safe, cros.scd ov'cr, and joined 
Windham ; and having di.scu.ssed the situation and .settled 
on the immediate arrangements, he rccro.ssed in the evening- 
back to Ills camp, three mile.s on the north of the ri\'(,‘r, 
^vllcrc his force and the convoy had ju.st begun to arrive. 

Windham was indeed being hardly prc.s.scd, and to 
describe the .situation properly the talc mu.st go back to the 
time of Sir Colin’s advance towards Lucknow. 

It ha.s been shown that the Gwalior Contingent, a com- 
pact and well-disciplined bod}', amounting with other 
troops to some 10,000 men, with a strong force of artillery, 
about 38 guns, had been long hovering on the south of the 
Jumna. They had now come under the guidance of an 
able leader, Tantia Topee, who had resolved to make a 
dash at Cawnporc when it was left sufficiently weak and 
uii.supported, and thu.s break in on the British line of com- 
munications. He waited patiently till Sir Colin and all the 
available troops were moving into Oude. Then he concen- 
trated at Kalpcc, and leaving 3,000 men there with 20 gun.s 
a.s his rear-guard for the time, he cro.ssed the Jumna on the 
9th (the day on which Sir Colin joined Hope Grant), with 
the rc.st of his force — 7,000 men and 18 gun.s j and then, 
when Sir Colin was fully committed to the struggle at 
Lucknow, he moved forward to the north, forming a chain 
of posts across the Doab as he advanced, and reaching the 
Ganges at Sheorajpore some twenty miles above Cawn- 
poi'c. There he came into touch with the rebels in Oude, 
and wa.s joined by some 4,000 of the Hana's followers, and 
apparently by other troops as well. Windham heard of all 
this, and was perplexed by the orders which he had 
i-cccivcd ; but this is a point into which I do not propose 
to enter. He had been loyally forwarding on to Sir Colin 
most of the reinforcements that had been arriving, and on 
the very day on which he felt constrained to make a move- 
ment to check the advance of the Gwalior army, he had 
sent out a small force to the Buunee Bridge in support of 
Sir Colin. 
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Windham had occnf>ied a position on November I7ib, 
on the western boundary of Cawnpore, to cover it in the 
direction of the enemy’s probable advance; but they were 
nearer him on the soutli than on the north, so he moved his 
outlying force on the 24th southward to a passage of the 
Ganges canal, about eight miles from Cawnpore ; where, on 
the 26th, Ire encountered and defeated the enemy’s right 
column, about 3,000 strong, capturing three guns. 

By this time the Gwalior force had been joined by most 
of the men and guns which had been left at Kalpee ; and 
while they thus first attracted Windham’s attention on their 
right, their real movement in force was on their left along 
the bank of the Ganges, their aim being the bridge across 
that river near the entrenchment. 

Windham’s force, on defeating the enemy's right wing on 
the 26th, pursued them a short distance; and then, after 
returning to the scene of action, continued its retirement 
still further up to its original camp in front of the city. 
During this movement the defeated enemy, and especially 
their cavalry, turned back from their flight and followed 
Whndham up closely. Still he hoped that the punishment 
he had inflicted would delay the enemy’s closer attack. 
But during the night of the 26th the centre and left of the 
rebel force advanced on Cawnpore on its northern or 
Ganges side, as their leader had planited ; and at noon on 
the 27th Windham found himself attacked along his whole 
front. The enemy had an overwhelming superiority in 
artillery, which they used to the utmost; keeping their 
infantry in cover, and driving the British back by their 
converging artillery fire. By night they had forced Wind- 
ham back step by step to a line of posts only a quarter of 
a mile from his small entrenchment. 

Next day, the 28th, Windham had arranged his force of 
1,700 men thus : right wing under Carthew on the Ganges, 
left wing under Walpole on the canal, himself with the centre 
in support, and the 64th in reserve in the entrenchment. 

The enemy persistently attacked all day, but their chief 
efforts were against Carthew ; their great object, as alread}-’ 
shown, being the bridge over the Ganges. Carthew’.s force 
was quite inadequate, and he had only two guns ; so that 
by the evening he was forced back into the entrenchment.s. 
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and with him the 64th, which had gone- forward to his 
support. The enemy were now in dangerous proximity to 
the bridge, while Walpole had also fallen back on the en- 
trenchment. Such was the situation vvdien Sir Colin arrived! 

Early on the following morning, the 29th, he lined the 
bank of the river with Peel’s naval guns. Their fire and 
that from the guns in the entrenchment gradually mastered 
the enemy’s fire from the ground near the river, which they 
had seized on the previous evening, and then the rebels 
retired, setting the buildings alight. On this Sir CoIin’.s 
force and the convoy began crossing over from Oude ; and 
this pas.sagc did not end till the evening of the 30th, when 
the troops and the families were encamped on the plain on 
the Allahabad .side of the canal, comparatively secure from 
molc.station. 

The arrival of the leading troops of Sir CoIin’.s force 
the Cavalry, IIor,se Artillery, and Hope’s Brigade, had at 
once placed the contest on a more assured footing, 

■From the ist to the 5th there was some desultory 
fighting, but after the families had been de.spatched 
towards Allahabad on the evening of the 3rd, Sir Colin 
matured his plans on the two following day.s. 

An important feature in the topography of Cawnpore 
and of the contc.st was the Ganges canal; a wide and 
deep artificial stream, which flowed down the district in a 
course more or less parallel to the G.angcs, till, on nearing 
Cawnpore, it was only about four and a half miles from the 
river. Flere it curved round in a quarter circle of that 
radius, debouching into the river at the entrenchment, It 
ran through the city near its lower (or south-east) end, 
cutting off a part of it called the General Gunge. Except 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the entrenchment, the 
enemy held all the ground between the canal and the 
river; while the British held the entrenchment, and the 
plain to the south-east of the canal. 

Sir Colin’s plan was to separate the enemy inside the 
city and on the river face from those outside the city on 
the Kalpee side, i. e, between the city and the canal ; to 
hold the former in check while he attacked and defeated the 
latter ; and then to turn on the former and possibly capture 
that force. 
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Windham occupied the entrenchment with a suflreient 
reserve ; the rest of the force — 5,000 infantry, 600 cavalry, 
and 36 guns — were employed for the action, and rvere 
drawn up under cover on the eastern or Allahabad side of 
the canal, hieing it; all the enemy, except on the right 
flank, being on the other side. The Infantry Brigades, 
from the right (nearest the ciUrctichmcnt) to the left, were 
Greathed’s, Walpole’s, Hope’s, and Ingli.s’.s. The plan was 
this : Windham was to .start the battle b}' opening artillery 
fire from the entrenchment against the city, so a.s to draw 
the enemy's attention in that direction. Greathed’s Brigade 
was to attack and occupy the General Gunge (the small part 
of the city that lay on the Allahabad side of the canal), 
hold the canal there, and prevent any attempt of the 
enemy to cross it Walpole’.s Brigade wa.s to dash across 
the canal, and advance skirting the southern face of the 
city, masking all its points of egress, and preventing the 
enemy inside the city from joining the encm}^ out.side; 
while Hope’s and Inglis’s Brigades, with the cavalry, rvere 
to cro.ss the canal to the left, and then sweep onward driving 
the enemy there before them. 

Windham began his cannonade about nine o’clock. 
Greathecl carried out his part of the programme about 
eleven, and kept up a continuous fire from the position he 
had gained on the encinj' in the city. Then Walpole 
charged across the canal, and, aided by the Artillery fire 
massed on the left, advanced and hemmed in the city, 
blocking its gates. Hope’s and Inglis’s Brigades following, 
with their movements screened by the dust of the cavalry, 
attacked the enemy on their side of the canal, drove them 
across, stormed the bridge (one of Peel’s ship guns leading), 
and advanced rapidly, driving back the enemy (their right 
wing) along the whole open space between the city and the 
canal, which had here curved so as to become parallel to 
the city and the river. The advance became a continuous 
charge, especially when our men came in sight of the rebel 
camp. When they reached it, they had captured all the 
guns of the enemy, whose right wing was in full flight 
towards Kalpce, So Sir Colin, sending the Cavalry and 
Horse Artillery under Hope Grant in pursuit, ordered 
General Mansfield, his chief of the Staff, to turn to the 
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right and advance towards the river; so as to attack the 
enemj^’s centre and left, cut off their retreat, and thus dri\-c 
tliem into the river and destroy them. That body of the 
enemy under the fire from Windham’s guns, and from 
Greeithcd’s and Walpole’s Brigades, seeing how their right 
wing was faring, had begun to withdraw from the city and 
retire along the Bithoor road. Here they .should hare 
been met and attacked b}' Mansfield at a po.sition called 
the vSoobahdar’s Tank; but, b}.’ some blundering, he failed 
to intercept their line of retreat, and .so they streamed off 
towards Bithoor almrast unscathed and unmolested. After 
such a complete victory over the right u'ing, it was a se^'erc 
blow to .Sir Colin that .so large a body of the enemy should 
have thus escaped. However, on the 8th (after a complete 
day's rest) he sent off Hope Grant with a picked force in 
pursuit of them towards Sheorajporc. By the evening he 
came up with them just as they were attempting to cro.s.s 
the river, and defeated and routed them utterly, taking all 
their g'un.s, and inflicting very heavy loss. 

The number of guns thu.s taken on the 6th and the Slh 
wa.s thirty-two, and the total British loss was ninety-two 
killed and wounded. The .success was complete. The 
enemy di.sappeared from the scene, never again to appear 
there. Sir Colin’s communications were .safe, and he u'as 
free to .set about his further operations there. 

These further operations were practical!)' unconnected 
■with Oude, and will, therefore, only be lightly touched on. 
His present aim was to dear the districts lying westward 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, and this he effected 
by the use of three columns. One moved under Walpole 
from Cawnpore on December 1 8th, first towards Kalpee, 
and then up the left bank of the Jumna to Mynpoorie 
and Bewur. Practically it did not encounter any enemy. 
The second column came southwards from Delhi under 
Seaton. It left on December 9th, about 2,000 strong, 
gained two victories on the road, and joined Walpole at 
Bewur on January The third column, under Sir 

Colin’s personal command, marched against Futtehgurh 
and Furruckabad on the Ganges opposite the boundary 
of Rohilkund and Oude. It left Cawnpore on December 
24th; when nearing Futtehgurh it encountered the enemy 
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(troops of the Nmvab of Furruckabad) at the Kalcc 
Nucklce, and routed them complctelj^, driving them across 
the Ganges into Rohilkund. Next day, January 3rd, Sir 
Cohn seized the fortress of Futtchgurh, where he was 
joined b}/ Seaton and Walpole ; which made the troops 
now with him amount to 10,000 men. 

By this time other troops were gradually coming up- 
country, and fresh levies were being raised and trained in 
the Punjab ; so that Sir Colin could rely on soon having 
a very large army at his command, both for overawing and 
reducing the various districts into submission, and also for 
carrying out any special enterprises. What his first 
enterprise .should be was the point now in question. He 
wa.s for clearing Rohilkund, and had addre.sscd Lord 
Canning to that effect on December 22nc\. To thi.s the 
Governoi'-General had replied at great length on the 29th, 
showing that, in his opinion, Oude should be first dealt 
with and Lucknow taken. This decision he now confirmed 
in his letters of January 7th and 8th, after considering Sir 
Colin’s arguments. 

From this date Sir Colin’s ta.sk wa.s the concentration 
of troops for the attack and capture of Lucknow. Hi.s 
an.xicty was still excessive; though nothing else, nothing 
that he dwelt on, approached to one quarter of the risk 
that he impo.seci on Outram, in requiring him to hold on 
at the Alum Bagh with 4,000 men, when he knew from 
authentic sources that 95,000 hostile troop.s were con- 
centrated in Lucknow, by whom he might be attacked at 
any moment, as also perhaps by the Talookclars of Oude. 

Tlic forces that Sir Colin hoped to iiave at his disposal 
were — 

I. Those that were already with him on the Doab. 

II. The additional troops .still due from Calcutta. 

III. The siege-train from Agra and the troops with 
it. 

IV. A column from the Punjab promised him by Sir 
John Lawrence, which should advance from Roorkce 
through Rohilkund. 

V. Outram’s force at the Alum Bagh. 

VI. A division under General Franks which was holding 
the eastern frontier of Oude. 
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VII. A Ncpaulcse army under Jung Bahadur which was 
also approacliing from the cast. 

For some time there was discussion and correspondence 
respecting the mode and direction of the attack. Before 
this, when Sir Colin’.s plans had been to clear Rohilkund 
first of all, it had been urged that the troops should then 
converge on Lucknow, and tliat the enemy .should be 
hemmed in; and Napier had included an attack on its 
wc-st in his scheme. But now that Rohilkund was to be 
left in the enemy’s possession, it was decided that, instead 
of attacking Lucknow on. the west, there should be an 
outlet left on that side, by which they might try to escape, 
to be then caught by the cavalry in the open ; while the 
south face should be blocked, the north be taken in flank 
and turned, and the direct attack be made from the east. 

All this time the enemy in the city were being carefully 
watched, and Outram knew fully of their proceedings ; 
including' the construction of massive lines of defence 
against the British attack, whicli they expected from the 
eastward. Ail their former leaders, mentioned in the early 
clays of the first defence, were still ruling and holding court, 
They had been collecting all the troops they could. There 
were more than 30,000 mutineers of our old regiments, and 
60,000 of the old Oude troops or Nujeebs, besides the 
Rajwara contingents — that is Talookdars’ retainers — whom 
they had summoned in from throughout the province. 

Meanwhile, these Talookdars, though they had sent their 
contingents to Lucknow by the Durbar’s orders, ever since 
Havelock had recrossed to Cawnpore in August, had not, 
any more than before, taken personally any active part or 
shown hostility against us. 

It will be remembered how, after being previously hostile 
to us up to March 1857, they had been pacified, and became 
friendly, under Sir Henry Lawrence’s control; how they 
had helped us with provisions for storage against the siege ; 
how they had protected the residents of out-stations and 
assisted them into security ; what names there were among 
them that should be held in honour by our countiymen for 
their kindly aid— as Flurdeo Buksh, Morarmow and other 
Byswara chiefs, Hunwunt Singh of Dharoopore, Rustoom 
Sah of Dehra, and rajahs suclt as those of Amethee and 
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Jiulraniporc. It has been .sho\\'n how they had remained 
absolutely passive until Havelock had rccrosscd to Cawn- 
porc ; and that they had then been obliged to acknowledge 
the rule of the rebel Durbar, and to send contingents of 
their followers to the army at Lucknow, but had not 
themselves joined personally against us, 

Yet the fricndlincs.s which all this really indicated had 
never been recognized, still less taken £Ld\"antagc of. They 
were still remaining passive; though their contingents were 
fit Lucknotv, and had fought well against us when they 
had been required to fight; better, it was said, than the 
regular Sepoys. But the}'- were either under no special 
command, or under the command of the Brahmin Maun 
Singh, the craftiest of Amils, one of the mo.st detested of 
the opprc.ssors of the Rajpoot Talookdar.s arid peasantry. 
This Avas not pleasant cither to tlrcse contingents or to the 
chiefs. Unassisted and unguided, they were practically 
powcrlo.s.s ; and they, and the province generally, were domin- 
ated and terrorized by the huge Sepoy army at Lucknow. 

Still the power of these Talookdars was really very great, 
a.s was proved by the trouble they afterwards gave n.s when 
they really turned against us ; and, considering the friend- 
line.ss that they had evinced, it is reasonable to suggest that 
skilful negotiations through well-selected agents might have 
I'finged those men and their clans on our side. 

As it Avas, the*}' were ever reckoned in the AA^eight against 
us. The tendency Avas to treat them, Avitliout thought, 
as enemies. Ilunwunt Singh’s fort of Kalakunkur Avas 
fired at from our river steamer ; and it Avas seldom that 
they Avere spoken of saA'c as unmitigated scoundrels and 
ruffian,s. An)diOAV the Rajpoot chiefs Avcrc not enlisted in our 
favour. And hence the Lucknow rebel Government were able 
to distribute these Talookdaree troops among such command- 
ers as they chose to elect — to the Moulvie, to Maun Singh, 
to Mahomed Hoosscin, to Mchndee Hussun, and the like. 

At this stage, Avhen Sir Colin is preparing his combina- 
tions for penetrating into Oude and attacking LucknoAv in 
force, let us turn to the defence of the ncAv position at the 
Alum Bagh, AA^hich Outratn had been required to under- 
take, AAu’th 4,000 men, against all the efforts of the enemy, 
more than 90,000 strong, only two miles off. 
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PKELLMINARV OPERATIONS IN OUOE 

OuTRAM had been left at the Alum Bagh on November 
27111 with a force, including 500 detached to the Bunnee 
Bridge, of about 4,400 men, of whom 1,000 were natives. 
The object with which thi.s force was thus left in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Lucknow iras, i/i Outram’.'S own 
words, to retain a military footing in Oude, to maintain the 
honour of the British arms, and to represent the authority 
of the British Government in the province. Sir Colin con- 
sidered it desiralilc, both on political and strategic grounds, 
that the position .should be in close proximity to Lucknow. 
It was within a mile and a half of its suburbs, and it.s 
advanced post was within gun.shot range of the ontworlc-s 
of the city ; which swarmed with the concentrated strength of 
the rebel force of the Upper Province.s, amounting, accord- 
ing to a careful estimate prepai'cd in January, to 95,000 
men, exclusive of the Rajwara troops actually pre.sent. 

The Alum Bagh enclosure, fortified, as he had directed 
while in the Residency, was the po.st that formed the chief 
defence of Outram’s right front, which was nearest the enemy. 
The old and tumble-down fort of Jellalabad protected his 
right flank; extemporized field-works guarded his left 
front and left. His force was encamped in the open across 
the Cawnpore road, with defensive works thrown up on 
the alignments between tho.se posts. 

A-s has been already noted, Outram objected to the 
position, and proposed to be allowed to move more to the 
rear. This wa.s in the eai'ly days of the defence during 
December, when Sir Colin’s views were that Lucknow 
.should not be attacked till the very last, till Rohilkund and 
all the neighbouring districts had been conquered and 
cleared — not, in short, for another ten or twelve months, 

Outram held that the close proximity to Lucknow was 
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objectionable for these reasons — the enemy were able to 
attack and worry him whenever they chose without his 
having a chance of retaliating, and pursuing and punishing 
them in return. Ills po.sition wa.s cramped and liable to 
surprise, and con.sequcutly required a stronger force to 
hold it securely, and also to maintain hi.s more lengthened 
communication with Cawnporc. Further, to remain in the 
vicinity of Lucknow without making any effort to take it 
was liable, in his opinion, to be interpreted a.s a declaration 
of weakness. He held that, .so long as he remained on the 
soil of Oude, a position nearer Cawnporc was preferable for 
these military reasons, -without being open to any objection 
on political grounds ; for it was immaterial what particular 
.spot he occupied as a proof that we were not deserting 
Oude, while it would be futile to attempt to move troops 
about or re-establish any civil Government so long as we 
were not in possession of the capital. 

But Sir Colin slighted his objections ; and after he had 
defeated the Gwalior Contingent, went so far as to propose 
that the 4,000 men at the Alum Bagh should be reduced by 
600 infantry, half of the cavalry, and Olphcrts’s Battery. But 
Outram’s strong remonstrance prevented thi.s being carried 
out. Still this proposal is an instance of the singular contrast 
between Sir Colin’s estimate of the difficulties Outram had 
to face, and of those that had to be met by himself and other-s 
elsewhere. For nowhere else was there, during all these 
months, any hostile force, or group of force.s, of which the 
strength wa.s not insignificant compared to the rebel army, 
of which the focus was at Lucknow, and which might attack 
Outram any day in full force. What, for instance, com- 
pared to it was the Rohilkund gathering, to meet which Sir 
Colin had collected 10,000 men at Futtchgurh .? 

For three months Outram occupied this position. During 
that period the enemy attacked him, and he defeated them, 
on six separate occasions — December 22nd, January T2th, 
i6th, February 15th, 3ist, 2Stb. For dealing beyond his 
lines -with such attacks he had only about 2,000 men avail- 
able, with one horsed battery ; for of his full complement of 
4,000, 600 had to garrison the Alum Bagh and Jellalabad 
posts, 400 were absent on convoy, and 1,000 were absorbed 
by brigade and camp requirements or were in hospital. 
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The first attack on him was on December 22nd, when he 
had been left nearlj^ a month without serious molestation. 
I'hc enemy at Lucknow had, at first, been cowed by the 
handling and losses at Sir Colin’s hands ; but they had 
gradually recovered their spirits on hearing of the occasional 
successes, duly magnified, of the rebel troops at Ca\vnpore, 
and their impunity else where; and also from the acce.ssion 
to their strength of the troops that had escaped over into 
Oude after December 8th. The I'ebels had succeeded 
thoroughly in establishing a blockade of the’ Alum Bagh a.s 
regards supplie.s, and nothing was to be obtained except from 
Cawnporc under convoy escort. At length, on December 
20th and 2 1 St, Outram was informed by his .spies that the 
enemy meant to circle round his right flank and intercept 
his communications ; and that they numbered 4,000 infantry 
and 400 cavalry, with four guns. So he moved out against 
them on the early morning of the 22nd with some 1,200 
infiintiy, 200 cavalry, and six guns. Attaclcing their rear 
about a mile from the canal, he at once defeated it, inflicting 
considerable loss, and capturing four guns; when their 
main body, fearing to have their retreat intercepted, with- 
drew by a wide detour to the Dil Koosha. This was a 
cheering success, and gave good augury for the future. 

The second attack wa.s made three weeks afterwards, on 
January 12th, with the object of enveloping his position and 
assailing him all round ; and the foe therefore came out in 
force, some 30,000 men. One of their commanders, Mausoob 
All, had been threatening the convoys between Alum Bagh 
and Cawnpore, and Outram had tlierefore been obliged (as 
was probably the enemy’s intention) to detach a large 
escort, and weaken his own position more than usual So, 
when the attack came off, after providing for tlie several 
posts and pickets, he had available for movements in the 
field only some i,Soo infantry and Olpherts’s battery, with 
the Military Train as cavalry in support. 

The enemy first attacked on the left, and were allowed 
to come sufficiently near ; when they were met by such a fire 
from the guns in position that they fled precipitately, while 
Olpherts’s gun.s and the cavalry drove off those who had 
been trying to get at their left rear. "While this was going 
on the enemy attacked the right in great force, chiefly 
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infantry. But the right brigade turned their flank and 
drove them northward.s, bringing them under the fire of 
the Alum Bagh post giin.s. They made frcslr effort^!, 
however, both on the left and the right, but were again 
repulsed ; and after a fifth effort at the Alum Bagh post, 
where they were hcavil}'- punished bj' Ijoth artillery and 
rifle fire, they withdrew, disappearing about four o’clock 
into the shelter of their own works. Our lo.ss was trifling, 

A third attaclc, similar to that of the 12th, was made 
four days later. The enemy were in fewer numbers, but 
they advanced more boldly, and were therefore more heavily 
punished. Again our los.s was insignificant — one man 
killed and seven wounded. 

After a skirmish on February 15th, in which the Moulvic 
was wounded, they made a vigorous attack on the left and 
centre of the position, and eventually on the Alum Bagh 
post; keeping up their fire till late in the evening, though 
they lo.st considerably, chiefly from our artillery fire. This 
1 call the fourth attack. 

By thi.s time the enemy appear to liavc obtained better 
knowledge of the ground around Outram’s position, and to 
have taken advantage of the .surrounding groves and other 
cover to construct trenches, and to arrange for meatus of 
collecting in force ; which of course enabled them to make 
much more sudden and heavy attacks than when they had 
first to traverse the outlying ground beyond. 

So, on B'ebruary 21st, they made their fifth attack, the 
signs by this time growing strong and clear that tliey 
would not have many more such opportunities; a.s the 
British advance was beginning, both from the cast and 
from Cawnpore, The attack this time wa.s in front and 
on both tlank.s, with efforts to turn the rear, Tlic frontal 
attacks were, a.s heretofore, steadily met and repulsed by 
artillery and rifle fire ; rvhilc the turning movement.s wore 
encountered on the Jcllalabad side by the Volunteers and 
Native Cavalry, and on the left by the Military Train. It 
was estimated that the cnem5ds loss was heavier tlian on 
any of the previous attacks. 

Up to now the reinforcement that had from time to time 
joined Outrara, had amounted to 2,400 men, Ics.s the 7^th 
regiment, which had returned. And now there arrived, 
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as the pioneers of the army for the siege of Lucknow, the 
ist Bengal Fusiliers, Hod.son’s Horse, two squadrons of 
Hussars, and Remington’s troop of Horse Artillery, It 
was when Outram had received these additions to his force 
that the enemy made their last attack on him on February 
25th. This time they were in great strength. The trenches 
in front were held in great force. There were large ma,s.ses 
of infantry and cavalry, with .several guns on the left, and 
on the right there were thirty regiments of infantry, one 
thousand cavalry, and eight gums. 

The attack on the left was soon repulsed ; that on the 
right was shrewdly dealt with under Outram’.s personal 
guidance. A .strong body of cavah-y was sent out from the 
right rear to sweep round and get on the enemy’s rear. 
Another iorce of cavalry moved forward on the ilght front, 
flanked by infantry, to intercept the mutineer column from 
the canal ; and then the main force advanced against that 
column and began driving it back. The enemy now saw 
the danger on their flanks and rear, and began a rapid 
retreat ; but too late, for our two turning bodies of cavalry 
came down on their flanks, the Militaiy Train charged into 
their rear, and there was a great rout. Tiie city reports 
laid their loss at from 400 to 500 men. 

Such was the last of the attacks. The thought inevitably 
arises, that the enemy’s conduct in connection with the 
Alum Bagh, whether before Sir Colin’s relief or during the 
following January and February, cannot be held to have 
evinced the skill and prowcs.s demanding huge forces and 
elaborate precautions to deal with them. Battalions were 
now required by the Chief instead of companies ; whereas 
the enemy themselves seem to have been affected less by 
numbens than by energy in action, and by boldness and 
promptitude in attack. 

I now turn to the other forces concentrating for the siege. 
Besides Outram’s, I mentioned six columns or groups — two 
from the ea.stward, three with Sir Colin, and one from 
Roorkee. This last column did not after all join for the 
fray at this period. The districts in its own neighbourhood 
were held to be in too unsettled a state; but possibly a 
part of the troops meant for that column may have come 
round by Agra instead with the siege-train, which started 

T 
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thcncc for Cawnpore on January 22nd. This sicge-lrain 
convoy, the force he had with him at the Kalcc Nuddcc, 
and the additional troops streaming up from Calcutta, were 
the three columns which were quoted as being with Sir 
Colin ; and they moved into Oude by degrees from Cawn- 
poro, as the time for action approached, without any 
conflicts. 

The columns that rvcrc to penetrate Oude from the 
Benares districts \vcre two ; one under General Frank.s ; the 
other a bod)- of Ncpaulcse troops under the famed Jung 
Bahadur. 

General Franks's field force consisted of three Briti.sh 
regiments, the loth, 20th, and 97th, six battalions of Nc- 
paulesc under their General, J'ulwan Singh, two field bat- 
teries, and some other guns, but only some thirty or forty 
cavalry, He had been keeping clear the district.^ on the 
ea-stent frontier of Oude, aird Jiad Jtad some .small affairs 
latterly at Nusrutporc and Soraon ; but at length ho was 
ordered to enter Oude b}' the Snltanporc road on Fcbruaiy 
19th. The enemy that had been waiting near the borders of 
Oude to confront him were under the cx-Amil, Mchndco 
Hitsstin, with about 10,000 men ; while another body of 8,000 
men, under his Lieutenant Bunda Hus.sun, were in advance 
at Chanda, nearer the frontier. Except .some 2,500 dis- 
ciplined Sepoys, the.se men were all Rajwara troops, chief!)' 
matchlockmen, with no heart for the conte.st while under 
the leading of Mahomedan court officials. Their artillery 
wa.g vciy mi.sccllaneou.s, and drawn b)^ bullocks. 

Franks encountered the Chanda force early on the igth, 
defeated them ca.sily, and then advanced and changed 
front to the left, h'om which direction he heard that 
Mehndee Hus.sun was advancing. Him also, when he 
appeared on his flank in the du.sk of the evening, he 
defeated rvith the same ease, and then bivouacked for the 
night. The want of cavalry prevented full or even a fair 
advantage being taken of this .success. But practically 
there had been no serious conflict or .struggle at all ott this 
the fir.st day of the advance. 

Two marches ahead, however, there was a difficult ravine 
to be forced at a pa.ss guarded by the Fort of Budayan. 
This was susceptible of defence, and might occasion seriou.s 
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loss ; so Franks tricked the enemy. Making arrangements 
openly as if for a halt half way, he instead marched the 
whole distance in one day, and crossed the ravine, reaching 
and seizing the fort ju.st in time to anticipate the enemy's 
force. Holding the fort securely, he brought up the rest of 
his force, and the rear-guard, and halted his men during all 
the 22nd to re.st and refresh them for the next daj^’s 
impending battle at Sultanporc; hoping also that those 
bodies of cavalry which he knew were pre.s.sing on from 
the rear to join him, might arrive in time to be used in the 
combat. These were the Lahore Light Horse, Vivian’s 
Puthan cavalry, and Aikman’s Jullundur Levy; but, as will 
be seen, they were just a few hours too late for the fray. 

The Sultanpore action was skilfully managed. The 
whole force of the enemy, rc-a.ssembled from the recent 
fights and joined by fresh arrivals from Lucknow, were now 
under the command of Guffoor Beg, an artillery general 
of the late Government. The road by which Franks was 
to advance crossed a nullah or ravine on the confines of 
Sultanpore. It was deep and easy of defence where 
cro.s.scd by the road. It was very deep, and broken into 
a .series of ravines a mile more to our right as it neared 
the Goomtee ; but to the left it was much narrower and 
shallower, whilst it was lined by groves of trees at intervals 
throughout. Franlcs adopted the same manceuvre as 
Plavelock had done at the battle of Cawnporc. He baited 
part of his force before reaching the ravine, and .sent 
forward some skirmishers and his horsemen to its bank to 
raise a dust, conceal his movements, and distract and draw 
the fire of the enemy. Then he took a strong force with 
a large party of picked skirmishers round by the left, and 
cros.sing the ravine w'hcrc it vvas shallow and where they 
were screened by the groves, he turned to the right, and 
moved down on the flank of the enemy drawn up in line 
defending the ravine. As he emerged from the groves 
he deployed his line, but sent his skirmishers well ahead 
at the enemy to do the fighting. Struggle there was none. 
Under the fire from the front and flank and. rear, flight 
began at once, commencing with a horsed battery which 
had been on their extreme right. Soon the plain was 
covered with fugitives, flying either towards Lucknow or 
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towards the river. The slaughter from our artillery and 
rifle fire was nothing to what it would have been had our 
cavalry arrived. But as it was, Franks utterly dispersed 
the enemy and took thirty-four guns ; as many, he laughingly 
boasted, as had been taken at the siege of Moultan. 

His whole loss in the three actions he had fought was 
only two killed and .sixteen wounded. The secret of this 
lay in the formation of hi.s fighting force being not in line 
but in open skirmi.shing order. 

Tlie road was now dear, and he was joined in a few 
hours by the much-Iongcd-for cavalry, of whom a party 
were forthwith .sent in pursuit. And now Franks received 
orders to advance to Sclinipore, a march short of Luck- 
now, by the “ 29th inst” — a curious slip, as it wa.s tire 
month of February, and there would be no 39th in.st. This 
he easily did without further fighting, and then, on being 
summoned forward, he joined the army near the Dil 
Koosha on March 4th, having on the way attacked and 
captured the guns in the fortified village of Dhorwara, 

This successful march, if the enemy's force.? are properly 
considered in detail, as well as their leaders and the re- 
si.stance they made, points to some significant conclu.sion.s, 
It is quite certain that the bulk of the enemy consisted 
of matchlockmen, Rajwara or Talookdarce troops, and 
that they did not fight well ; in fact hardly fought at all, 
except when forced to stand at bay. Moreover, during the 
whole of this period, not one of their leaders was of their 
own race, Flindoo Rajpoots; they wore all Mahomedans 
and ex-offidal.s of the Lucknow court — .such a.s Mehndu 
Hussun,Buiida Flussun, Guffoor Beg, Fuzl Azim, Mahomed 
Hoosseyn, and so forth. In fact, the conduct of the Rajwara 
men under those circumstances — very different from what 
it was on other occasions when led by their own chiefs — 
seems to point irresistibly to the conclusion that their 
chiefs held aloof from these hostilities, and that the men 
were in their hearts with their chiefs, and joined grudgingly 
in the fighting. 

But this march of General Franks, besides being im- 
portant in itself, was valuable from its clearing the way for 
Jung Bahadur’s array following in its rear. ^ 

Jung Bahadur had, early in the winter months, sent down 
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in advance various bodies of Nepaulese, which had been of 
material help in clearing the Goruckporc and Azimgurh 
districts, and had latterly detached six battalions to form 
part of Franks’s force. He had followed him.self, with ad- 
ditional troops, at the end of December, and now crossed 
the Ganges into Oude on February 25th with some 9,000 
men, He first attacked and captured the fort of Ambar- 
pore, and then marched forward steadily to Lucknow, his 
progress being undisturbed by the enemy, of whom Franks 
had cleared the road. But he did not reach the eamp at 
Lucknow and take part in the operations there till March 
nth, four days after the siege had begun in full vigour. 

Practically, when the troops that Sir Colin had sent 
forward from Cawnpore to the Alum Bagh had collected 
there by the end of February, and Franks had joined on 
March 4th, they, with Outram’s force which had been 
holding the Alum Bagh, began operations on March sth. 
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Till': anij capture of the city 

The city of Lucknow/ which the enemy now held in 
force, and which Sir Colin was about to altaclc, had been 
prepared strongly for defence according to the enemy’s 
lights. Putting aside the idea of any attack from the we.st- 
ward of the Cawnporc road, they had protected the city 
along the canal face from the Char Bagh eastwards round 
to the Goomtcc ; and also for a mile or so, as a flanking 
defence, to the west of the Char Bagh. Along that part of 
the canal to the east which was bordered by dense city — 
that i.s up to Banks’s house — the defences were a line of 
parapet with occasional batteries, and barricades at the out- 
lets of roads and streets; but from Banks’s house to the 
river there was a line of massive earthwork ramparts, with 
bastions and batteries at close intervals. This was their 
first or outer line of defence. 

The portion between Banks’s house and the river was 
almo.st a .straight line, with only a slight curve outwards 
towards the Dil Koosha. Behind that line, it will be 
remembered, lay the bi'oacl plain narrowing to the we.st, 
by which both Mavclock and Sir Colin had advanced to 
the relief of the Residency ; a plain bordered on the north 
by the Goomtec, and on the south by the long .street be- 
ginning with the Huzrutgungc at the Bogum’.s house, and 
then skirting a serie.s of palatial building.s ending with the 
Kaiser Bagh. Over this plain were dotted the .several 
enclosurc.s and building.s that had given so much trouble to 
the relieving forces — such as the Barrack-S, the Secundra 
Bagh, the Shall Nujeef, the mess-house or Koorsheyd 
Manzil, the Motee Mahul, and othens. 

The second line of defensive ramparts which the enemy 
had constructed started from the Emambarah, one of the 
^ See Map V. 
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palatial buildings above referred to, connecting it with the 
mess-house, and tlien went on to the Moicc Mahul and the 
river. 

The third line, at right angles to the other two, merely 
covered, at a dose distance, the entire front of the Kaiscr 
Bagh. 

They had not constructed any defences on the noitli 
side of the Goomtec, but had contented themselves with 
occupying it with a considerable body of troop.s, chiefly 
cavalry. 

The numbers of the enemy were believed to be much the 
same as had been there during Oulram’s occupation of the 
Alum Bagh position ; but all the Sepoy troops had been 
called in from the outlying di.stricts, and the Rajwara troops 
had been withdraivn and sort there to lake their place. 
The enemy had, as I have .said, made up their minds that 
Sir Colin would attack them on the eastern portion of the 
canal; and Sir Colin proposed, while gratifying them .so far, 
to attack that position not only on its front but also on its 
flank, from the north. His dispositions and arrangements 
were these — 

His force on March 2nd was about 19,000 men and 120 
guns. Trank.s’s column urns due in a couple of cla}’s, and 
Jung Bahadur’s a week later; and these two would bring 
the total strength up to 31,000 men and 164 guns. 

At first his force was in three divisions — 

Oiitranis at the Alum Bagh ; behind it, echeloned on the 
Cawnporc road, Lugard's ; and then Walpoles, with which 
was the siege-train. The cavalry were under Hope Grant and 
Brigadier Campbell, Sir Colin re-arranged this. He pro- 
posed to place under Outram part of his own division, and 
all Walpole’s division, with Hope Grant’s cavalry ; and to 
leave the rest of Outram’s division as a brigade under 
Franklin at the Alum Bagh. The new disposition he 
arrived at was to send Outram’s force, thus organized, across 
to the north side of the Goomtec ; to place Lugard’s 
division opposite the Dil .Koosha portion of the canal ; to 
leave liodson’s Horse as a connecting link between it and 
the Alum Bagh ; and to give to Brigadier Campbell and his 
cavalry the task of holding the ground to the west of the 
Char Bagh and Alum Bagh, Franks’s column, on arrival, 
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was to form up, at first in support, and aftcnvards on the 
left, of Lugard ; and Jung Bahadur was to come into line 
on the left of Franks, so filling up the gap to the Alum 
Bagh. 

Sir Colin began operations on March 2nd, by moving out 
from the rear of the Alum Bagh position to the right, and 
circling by a wide detour round Jcllalabad towards the 
Dil Koosha. The force he took was Hope Grant’s cavalv)", 
a strong body of artillery, and Lugard’.s division. It drove 
in the cnemy’.s outlying pickets and advanced to the Dil 
Koosha plateau ; which was found to be under very powerful 
and accurate fire from the cnemy’.s batteries, along the front 
line of defence, especially at the passage of the canal by the 
Dil Koosha road. He therefore moved the column some- 
what to the rear, to be more secure from the fire, but seized 
the two po.sts of the Dil Koosha Palace, and the Mahomed 
Bagh ; tvhere, in order to reply effectually to the cneni3^’s 
guns, he proceeded to construct two powerful counter- 
batteries. These opened fire next day, and .silenced the 
enemy’s guns, causing them to be withdrawn. On the 
4th, Walpole’s division, tvilh the rest of the siege-train, 
moved over from the Aluna Bagh, and all encamped on the 
Dil Koosha position, where, at dusk, Franks’s column also 
marched in and joined. 

That same evening, two bridges were begun from the 
Dil Koosha po.sition acros.s the Goomtee, on a stretch of 
that erratic river, that ran eastwards, near the village of 
Beebiapore. By next morning, the 5th, one of them was 
finished ; a strong picket wa.s then thrown across, and a 
defensive bridge-head begun at once. On the night of the 
5th the bridges and the necessary arrangements were com- 
pleted, and the whole of Outram’s force had crossed over 
by daybreak. Until that force had advanced sufficiently 
in its turning movement, that is until the 9th, Sir Colin’.s 
troops at the Dil Koosha remained inactive, not even 
attacking the Martinierc, which continued to worry them 
with its fire; but Franks’s column moved up and replaced 
Walpole’s division on Lugard’s left. 

Outram’s column, after crossing the Goomtee, moved in 
a northerl}? direction towards Chinhut, and on .striking the 
Fyzabad road, turned to the left. On reaching Ishmael- 
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gunge (the tictua.1 site of tlie battle of June with which 
the siege of the Residency beganj, a body of the enemy’s 
cavalr3^ weic seen in the front, and oui* cavalry were sent 
at them. The enemy fled and were followed up, and the 
puisuit brought our cavalry into broken ground close to 
the enemy's infantry posts. This necessarily checked them 
aiicl caused .some los.s, especially to the leading regiment, 
the Queen’s Bays, whoso Major, Percy Smyth, was"" killed! 
There was a spice of romance about thi.s charge of the 
Bays ; for it was the first occasion on which that regiment 
had ever been in action, and the men were eager to be the 
finst to get it its baptism of fire. They had been at 
Nusrutpore with Franks, but no real fighting occurred on 
that occasion. After the enemy had been driven off, the 
column encamped for the night at Ishmaelgunge. 

Here Outram was still considerably short of the distance 
he had to advance in order to turn the enemy’s first line of 
defences ; while they were holding, to protect its flank and 
rear, a small post called the Chukkur Kothi (race-stand) 
on his left front near the river ; which had to be taken to 
admit of hi.s turning operations being properl}i effected, 

Outram’s camp halted at Ishmaelgunge during the ytli 
and 8th. On the morning of the yth he was attacked in 
force, but defeated and drove off the enemy; and the rest 
of the time was .spent in clearing the ground and advancing 
his pickets, which entailed constant skirmishing. On the 
evening of the 8th he received his heavy siege-guns 
(twenty-two), and sent back to Sir Colin one of lii.s Horse 
Artillery Batteries, and the 9th Lancers. At tire same 
time he began, and during the night completed, two 
powerful batterie.s ; one on his extreme left for his principal 
objective, i. e. to enfilade the enemy’s line of defence, and 
take the Martini^re in rear ; the other to batter the Chukkur 
Kothi, and assist his own advance up the left bank of the 
Goomtcc. 

Next morning, the 9th, the ball opened, the enfilade fire 
began, and Outram attacked and captured the Chukkur 
Kothi; he personally leading half his force in a frontal 
attack, while Walpole with the other half worked round to 
its flank and rear. 

It was taken with but slight loss, and then the whole 
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combined column advanced up the left bank of the river 
till it seized and held the Badshah Bagh; and was able, 
from the position it occupied, to sweep the dank and rear 
of such of the enemy on the other side as might try to hold 
both the first and the second line of the defences, up to the 
Kaiser Bagh Palace itself. Meanwhile, his battery on his 
e-\;trcmc left which had, since the morning, been enfilading 
the cncmy’.s fiicst line of dcfcncc.s, had driven the occupants 
from its northern end; and a gallant feat was now per- 
formed by Butler of the ist Inisilicns, who .swam the Gooin- 
tec, climbed the cnemy’.s parapet, and there signalled to 
7kdrian PIopc, who was leading Sir Colin’s attack, to .show 
that these works had been evacuated by the enern)^ 

The time had now come for Sir Colin, after about five 
day.s of inaction, to make a move and deliver hLs frontal 
attack ; of which the aim was to .storm the enemy’.s line of 
defence, and then to capture the great row of palaces along 
the Huzrutgungc, and the po.sts between them and the 
river, The troops he u.scd for this purpose were T.iigard’s 
division and Frank.s’.s, which had .stepped into the line 
before held by Walpolc’.s. At first Lugard led, and Franks 
was in .support. 

The first move was against the Martinierc, which was in 
advance of the first line of defence. Sir Colin liad opened 
a very heavy fire on it from the Dil Koo.sha early that 
morning, the 9th, but waited, before making his advance, 
for the signal agreed on to show the capture by Outram 
of the Chukkur Kothi — the hoisting of the Briti.sh flag on 
its roof. At two o’clock the signal was seen, and Hope’s 
Brigade, supported by the rest of Lugard ’s division, im- 
mediately advanced and captured the Martiniere without 
any real contc.st ; the enemy flying at once, mostly across 
the river FIopc’s Brigade continued the advance towards 
the right front, saw Butler’s .signaling, crossed over the 
enemy’s earthworks at the river end, and then, turning to 
the left, swept down to the other end, near Banl<.s’.s house ; 
the rest of the attacking force crossing the line of entrench- 
ments about its centre. They halted for the night about 
the position.? near the Dil Koosha road bridge, and thus 
closed the operations of tlie plh March. 

On the lOth Sir Colin attacked on the left and captured 
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Banks’s house, and the first of the houses and enclosures 
in the long line of palatial buildings along the Iluzrut- 
gunge, thus securing the basis of his further advance on 
that line. Outram, on the north of the GoonUec, svas 
attacked by the enemy, whom he defeated and drove off 
as usual ; and then, while using his cavalry to patrol and 
clear the ground to hi.s west and north, constructed gun 
and mortar batteries against the posts which lay in the 
line of Sir Colin's attack, thus fully and effectually carrying 
out his ydle of flanking and furthering the main advance 
and -Struggle under Sir Colin. 

On the nth marked and important progress was made. 
Batteries had been constiaictcd and guns placed in posi- 
tion at Banks’s house ; and in the morning they operred a 
powerful lire on the Begum’s Balacc, the first of the strong 
positions along the Iluzrutgunge. While this was going 
on, Lugard advanced on the right against the detached 
posts, seizing, without opposition, first the Secundra Bagh, 
and then the Kucldtnn Russool and the Shah Nujeef, 
the sceno.s of the conflict of November i6th. The latter 
were specially important posts, from their close proximity 
to the enemy’s second line of defences ; and their seizure 
was due to the enterprise of two engineers, Medley and 
Lang, who, reconnoitring for themselves, found them 
empty, caused supports to come forward and secure them, 
and then threw up defences and works against the next 
forward movement. 

By the afternoon the batteries at Bank.s’s liousc had 
breached the Begum’s Palace, and it wa.s accordingly 
stormed, Hope’s Brigade leading. The contest was severe, 
as the enemy were more resolute than usual, while the 
position consisted of .several strong buildings and enclo-sures 
which were held in force, bravely defended, and had to 
be attacked one after the other. The 93i’cl Highlanders 
and the 4th Punjabees working together as if one regiment, 
gained on the enemy inch by inch ; and when at last they 
had expelled them, there were 600 Sepoys’ corp.ses left 
within the walls. This struggle was marked by the death 
of the famed Hodson, an ideal leader of cavalry, whose 
services, whatever his faults, real or alleged, had been 
.simply invaluable throughout the war. 
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Whilst Sir Colin’s troops had thus been gaining ground 
on the south of the Goorntec, Outram had been operating 
up the left bank. He advanced up to the road running 
from the iron bridge to the cantonment, in two columns ; the 
left under Colonel Pratt skirting the river, the right under 
Walpole proceeding by the Fyzabad road, with the cavalry 
under Hope Grant sweeping the flank up to the canton- 
ment ; the two columns being connected by a line of skir- 
mishers, which, as well as the left column itself, met with 
considerable opjrosition. On rcaclring the iron bridge 
steps were taken to seize and secure its northern end, in 
the course of which that most able officer. Lieutenant 
Moorsom of the Ouarlcrmastcr-Gencrar.s department, was 
killed, to the general regret, and Outram’s special loss. 

The right column with the cavalry then continued the 
advance, reconnoitring through the crowded suburb up to 
the stone bridge, surprising on its rvay the camp of the 
15th Cavalry and the Sandeela Contingent; but a.s the 
defences and posts at the stone bridge were found to be 
very strong, the column returned to the iron bridge, and 
later on back to camp, leaving the necessary post.s and 
piclcets held in force. 

On the nth, then, the Begum’s Palace had been secured, 
also the Secundra Bagh and the Shah Nujeef, and Outram 
had advanced and was holding as far as the iron bridge. 
The artillery and mortar fire on the line of palaces and 
other buildings and positions was duly maintained ; and a 
special episode of this day was the arrival of Jung Bahadur’s 
array, which next day duly took up its position opposite 
the canal between Banks’s house and the Char Bagh, as 
had been arranged. 

During the 12th and 13th the actual progress was not 
much marked outwardly. The engineers were steadily 
forcing their way through the several palaces, such as 
Jaffir All’s and Jarour ood Dowlah’s up to the Emam- 
barah, the troops occupying and securing them as they were 
seized. 

Meanwhile Outram was halting, his orders not warranting 
his further advance. On the 12th, however, Jung Bahadur 
had formed up on the line assigned him, and on the 13th 
he had been requested to cross the canal on his front and 
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work through the city on the left of Lugard’s advance 
through the palaces. Now on the 14th the lead of that 
advance was transferred from Lugard’s to Franks’s division. 

By that morning, the 14th, the situation was this ; Sir 
Colin’s main column had penetrated and .sapped through 
the palaces up to the Emambarah, and had made a breach 
in its walls ; on its left the Nepaulcse were working through 
the ordinary city ; on its right he held the po.sition in front 
of the enemy’s .second line of defences. On the other side 
of the river Outram had turned that second line of defence.s 
and seized his end of the iron bridge. On that day he 
a.sked leave to force the iron bridge, and operate against the 
cnemy’.s posts behind their second line, but he was pro- 
hibited by an order not to do so if it ivould cause his losing 
a single mmi. The bridge was blocked by a battery and 
held in force by the enemy ; so he had to remain passive. 

Not so Franks at the range of palaces. The breach 
having been made in the wall of the Emambarah, Sir 
Colin gave the order for the storming of that position. 
The attack was made by the loth Foot and Brasycr's 
Sikhs, the stormers being two companie.s of the former 
and sixty men of the latter. After a sharp struggle they 
made good their entrance and drove back the enemy, who, 
once they saw the lodgment made in force, fled precipitately, 
leaving the Emambarah in the hands of the Engli.sh. In 
their flight they emerged through its great gateway, and turn- 
ing to the left, streamed down the street towards the Kaiser 
Bagh, with some of our stormers following in close chase. 

But General Franks had sent on his Adjutant- General, 
the younger Havelock, with the attacking party to guide 
its movements. And he led the 90th and others of that 
party, not in pursuit of the fugitives, but by a line parallel 
and close to their route into the next palace; which was 
separated by only one other building from the Kaiser 
Bagh, and from which he found he could command the 
three nearest bastions of the third line of entrenchments 
running along in the immediate front of the Kaiser .Bagh. 
Bringing a musketry fire to bear on these bastions, he 
drove the enemy off and forced them to quit the guns— one 
of them an eight-inch howitzer— and he also led them to 
see that their second line of defences was taken in rear at 
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this end, after it had already been turned by Outram’s 
operations at its river end, and was praetically no longer 
tenable. So some of them at once began to desert those 
works and to lake shelter in the buildings and enclosures 
which still la]- between the ground we \vcrc holding and 
the Kaiser Eagh. Brasj'cr, howe\ei, seeing the chance, led 
his men by a bastion which had been evacuated into that 
intervening position, and being followed up by .supports, 
cleared it entirely of the enemy. 

This was the limit of the programme for the day, but 
circumstances sometimes destroy the value and the real 
practicability of such limits in military opeiations, especi- 
ally in dealing with the Asiatic. Once get them on the 
run, and it is a.s dangerous and mischievous to halt in the 
advance as it is advantageous to press it on. So young 
Havelock called up the loth to .support Brasyer, and they 
followed up the enemy' into the Chccneo Bazar; that part of 
the prolongation of the Huzrutgungc which skirted the 
Kaiser Bagh (or rather the tomb of Saadut All on its 
front), and lay inside the third line of defences. This 
movement consequently turned that third line of the cnemyfs 
dcfence.s, and supported tho.se of our stormers who, after 
taking the Emambarah, had followed close on the heels of 
the flying enemy. 

Now, at this juncture, the enemy who had been posted 
in the middle of their second line, of defence, and had been 
holding the Tara Kotec and the mess-house (the Koorishid 
Munzll), began to find, as those on their right had alrcad,v 
done, that their position had been turned, and that they^ 
were in danger of being cut off from their line of i-etreat. 
So Iheyr began pouring down towards the Cheenee Eazar 
and the Kai.scr Bagh, .some 5,000 or 6,000 in number; and 
if they? had forced their way, would have been a very 
awkward foe for the handful of our troops who had 
penetrated into the Cheenee Bazar. Again young Havelock 
came to the rc.scuc. He guided the Sikh.s near him to 
the bastions in the enemy’s tim'd line, seized them, turned 
their guns on the tide of the enemy rushing over from the 
posts in the second line, and checked and drove them off; 
forcing their flight in the direction of the Chuttur Munzil 
buildings. 
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Then the main column of attack followed up and bccmcd 
the pnsLs v^d^ich had thus been seized. Aflei tliem speedily 
came up the supports, led by Franks ciccompanied by 
Napier. Thereupon the re.st of the division was summoned 
up; our troops who were holding the Secundra Bagli and 
other posts in front of the enemy’s second line were told 
that that line was clear; and they forthwith advanced and 
captured tlic Motco Mahul, the mess-house, and the other 
intervening posts. 

Franks at the .same time sent forward his own column 
into the courtyard of Saadut Ali’.s mosque; where they 
stormed the enclosures and gardens of the Kaiser ] 3 agh 
itself, and cleared it of its defenders, so capturing and 
securing the very heart of the enemy’s j^Msition. 

Numerous had been the ruinouns of the de.spcrate 
measures and arrangements that the enemy had adopted 
for the defence of the Kaiser Bagh; and Sir Colin was 
much dtscoinposcd and disturbed on hearing of its sudden 
capture and occupation, fearing that there would be great 
explosions of mines and the like. He is believed to have 
even sent orders to evacuate it, and to have received from 
J'ranlcs in reply the English, or rather the Iri.sh, equivalent 
of the famous “ J’y suis, j’y restc.” But thus it wa't that ou 
March 14th, Franks’s column in the one day captured the 
whole of the enemy's positions from the Begum’s house, 
whence it started, to their last real stronghold, the Kaiser 
Bagh ; considerably anticipating Sir Colin’s programme, 
and at the .same time enabling the second line of the 
clefcncc.s to be carried, and the posts beyond them 
occupied. 

On March istli little was done; no special progre.ss was 
made at the palaces, except in the way of clearing, securing, 
and strengthening ; but Walpole’s division was required to 
watch very closely the river face at and between the two 
bridges. Also the two cavalry brigades — ITope Grant’s 
from near the iron bridge, and Campbell’s from the west of 
the Alum Bagh — were directed respectively to pursue the 
fugitive Sepoys along the Seetapore and Sandeela roads, 
by which they were assumed to have fled. 

On the 1 6th there were three important events. First — 
Outram was directed to I'e-cross the Goomtee to its right 
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bank and join in the operations there. Second — a great 
mass of tire enemy, taking advantage of the gap or unpro- 
tected space on the north of the Goomtcc — caused by this 
movement of Outram’s, combined with the absence of the 
cavalry on the Scetaporc road — forced their way across the 
Slone bridge ; and then turning to the right, circled rountl 
the rear of Walpole’s division, and e.scapcd unmolested by 
the Fyzabad road into the open country, there to re-assemblc 
and continue the war. 7 'hird — the enemy endeavoured to 
retaliate, and interrupt our communication.s with Cawn- 
porc, by an extensive attack in force on Franklin, at the 
Alum Bagh, which was for the time un.snpported by Camp- 
bell’s cavalry. Each of these three epi-sodcs needs some 
more detailed account. Outram crossed the Goomtec near 
the Sccundra Bagh by a temporary bridge ; he left Wal- 
pole’s division to watch the iron and the .stone bridge, took 
with him Douglas’.s Brigade, and wa.s joined on crossing 
by the 20th and Erasycr’s Sikhs. He advanced to the 
Kaiser Bagh, and then turned to the right and pushed on 
to the Residency, Capturing it at once, his force followed 
on the heels of the enemy, taking in revense the guns and 
po.sts along the right bank of the river. Supported by the 
fire of the heavy guns, which he left at the Residency to play 
on the Mutchi Bhown, he stormed it with the ist Fusiliers 
and Brasyer’s Sikhs ; and then, still pushing on, he turned 
the stone bridge and captured the great Emambarah near 
it. With this he ended his operations on the i6tli. 

The enemy had been flying before him all day, and 
after reaching the stone bridge, some crossed by it and 
engaged Walpole’.s cHvksion so as to occupy and divert its 
attention, whilst the rest of the fugitives cros.scd the river 
in the best way they could higher up, and, as noted above, 
escaped round the flank and rear of that division. 

The movement of the enemy against the Alum Bagh 
was in great force, their infantry threatening its front, and 
their artillery and cavalry its left. But they were met with 
such vigour by Franklin’s cavalry (Military Train and 7th 
Hussars) and artillery (under Eyre and Olpherts) that they 
were repulsed, and retired without Stisted’s infantry having 
been at all seriously engaged, 

Meanwhile Jung Bahadur, with his Nepaulesc, had been 
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clearing- ihe city between tlic palaces and the canal, thoupdi 
his progress had not yet reached so far as the road from 
the Residency to the Char Bagh. 

Thus closed the proceedings of March i6th, after which 
the operations laj' simply in forcing the encm}' u'cstwards 
through and out of the citj-. 

On the [/th and iXth Outram's advance took him past 
the Ilooseynee Mosque and the Uowlut Khana up to 
Shuruf ood Dowlah’s house, and near Ali Nukkee Khan’s ; 
while Jung Bahadur had also rvorked along on the left. It 
\va.s now known that a considerable force of the enemy, 
consi.sting of it.s most resolute troops, meant to make a final 
stand at the Moosa Bagh, on the extreme w'cst of the city ; 
and it was believed that they were airiniated by the pre- 
■sence of the Begum, the young Nuwab, the Moulvic, and 
all the other leadens of the rebel part}' except the Nana. 
So Sir Colin arranged for an effective finishing stroke. 
Outram was to attack the position, aided by flanking fire 
from the north of the Goomtcc, while Hope Grant’s cavalry 
on tlic right (to the north of the Goomtee; and Camp- 
bell’s on the left should catch the enemy as they were 
driven out. Outram carried out his part of the programme 
thoroughly ; capturing the position and clearing it of the 
enemy, u'ho fled in large ma.ssc.s along the road where 
Brigadier Campbell was to have caught them. Campbell, 
however, failed, and the enemy escaped with but .slight lo.sf., 

Lucknow had been taken, but the foe had not been 
crushed nor even puiiLshed, and the}' were free to re-assem- 
ble cl.scwhere in their thousands and ten.s of thousand.s. 

So Sir Colin lost nearly the whole of the hoped-for fruits 
of his capture of Lucknow, and he had to thank himself 
for it; fir.st from his checking Outram on the r4th; then 
from his misguided pur.suils of the 15th; and finally from 
failing to ensure proper leading for his splendid force 
of cavalr}q at the most opportune and critical moment of 
the war. 

Thus ended the second stage of the war in Oude. The 
Briti.sh loss in the capture was 127 Icillecl and about 600 
wounded. 


U 
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SUPJ'RESSIOiV OF THE REVOLT 
CHAPTER r 

Tine irOT-WKATlIKR CAMTAKIN 

Our narrative left tlie sicyc of the city of Lucknow' 
brought to a successful close on March X9th, by its coin- 
lilctc capture and the expulsion of the rebel troops, after a 
struggle of less than a fortnight. After so signal a proof 
of the power and prowess of the British, and with no 
marked rallying point left to the enemy, it was reasonable 
to expect that they would offer but little further re.sistance, 
and gradually disperse to their homes. Instead of this, 
however, hostilities at once broke out afresh, and over a 
much wider area than before ; being no longer confined in 
their real force to the province of Oucle, but being spread, 
with equal if not greater virulence, over the adjoining 
province of Rohilkund on the west, and the Azimgurh 
districts on the east. Moreover, the hostility in Oude it.sclf 
was both enormously increased and .specially charactcnV.cd 
by the active accession of the whole country population, the 
Rajwara troops, the followers of the Talookdar.s of Oude, 
with whom the contest assumed the aspect of a genuine 
guerilla war, of which no signs had ever hitherto appeared. 
The causes of this increase of virulent hostility and the 
accession to it of the country population were quite un- 
mistakable. They were two; first, Sir Colin’s failure to 
prevent or even check the escape of the rebel troops and 
their leaders, or to pursue them effectively when driven out 
of Lucknow; and second, the issue by Lord Canning of 
his Confiscation Proclamation.^ 

The unimpeded retreat of the rebel army in the two 
' See Appendix XIII. 
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detachments of March i6th and 19th, and the escape of the 
whole of their leaders, naturally emboldened them and led 
to their gathering afresh in new groups in Oude itself, 
mainly in its north-west and north-east; while the weak- 
ness which it seemed to indicate in the British, caused 
the Rohilla.s to rise in Rohilkund under Khan Bahadur 
Khan and Prince Feroze Shah; besides inciting old Konwur 
Singh of Shahabad to raise coininotion afresh in the 
Azimgurh direction; so that Sir Colin had to despatch 
troops and organize operations at once in those two almost 
fresh theatres of war. This was especially disappointing 
and vexatiou.s, because it would involve a hot-weather 
campaign, with all the exposure and the mischief that 
would follow to the young and unacclimatized troops fresh 
out from England, while the new levies that were being 
raised in the Punjab and the north-west were not yet fit 
to relieve them to any material degree. 

The cause of the outburst of hostility on the Oude 
country population was, as I have said, the proclamation 
issued on March 20th by Lord Canning; generally known 
as the Confiscation Proclamation. It was a singular act on 
Lord Canning’.s part, because he .seemed to stand almost 
alone as its author, and alone in his insi.stence on it. He 
was strenuou.sly opposed by Outram, who prophesied of it 
precisely what happened. It was condemned by every 
authority and every class in India. It raised a storm of 
surprise and ivtdignation in England, and caused the severest 
cri.sis in the fate of the English Ministry. Its policy wa.s 
defended with his utmost ability by Lord Canning; but 
however just and sound theoretically, results showed that 
it wa.s practically a blunder.and led to the very wide-spread 
increase which has been mentioned in the hostility of the 
country, All the chiefs, except some half-dozen men of no 
importance, were declared to have been guilty of rebelUou 
and of waging war against the Queen, and to have 
consequently forfeited all their proprietary rights. Some 
hair-splitting conditions and offers that were mentioned at 
the same time were neither cared for nor believed. The 
chiefs realized that their position was desperate, and they 
rose en masse in active rebellion ; which they certainly had 
not clone before. 
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Outram raised very strong and vvcll-arguod objections to 
the Proclamation, but even these were far short of the facts 
that might have been urged against it. 1 le virtually 
admitted that the Talookdars had rebelled, but pleaded 
that it was natural that they should do so, and tliat tlicy 
should be treated a.s honourable enemies. Yet this stor}^ 
will have been told in vain if it has not shown that the mass 
of these Talookdans had, since .Sir Henry Lawrence’s arrival, 
and owing to his line of action, refrained from a hostile 
bearing ; to as great a degree as could be expected, or as was 
possible, under the de.spotic native rule and powerful army 
that dominated the situation at Lucknow and throughout 
the province. It is only necessary to recall how they had 
aided the fugitive re.sidcnts of out-stations at the outbreak ; 
how they had helped Sir Henry Lawrence with supplies; 
how with three exceptions they had held aloof from joining 
the rebel army, either personally or through their rctaincr.s ; 
how they continued this loyally till Havelock evacuated 
Oude territory and returned to Cavvnporc ; how even tlien 
thc}^ sent to the rebel camp only such contingent.s a.s were 
demaitded, and pcr.sonally remained passive ; and how, 
throughout the re.st of the campatg-n, they had ab.staincd 
from any harassing of the ]L-iti.sh troops — in marked contra.st 
with their conduct after thi.s Proclamation was issued. 

This much, however, can almo.st certainly be said in 
excuse for Lord Canning, that he was ignorant and mis- 
talcen on these points ; that in point of fact v'cry few 
persons did know of them at the time; and that more 
general knowledge of them did not spread, nor reach the 
highest quarter.s till a later date. 

But the Proclamation had a still deeper and more wide- 
spread effect than on the Talookdars alone. It was viewed 
as a declaration of the BritLsh Government that, on becom- 
ing sufficiently powerful, there was no despotic action which 
it would not take if it so willed ; and as confirming the truth 
of all the worst charges which the malcontents had been in 
the habit of making, respecting the intentions and aims 
the British. 

The enemy in Oude now consisted of four actively 
hostile parties — 

I. The mutineer Sepoys. 
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2. The resuscitated forces of the Nuwab — the Begum’s 
troops as they may be conveniently called. 

3. The Mahomedan followeirs of the Fyzabad Moulvie. 

4. 1'hc Talookdars and their retainers and clansmen. 

The numbers of the partic.s i and 2 had now dimin- 
ished considerably. They had taken the leading part 
in all the military operations heretofore, had been now 
thoroughly defeated, and were somewhat .sicl;; of the 
.struggle. But the Moulvie’.s force was becoming a more 
prominent factor in the struggle, and was acting a.s a 
focus of Mahomedan ho.stility ; while the Rajwara men 
under their chiefs, all over the province, had started their 
old style of guerilla warfare ; which lay, not in aggressive 
and combined movements against the common foe, but In 
stopping and cutting off .supplic.s, checking and harassing 
the movements of the troops and emissaries and officers of 
Government, making and threatening local attacks, frus- 
trating every effort to introduce civil admini.stration, and 
encouraging marauders and brigandage. 

Tltc Talookdarco gatherings and warfare were mainly in 
By.swara and the .south-east of Oude ; but the three other 
parties collected in two groups ; one on the north-west of 
Oude towards the Rohilktind border, under the leading 
of the Moulvie ; the other on the north-east, consisting of 
all thc./t^?i!/’ classes of rebels, and fomiing themselves into 
four separate bodies, though keeping together without any 
one recognized chief ; a large number of persons exercising 
more or le.ss influence and command over the several 
sections, .such as the Begum, Mummoo Khan,Jey]aII Singh, 
the Nana’.s brother, various officers of the Sepoy troops, and 
the like. 

These three gatherings came to a head not simultaneously 
but at different and succcs.sivc periods — the north-west first, 
then the Talookdat.s in Byswara in May, and afterwards 
the north-cast gathering in June. Before dealing with 
these hostile bodies. Sir Colin arranged for securing proper 
command of Lucknow itself, by starting the con.struction 
of a large fortified po.sition on the south bank of the 
Goomtec facing the stone bridge, called the Mutchi 
Bhown fort. It was about half a mile each way, and in- 
cluded within its enceinte the old Mutchi Bhown citadel at 
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one angle, and the Great Emambarah and other large 
edifices at other points ; and was bordered by a large clear 
esplanade on its landward faces which had involved a 
sweeping demolition of the denser part of the heart of the 
city. 

Also the old Residency position was now surrounded 
with ramparts on a more correct trace, and formed a 
separate detached fort. 

While these were in progress, and before dealing with 
the threatening gathcring.s in Onde, Sir Colin sent off troops 
to Azimgurh and to Kohiihuncl. 

The column directed against Rohilkund was commanded 
by Walpole, and wa.s to sweep up the left bank of the 
Ganges to clear and settle those districts. The part it 
played was important, and requires description. Waljxde 
left Lucknow on April 7th, and in a fortnight reached 
Rhodamow, near which was the jungle fort of Roya, held 
by a Talookdar named Nirput Singh. Me was not a man 
of any power or following, but bis father, Jussa Singh, 
though he had not rLsen against the English in Oude, had 
been a staunch friend of the Nana, had joined him at 
Bithoor, and had been killed in one of his combats with 
Havelock, The .son had followed in his fathers footsteps, 
and had given a home and .shelter in Roya t(j the Nana 
when driven out of Bitlioor. 

Nirput .Singh was now holding out in Roya, and had to he 
attacked. The fort was .small, not, like some others, many 
miles in circumference. Its strength lay in its thick mud 
walls and deep ditch surrounded by an impciauous thicket 
of bamboo jungle ; which, however, as was the case with all 
such forts, wa.s not equally strong all round, but had .some 
faces weaker than others, and also gaps here and there by 
which accc.ss was easy. Putting aside the more powerful 
mode.s of attack, in which artillery and mortar.s crane into 
play, the recognized and well-known mode of capturing 
the,se placc.s without serious los.s was to di.scovcr the weak 
points and gaps and then force an entrance. 

Now General Walpole would not adopt any such plan. 
He had a .splendid little foixe, the Highland Brigade (42nd, 
79th, and 93rd), the 4th Punjabcc,s (old comradc-s of the 
93rcl), the 9th Lancers, and a Ihinjab cavalry regiment, 
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with two batteries of Horse Artillery anti some heavy guns 
and mortars. Ilut he would not take advantage of the 
opportunities such a body of troops gave him. He did not 
reconnoitre. He did not listen to the information tendered 
him. He simply .sent his Highland I'egiment.s forward to 
pierce through and .storm the defences at the strongest 
points. The r(,rsult wa.s a heavy loss in men and officers, 
especially in the death of that ideal .soldier, Adrian Hope ; 
and a positive repulse, inasmuch as the British force wa.s 
withdrawn fi'om the attack. Nirput Singh evacuated the 
fort during the night. 

Walpole proceeded on with his force after this into 
Rohilktind, and he no longer takes part in the warfare in 
Oude. But this episode of Roya had a most serious effect. 
Its fame, as a matter of cour.se, spread with exaggerations 
throughout the province, and emboldened the Talookdavs. 

Sir Colin presently proceeded to conduct and control the 
operations in Rohilktind in penson, and Hope Grant was 
left in command in Oude to meet and suppress whatever 
efforts the enemy might make. It wa.s, doubtlcs-s, hoped 
at first that the enemy would be gradually scattered and 
d i.spcrscd ; but it .soon became evident that thi,s could not 
bo effected in this hot .season, and that the organized and 
thorough critshing out of the rebellion must be deferred to 
the cold weather ; prc.sent efforts being confined to the 
attack and di.spcrsion of important gatherings. 

The first movement against such gatherings was made 
on April ilth, when a force under Hope Grant marched 
by the Seetapore road against the part)'' of Maliomcdau 
rebels, who, under the leading of the Mouivic, formed what 
I have called the North-west group. They were really in 
touch with tlie ih.surgcnts in Rohilkund, but at pre.senL were 
in the Mahona direction, at Baree, some twenty-five mile.s 
from Lucknow. Grant’s column wa.s about 3,000 .strong, 
with some eighteen guns, and contained British and native 
troops of all arms. As they neared Baree, the Mouivic 
tried to turn their flank and get at the baggage ; but the 
flanking movement was detected and defeated, chiefly by 
the charge of the 7th Hussans. After this the Moulvic’s 
men would not bide the British attack, but evacuated the 
village which they had occupied as their stronghold, and 
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then withdrew in retreat and dinappeared. This force 
apparently retired to Rohilkund ; to form part of the 
gathering with which Sir Colin had to deal in that province, 
and which does not concern our stoi'y, 

I'rom Jlarcc, Hope Grant turned to the right to Ma- 
hoincdabad and the Gogra, hcjping to catch the Eegiiin at 
Rammiggcr or Eithoolce. Hut she had fled on his ap- 
proach, and so his immediate task rvas to cn-Dpevatc with 
Jung Bahadur’s arm)' winch had slarled on its return to 
Nepaul. 

It was about this pcri<xl that Maun Singh, the Erahiniit 
Taloolcclar and cx'-Ainil, who had hitherto tried to phi)' a 
double game, and to stand well witli both the Eritish and 
Hie rebels, now opcnl)' tendered his allegiance to the 
Government and held his fort of Shahgiingc in their in- 
terests. The cnem)' .soon appeared before his fort and 
besieged it, and there he remained till relieved in June, 

Eut to return to Hope Ciranl’s movements. The gather- 
ing on the north-west having been cleared off for tlic 
present, he returned to Lucknow. He did not, however, 
rest there, but led a force to disperse a piirty of the enemy 
that had collected on the south and were threatening, from 
the east, the Ganges end of the Lucknow and Cawnpofe 
road. This was the beginning of the Byswara gathering ; 
but it was not the same bod)- that as.sembled aftcrwarchs 
under the leading of Beni Madho. It con.si.stcd chiefly of 
the follow'cr.s of another Byswara chief, Baboo Ram Buksh 
of Doondca Khcra, who had been an avou'cd malcontent 
from the outset, though he had not joined in the .siege of 
the Residenc)’. This expedition lasted about a fortnight. 
On May 1st, Hope Grant reached IMorwa, and then took 
the foi-t of Piiiichingaon. On the 10th he appeared bcfni'c 
Ram Buksh’s fort of Hoondca Khcra. This was very 
large and very formidable, but he found it evacuated. 
Two days later he found the enemy drawn up for conte.st 
at .Sirsec, and there attacked and defeated them thoroughly, 
dispersing them, killing one of their Icatlcns, Amruthun 
Singh, and taking their gun,s. 

On the 25th the gathering under Beni Madho developed. 
He was by repute the best soldier, the most influential 
chief, and the most popular leader of the Byswara clan.s ; 
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;iiui now, laryc though his gathering vvtus, he avoided any 
serious engagement, at once adoihing the ubiquitous tactics 
of genuine guerilla warfare -skirmishes and surprises- ceasc- 
Ics.sly haras, sing and then eluding the British troops ; which 
he could easily do, as hi.s followers (of whom he i.s said to 
have had over cSo.ooo, chiefly matchlockincn), scattered over 
the district, knew every inch of the ground. Hope Grant 
was not long in .seeing that .again.st such an enemy as thi.s 
our troops inu.st remain comparatively' passive and on the 
defence during the .summer hcahs and rains. So leaving 
fhhers to deal, for the present, with the enemy in By.swara, 
Tdopc Gi'ant started early in June to attack the hostile 
force of the north-east. Here he was able to be of much 
more use, foi' thi.s body' of the enemy' had now gathered to 
a head, anti like the mutineer army before the siege of the 
llcsidency, had advanced from the Fyzabad direction and 
concentrated at Nuwabgungc, eighteen miles from Luck- 
nov'. Thi.s gi‘(3up, as has been already dc.scribcd, was made 
ujj of four different parties, each under a separate leader; 
and was without much cohesion in the partie.s or unanimity 
and concert in the chiefs. There were Sepoys of the 
regular array', troops of the old court of Oude, Talook- 
daree troops, and .such of the Mahomedans as had not 
followed the fortunes of the Moulvic into Rohilkund. 
These four groups Icepl more or Ics.s apart, instead of 
acting in unison under one acknowledged leader. Hope 
Grant had a strong division, two Briti.sh and one Punjab 
Infantry regiment, three batteries of artillery, some six 
squadrons of British cavalry, and 900 native cavalry. He 
marched against the enemy at night, turned the right of 
their po.sition, and took them by .surprise in the morning, 
fl'hcy fought well, c.specially the Talookdaree troops, who 
routed Tlodson’s Horse; but after three hours of hard 
combat had to fall back, leaving 600 dead on the field. 
Tlii-s victory' dispersed the enemy', and had also the effect of 
checking and turning back the additional hostile bodie.s 
that were in motion to concentrate on Nuwabgungc, The 
defeated enemy had fled in differcnt directions — to Gonda, 
io Fyzabad, to Sultanpore, and .so on. Hope Grant fol- 
lowed towards h’yzabad, and at the same time sent a 
column towards Sultanpore. On his approach to Fyzabad 
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the enemy who were besieging Rajah Maun Singh in hi.s 
fort of Shahgungc close by dispersed and disappeared ; 
and Maun Singh being thus relieved, Hope Grant had then 
to turn to the right to support the force at Siiltanpore. 
Here occurred the last real combat in the heal of that 
summer. The enemy were in con.sidcrabic strength, r/j,ooo 
men with fifteen gun.s, but the difficult}’ to be overcome 
was tlic passage of the Goomtcc, which hatl to )je cros.scd, 
as they were nn its right bank. This operation occupied 
from August 25th to 27th, but at last it was effected, and 
the battle came off on the evening of the 28th. The 
enemy were the a.ssailant, but they were checked in their 
attack, then driven back, and finally put In flight, leaving 
Sultanpore in Hope Grant’s po.sse.ssion. 

During the next six weeks the operations were desultory 
and isolated; being directed chiefly to clearing and 
strengthening the posts we harl already seized and meant 
to use as the starting-point for the cold-weather tnovcmcnt.s. 

The enemy in Oude now cousi.stcd mainly of the Talook- 
darec troops ; followers of such chiefs and leaders as llcni 
Madho, the Rajah of Amoythcc, Hunwunt. Singh, and the 
liicc. Sir Colin determined to reserve his real attack on 
them till the winter, and meanwhile, to save his men as 
much a.s iio.ssibic from further exposure during the trying 
heat and inalarious rainy season. The mutineer Sepoys 
who had belonged to the two northern gathering.s had now 
in great part disappeared and di.spcrscd. Their cau.se was 
gone, and they had to make the bc.st of ihcir plight. 

But the Mu.s.sulman fanatics, and the adherents of the 
Oude Durbar, and of the Nana, were still in force. M(M-e- 
over, the whole country population of the province was in 
dogged rebellion, and had to be subdued ; and Sir Colin 
was planning to effect this during the coming winter. 
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Sir Colin, then, had <lelormincd that, during the coming 
cold weather, the Province of Oiidc siroiild be thoroughly 
suljjiigatcd. The general outline of Iris scheme was this. 
Cikle was bordered on the west by Rohilkiind, and on the 
east by the Aziingurh districts, which had been already 
reduced to submission, and were held in force b\' our tmops. 
'Flic (logra, running tlirough the province somewhat 
parallel to the Gange.s, divided it into two parts, the 
southward part being itself subdivided into two by the line 
of road that ran from Cawnporc to Lucknow and on^val■ds. 
Each of these three parts was to form a separate theatre of 
operations. The two to the south of the Gogra were to be 
attacked first, ami simultaneously; and the enemy in them 
that were not crushed were to be driven into the district 
north of the Gogra, wliich would thus form the final scat of 
operations. 

In the two theatres south of the Gcigra, .Sir Colin had 
llirce lines of troops with which to operate. On the west 
was the Rohilkund line; on the east was the Azimgurh 
line,' and in the middle was the Cawnporc and Lucknow 
line, with Lucknow as the great centre of all. The troops 
in the two outer lines were to advance inwards, beginning at 
their southern ond.s, and so gr.idually edge the enemy off to 
the north, and then drive them acros.s the Gogra, The 
middle line at the .south end was held by Evelegh, who was 
to operate to the east or west according to the exigencies of 
the occasion. 

Now the region north of the Gogra, lying betu'cen it and 
the Ncpaulc.se Himalayas, into which the enemy were to be 
driven, is a triangle ; with its apc.x at the west and its base 
at the cast, where the .space i.s wide and the mountains arc 
distant from the river, A.s the mountains run wc.stwards, 
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they incline towards the river, till at Icn^-tli they meet it at 
its debouchure, forming the apex of the triangle. Sir 
Colin's plan, in this final part of the war, was to guard the 
Gogra strongly so as to prevent any slipping back of the 
enemy into the southern districts ; and then, having formed 
a line, so to .speak, at the base of the triangle on the east, 
to sweep upwards through the narrowing districts, forcing- 
back the enemy before him til! they should be dislodged, or 
captured, or driven into Ncpaul. 

Further, in the eastern of the two southern parts, Sir 
Colin had to deal with a crowtl of large jungle forts, and 
with the clan.smen of the district ; he therefore determined 
to hem thc.se in and coerce them locally as much as 
pos.siblc. So the lines from Lucknow round by the Gogra 
to h'yzabad, and along- the Goomtec were very strongly 
held ; and, in attacking any fort, he dc.signcd to concentrate 
on and around it, so as to make escape almost hopcle.ss, 
and lead, if possible, to its surrender ^rithout fighting. 
Afterwards, as he drove the enemy before him, and cap- 
tured their towns and positiou.s, he proposed to occupy 
them with police, and .so re-establish civil administration. 

In October the operations began ; and first of all in the 
we.stern district south of the Gogra. For here the ball was 
opened, not by the British but by the rcbcl.s. The enemy 
collected in force, 12,000 men with twelve gums, and marched 
on our po.st at Sandcela in the heart of that district, on 
October 3rcl. On the 6th, its garrison, which had .shut itself 
up in the fort, was relieved by a small party under Major 
Maynard, which foi'ccd the enemy off for some four mile.s ; 
and then, on the 8th, Brigadier Barker with a strong brigade 
arrived fi'om Lucknow. Barker, after a fierce fight in which 
he lost eighty-two men killed and wounded, defeated the 
enemy thoroughly ; and a few days afterwards he turned 
the tables, attacking and taking their fort of Birwah. 

Meanwhile our movement inward into that part of Oucle 
from the Rohilkund side began on the iSth. Under the 
orders of General Seaton, who kept watch over Rohilkund 
itself, two columns penetrated Oude; one under Colonel 
Hall from Riirruckabad at the south end, towards Roya 
and Sandecla ; the other under Brigadier Troup from 
Shahjehanpore, further north, towards Seetaporc. 
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While I [all advanced from the west, Ifvclcgh cleared the 
ground alon^f the (lan^rc.s from the south end of the middle 
line up to Sandecla. Then Harkcr, co-opcratiiig with Hall, 
captured Roya on October 2Sth ; and thus the south part 
of that ^vcstern theatre was cleared of the enemy, and held 
by our own police ; while the Ganges became ficc for 
navigation. 

Hfigadier Troup, on the north, when de.siring to move 
from Shahjehanpore on Scetaporc, found that he had first 
to <leal with the Koliilla chief, Khan Ali Khan; and 
began by defeating him and driving him aci'as.s the Gogra. 
Ifaving thus gained the clear command of that frontier, at 
the extreme west of Oude, he then ero.s.sed the boundaiy^ 
into Oude, and took the fort of Milhoolec. 

In the next month, November, Brigadier lharkcr advanced 
iwvtlnvards from Sandecla, clearing the country right and 
left, and at the end of the month secured Khyrabad and 
Bi.swah; leaving, however, a gap on the Lucknow .side, 
though nearing d'roup on the other flank. To co-operate 
with him, Brigadier Troup, after capturing Milhoolec, also 
moved northwards in advance of his left, driving the enemy 
before him to Aliguugc, near the Gogra, across which mo.sL 
of them were forced after a sharp action on the i/lh. Then 
he turned to hi.s right and marched along the right banic 
of the; Ciogra, and reaching Biswah on iJcccmbcr 2nd, 
effected hi.s junction with Barker. 

At thi.s time Itvclcgli, in the middle line, had been directed 
to operate on the north-west of Lucknow, to fill up the gap 
between Lucknow and the site of Barker’s operations, In 
doing this he tcjok the fort of Ooraeria, on December 2nd, 

So that now all that western district had been .subdued, 
and all its rebel troops, with one exception, driven across 
the Gogra by Barker’s forward and Troup’.s flank move- 
ment, '[’hat exception was that Prince b'eroze Shah, when 
being licmincd in on the Gogra near Biswah, escaped past 
and between our troops with some 1,500 men, and doubling 
back south by Sandecla to the Ganges, cros.sed it and then 
the Jumna, and finally joined the Central India r-cbcl 
■army ; so di.sappcaring from the scene in Oude. 

Thits wa.s the western district cleared and subdued by 
the beginning of December ; and I now turn to the con- 
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Icmpoi'ary operations in tho eastern district. These were 
conducted under the personal guidance of Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

Before they were begun, our troops held in force the line 
from Sultanporc viA I’crtabgurh to Allahabad ; and also 
from Sultanpore north to Fyzabad ; but, since it was c.s.senlial 
to prevent any opportunity for the enemy to c.scapc cast- 
ward.s acro.s.s the Sultanpore-Fyzabad line into the Azimgurh 
districts, Sir Colin began hi.s operations by .strengthening 
the Sultanporc po.sition, and detaching Hope Grant to his 
eastward flank to co-operatc with a column which he directed 
to advance under Colonel Kelly from Azimgurh into Oude. 
Thi,s Colonel Kelly did, driving the enemy before him, and 
securing Akbarporc and then Tanda ; near which he halted 
on October 30th, to watch and guard that flank during the 
ensuing operatioas. 

The flank within which he wLshed to hem in the enemy 
being thu.s provided for, Sir Colin’.s finst step in his direct 
operations westwards was to send forward a brigade under 
Wcthcrall towards Rainpore Kussia, the stronghold of the 
Khanpooria clan, and there to co-operate with Hope Grant 
in capturing it. But Wcthcrall did not wait for that co- 
operation, and fin(.Ung' the weak point of the fort in an 
almost impregnable triple circle of defences, attacked and 
.stormed it on November 3rd, with a lo.ss of eighty men. 

Continuing we.stwards, the next point to be attacked wa.s 
Ameythce, a very strongly fortified po.sition belonging to 
its powerful chief, the Rajah La! Madho .Singh, who had 
been conspicuously friendly at the outbreak, and instru- 
mental in aiding English families and escorting them into 
security. To operate against this fort three columns con- 
centrated on it — on its cast, Pinckney ’.s (Sir Colin with it) 
from Pcrtabgurh ; on its south, Wethcrall’s from Ramporc 
Ku.ssia ; and on its north-west, Flope Grant’s. While thus 
concentrating, Sir Colin summoned the Rajah to surrender, 
which he did eventually on November loth; not, however, 
till he had seen, from the strength of the attack by which 
he wa.s menaced, that resistance was hopeless. But though 
he surrendered personally, most of the garrison, some 4,000 
men, of whom 1,500 were Sepoy.s, had evacuated the fort 
and escaped during the night. 
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I'hc next move, still westwards of course, was against 
Shunkerporc, the stronghold of its chief, Beni Madho. The 
three columns that had taken Ameythcc were to concen- 
trate on it on its north, east, and south ; while Evclegh’s 
brigade from Poorwa on the Lucknovv-Cawnporc line u'as 
to advance on it from the west. But the latter was delayed 
by thi' vc.si.stancc lie met with on the way. As with Amey- 
thcc, so Sir C'olin summoned Beni Madho to surrender. 
The fort was a huge one, some eight milc.s in circumference, 
but its defcncc.s were incomplete and full of gaps; and Beni 
Madho, who wa.s a soldier of abilit}', Icncw he could not 
hold it. lie replied accordingly that he would evacuate 
the fort, but would not .surrender personally, holding him- 
self a .subject of the Nuwab of Oude, and not of the British 
Giwernmcnt. .So he and his followers, .said to be 15,000 
men, with several gums, marched out of the fort on the 
night of the rStli, taking their route to the west toward.s 
Doondea Khcra, On their way, however, they were met 
by Evclcgh on the t^th, and defeated with the loss of three 
guns, though their escape westwards was not averted. 

On becoming, next morning, aware of Beni Madho’s 
flight, Sir Colin .sent off ( i) Wctherall’s brigade, now Taylor’s, 
towards l')’'/abad, to prevent his circling round to the ea.st, 
and to kcc]) that line .secure; and (2) Hope Grant to Roy 
Bareilly and Jugdc.spore, to its north, to get into more im- 
mediate contact with Bent Madho, if he .should be trying to 
escape in that direction. After leaving a detachment to 
destroy the fetrt, Sir Colin himself followed on to Roy 
Bareilly with Pincluiey’s Brigade to effect a junction with 
Evclcgh, On the 19th, he heard of the successful combat 
of the 17th, and gathered that Beni Madho had been 
effectually kept to the south between Doondea Khcra and 
the Ganges. To hem him in, he continued his march west- 
waixls parallel to the Gangc.s, up to Buchraon, between 
Doondea Khcra and the river. There he turned, on the 2 ist, 
to hi.s left, and bore down on Beni Madho on the morning of 
the 24th. He found the opposing force drawn up in line of 
battle, with its back to the river, and its front protected by 
a jungle of thorny scrub, which had been filled with 
.skirmishens. Sir Colin advanced against Bent Madho in 
line; infantry in the centre, cavalry on the flanks, guns 
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between tlie infantry and cavaliy, and the whole [jrcceded 
by skirmishers. These last forced the oppo.sin^- skirmishers 
back through the jungle ; and on the latter emerging from 
it defeated, the enemy’s entire line broke and Hed along the 
banks of the river, without our.s having to come into action 
at all. Beni Madho escaped along the river-bank; then 
turned and fled north ; and eluding the several columns that 
met but only checked his progress, he crossed first the 
Goomtec and then the Gogra, 

Meanwhile the troops that had been all along left on the 
Lucknow- Fyzabad line had tackled and defeated all the 
local gathering.s, and gradually driven them all to the north 
of the Gogra ; including the Begum, Mummoo Khan, Nirput 
Bing'h, the Nana and the rebels that followed them. Thus 
by the end of the month, the ca.stcrn district of Oiidc south 
ol' the Gogra had been cleared of the enemy, and police 
posts and civil administration established ; while the pre- 
cisely .similar measures, already dc.scribed, \vcrc being carried 
out in the western district. 

And now the last part of the programme, the finale, the 
subjugation or expulsion of the enemy in the triangular 
tract on the left of the Gogra, had to be carried out, A 
necessary preliminary to this end was the construction of a 
bridge at Fyzabad, the point on which the line that had to 
.sweep up the di.sLrict must turn. Thi.s had been effected by 
the .strenuous exertions of Lothian Nichol.son with 

the .support of the Fyzabad garrison, again.st the persistent 
fire and oppo.sition of the enemy on the oppo.sitc bank. 
These were under the command partly of the ex-Ainil 
Mehndec ITus.sun, and partly of the Gonda Rajah ; who, as 
.shown in the de.scription of the province, wa.s the recognized 
head of the federation of the whole of the Rajpoot clan.s 
on the left of the Gogra. The arrival of Taylor’s Brigade 
ffrom Shimkcrpore), and afterwards of IIoiic Grant’s column, 
enabled action to begin at once. And so on November 
2 Sth, Hope Grant had crossed the bridge, had attacked and 
routed the Gonda Rajah’.s and Mchndce Hus.sun’.s following, 
and had thus .secured the means for starting the required 
movements and operations. 

Here Hope Grant remained till about December 6th, 
clearing the line across the districts to the hills as well as 
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he could, capturing' Bunkussia and other forts bclongiiio- to 
the Goncla Rajah and other chiefs, and awaiting the arrival 
of a column from Goruckpore under Rowci-oft wlilch was to 
take part in the final operations, 

After defeating Beni Madho, Sir Colin had returned to 
Lucknow; and now on December 5th he started thence with 
a very strong column, an infantry division, a cavalry brigade, 
and some fourteen guns, cn route to Fyzabad vi(i Nuwab- 
gungc Barabankce. But on reaching thi.s latter point, he 
heard that the enemy under Beni Madho were encamped at 
(another) Nuwabgungc, on the other. side of the Gogra, close 
at hand, at its pas.sagc at Byram Ghaut ; and were holding 
the fort of Bithooricc, and threatening to rccross the river 
southwards. So Sir Colin halted to protect that pas.sagc, 
and sent orders to Hope Grant to advance (up the left banlc 
of the Gogra) to Scevova, which lay on the cast, close to 
Bithodrlcc, This movement led to the enemy's evacuation 
of the position they were occupjdng; and accordingly leav- 
ing a sufficient force to hold the Byram Ghaut and construct 
a bridge there, Sir Colin proceeded witli the rc.sL of hi.s 
column to Fyzabad. 

On the 14th the active operations began. Sir Colin's 
column advanced from Fyzabad to Secrora; Roweroft’s 
column, which had come up on tlie right, was directed 
northward acro.ss the Raptee, and then turned to the left 
to Toolseepore, whither also Hope Grant was detached to 
co-operate with him ; while Evelegh’s brigade followed in 
the rear, as a rc.scrve, and to slop any doubling l-jack of 
the enemy. 

Rowerofton the right then advanced again.st Tool.sccporc, 
captured it, and was there joined by Hope Grant, whose 
cavalry prevented the enemy doubling back. From this 
point they instead drove them steadily forward tovvard,s 
Bhinga, till at lengtii, in tlie fiivst days of January, the 
in.surgents were forced across the frontier and took refuge 
in Nepaul, leaving all their guns in Hope Grant’s 
po.ssc.ssion. 

Meanwhile the main column under Sir Colin had 
advanced from Secrora on December Ijlh again.st Barailch, 
where the Begum and the Nana were, with the troops that 
still adhered to them. It reached Baraitch, which the 

X 
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enemy evacuated on its approach, retreating towards Nan- 
para and Pudnaha. From Baraitch a force liad to be 
detached under Colonel Christie to move close up the left 
bank of the Gogra, to aid our posts on the other bank in 
preventing its rc-passage the enemy with whom it had 
a smart action on December 23rd. Sir Colin was some- 
what delayed in his advance from Baraitch, partlj' from 
having to wait till Hope Grant came sufficiently forward 
on his flank, and partly to enable the police arrangements to 
be properly organized ; on the 23rd, henvever, he made his 
advaJicc towards Nanpara, On aniving there he found it 
deserted ; but the enemy were said to be at Burgidia, a 
short distance ahead, and he moved on it on the 26th. 
Finding them drawn up for action, he formed up his troops 
on their front, and then suddenly moving on their left, he 
attacked them on that flank ; on which they fled prccipitatclyi 
abandoning their guns. Next day, December 27th, the force 
advanced on the neighbouring fort of Mu.sjidia, which was 
shelled for three hours, and was then found to be aban- 
doned. 'I’licse forts were all in a corner or neck of the 
triangle in which the space between the river and the 
mountains was of the narrowest 

During the 28th and 29th, the enemy were being pressccl 
up further and further towards the hills into the narrow 
space where the Raptce debouches from the mountains and 
reaches the plains; till it became known that they were 
massed at a spot called Bankcc, and meant to make a 
last stand there. Their position was at the edge of forc.st 
ground ; Sir Colin moved his force forward during the 
night, attacking them in the early morning with his 
horse artillery and cavalry, and then with skirmishers. 
The enemy never made any attempt at a resolute .stand, 
but kept retiring before the skirmishers, who with the guns 
and cavalry advanced following them up. At length they 
were forced back from the jungle into more open ground 
with the Raptce behind them. Thereupon the 7th Hussars 
and ist Punjab Cavalry charged them, driving them 
headlong into and across the Raptec. With this episode in 
the last day of December 1S5S ended the long-sustained 
war in Oude, and with the birth of 1859, peace was restored 
to the land. 
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No one will be inclined to dispute the thoroughness of 
Lord Clyde’s work in this final winter campaign, and his 
subjugation of Oude. But the strength of the forces now 
at his disposal was enormous ; and the consequent facilities 
for carrying his work into effect rnadc the task easy. Not 
only had he then some 80,000 English troop.s under his 
command, but by this time the Punjab levies alone are 
said to have rivalled them in numbers; and no ordinary 
local gathering was attacked without the force employed 
being as large as that which had undertaken the siege of 
Delhi or the succour of Lucknow. There vras no such 
skill or hardihood, no such generalship involved, no such 
dread inspired in the enemy, as had enabled Havelock to 
confront the armic.s of Oiidc, and to face the dangers bj' 
which he was surrounded, with Ics.s than 1000 men available 
for line of battle. 

In this last campaign also the conte.st wa.s chiefly with 
the Talookdars and their followers; and the trouble they 
now gave, and the hostility they showed, may be fairly 
gauged by the force we had to u.se against them. Com- 
paring this with the fact that Havelock was never harassed 
by them at all, it seems to be certain beyond all dispute 
that they at the earlier period held pcjsitively aloof from 
all hostility; and that the allegations on which they were 
adjudicated rebels, and deprived of their property by the 
Confiscation Decree, were virtually groundless. Keenly 
must Lord Clyde have felt the blunder involved, and the 
blindness of the Government to the consequences that were 
to result from it. 

As a fitting conclusion to tliis narrative, I venture to 
contrast the beginning and the ending of the struggle in 
Oude. 

In the one case, Henry Lawrence’s thorough knowledge, 
sound instincts, and statesmanlike action minimized local 
animosity; while his wise precaution.s, resolute attitude, 
and bold measures enabled him to prepare the Residency 
position for an effective defence by a mere handful of men, 
and to hold back the rebel army of Oude from joining at 
Delhi, or from operating outside the province. 

In tlie other case, Lord Canning roused the whole 
province, gratuitously and needlessly, into desperate hos- 
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tility; while the escape of the rebels and their leaders from 
Lucknow, under the blundering management of the cavalry, 
led to a fourfold expansion of the theatre of war ; and in 
order to cope with the situation thus produced, tens of 
thousands of troops were employed, under Sir Clolin’s 
method, where before tens of hundreds would liave been 
expected to achieve the required success. 
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AITENDIX I 

THE MJSGOVERNMENT OF OUDE BEFORE ITS 
ANNEXATION 

EXTRACTS FROM OFITCIAI- CORRESrONDENCF 

Colonel Sleeman. June 21, 1S49. 

Theki; arc al thii time in Oude 246 forts or strongholds, mounted with 476 
pieces of cannon, all held by lancllioltlers of the first class, chiefly Rajpoots ; 
not one of these landholders now feels it safe to entrust himself within the 
camp or cantonments of an officer of the Government. . . . These estate^- 
are well cullivatecl, often in spite of all the best efforts of the contractors and 
colIedoi'K to prevent it, in order to reduce them to obedience. It is not at all 
uncommon for the iatidholders to have the land ploughed and the seed drilled 
in at night by .stealth when beleaguered by the king’.? troops; and this ac- 
counts for the land being so much better cultivated than those of other native 
States in the midst of disorders that would soon make them wabte in any other 
country or .state of society. 

Maun Singh and Ruglihecr Singh have large forces with artillery fighting 
every day for the possession of the lands which they get by fraud and violence. 

Gf.ner.'i.l Outram to Government of India. 

Fehruary G, 1855. 

I’aragi'iiph 2. In the distrioL of Nanpara, the warfare which has continued 
for three years past, has of late assumed a more serious aspect in consequence 
of the determined resistance to the king’s troops of the partisans of the late 
Rajah’.s young son, the rightful heir, who has been dispossessed by the young 
widow with the aid of the Amil, and the support of the Oude troops. 

Nanpara, one of the richest districts in Oude, and yielding tlie late Rajalt 

jOjOoo yearly, is reduced to such a state that it does not now yield anything 
at all. Tire whole of the villages arc deserted and in ruins. 

The rebel son of the Tootseepore Rajah has lately joined the Nanpara 
malcontent-,. He quarrelled with and wished to dispQsses.s his father. lie, 
in November last, collected a force of about 3,000 men, attacked the king’s 
troop.s at Toolseepore, took the king's guns, plundered the treasury, anti 
since then, having united his forces to the rebels of Nanpara, he is devastat- 
ing the country far and wide. 

General Outraw to Governjient of India. March 15, 1855. 

98, In the same proportion as the landholders are compelled to maintain 
armed followers to repel over-e.xactions on the part of the Durbar, are they 
driven to over-tax tlreir ryots to supply those retainers. 
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10. The reveiiiies are collectetl without system, by force of arms ; the .'Vmils 
are left to plunder uncontrolled ; the ryots have no security Irom npp\ession, 
nor redress for injustice. 


20. There is the same perpetual collision between the ctjllccUir., of the 
revenue and the I.andholtlers. The troops of the collectors, withniit discipline 
and with little and uncertain pay, prey upon the pco])lc and depopulate the 
village.s they come near. The Zemindars, on being driven from their strong- 
holds or deprived of their estates, become robheis and murdei ers. 

23 The gre.it l.andholdeis li.ave .alisorhed the gieater part ol' the estates 
of their weaher neighbours, and employed their incre.asing rents in luainlaining 
large bands of aimed followers and building forts and strongholds, which 
enable tlicm to avitlistand the demands oftlic Stale. Their weaker ncighhoui's 
were tlie proprietors or holders of what are called the Khalsa or allodial lands, 
four-fifths of ivhich have now been .absorbed liy the great laudliohlei s, (who) have 
t.aken their lauds cither by fraud and collusion willi the local nullidvities, or by 
open violence, in utter contempt of such authorities. These Irindholders have 
converted large (|uaiititics of the most fertile lands into jungles uroiind their 
strongholds, some of them extending over spaces from ton to twenty miles long 
by from four to eight miles wide, into wliicli no man dares to enter wllhouL 
their permission, 

The surface of Oude, with the exception of llic belts orjimglo above dcsciilicd, 
is well cultivated, .and the soil is richer than in any of our own disiiuls. 


APPENDIX 11 

BRITISH lOiSrONKlBlLITY TOR THE MISCOVERNliIKNT 
EXTR.VCTh PKOJl ni'l'lCl.vr, COHRHSl'ONIlKXt’H 

GovEENOU-GBNERAr, TO KiKO OR UlJOR. FcbriMrv 1855, 

Tub Eiitish Clovemmeiit, innucueed by the obligation which many ye.irs 
ago it took upon itself in rehation to the people of Oude, uiin no longer lend ils 
countenance and .support to a Government whose existence is the fruilfnl .source 
of misrule, oppre.ssion, and misery to all who live under Us eoulrol. 

The other, and not less important obligation of (he treaty, the stipulation, 
namely, whereby hi.s Excellency bound the sovereigns of Oude to conform 
ever to the counsels of the British Government, and to e.slahlisli such a sy.stem 
of adniinislralion as should secure the live.s and properly of hi,s suhject.s, and he 
conducive to their prosperity, has from that day to this been utterly and system- 
atically set at nought. The misgovernraent of the country conlinuod unabated ; 
the landholders were exposedito the habitual e.xtotlionB of the farraers of the 
revenue ; the farmers of the revenue were aiilhorked to levy their clemnnds by 
the most violent and oppressive nreans ; there was no confidence in the integrity 
of the Government, no security that the fruits of honest industry, whether coin- 
inercial or agricultural, would he protected, and no assurance whatever that 
the wrongs and grievances of the people would be, even tardily, redicssed. 
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If llie Govenior-Gcneial iiei'iiiits Ihe coiilinuance of any flagiaiil system of 
inisgovcniment, which by treaty lie is empowered to collect, lie liecoiiies the 
participator in abuses which it is his duty to repress. And in this case, no 
ruler of Oiule can e.spccL tile Governor-General to incur a lesponsibility so 
TCjiugnant to Ihe principles of the British Government, and so odious to the 
feelings of the DritLsh people. 

(lOVJSRNOR-GENER.vr.’s MlNU'i'E. June iS, 1855. 

47. It i,s by these aids alone (the countenance of the Government of India 
.and tlie presence of its troops in hi.s dominions) that the .sovereigns of Oiide 
have been enabled for more than half a century to persist in their course of 
oppre.ssion and iiiisrnle. . . . Secure of the safety of his person— secure of the 
stability of hia tlirone — each successive luler lias passed liis lifetime careful for 
nothing hill, the gratification of his individual passion. . . . Were it not for 
tile support which the Government of India is known to be hound to afford 
tile king against all domestic as well as foreign enemies, were it not for the 
.coiisLiiuL pre.5ence of Hriti.sh troops at Lucknow, the people of Oude would 
speedily worl: (heir own clclivei-ancc, and would impose upon their ruler that 
effectual checlc of general revolt by whicli Eastern rulers are best controlled. 
, . . If our troops were withdrawn from Oiidc, the landholders would, in one 
niontli, marcli over it all and pillage tlic capital of Lucknow. 


APPENDIX III 

ON THE LOYALTY OF THE NUWADS OF OUDE 
IvKTR.'lC f S FRO.VI OFFin.tl, CORUli-iPONJIJiNCE 

(ircNiiR-M, OUTR.ut TO GOVERNOR OF lNt)i.\, March 15, 185;. 

24. I ilEuuvH no native sovereigns in India have lieen Ix'lter di.sposed lo- 
ward-s the British Government than they (the kings of Oude) have been, or 
iiave, in timc.s of difficulty, rendered aid to the e.vtent of their nhilily witli 
more cordiality or cheerfulness. 

Minute hy Governor-General. June i8, 1855. 

^S. Tlie rulers of Oude .... have ever been faithful and true in their 
adherence to the British power. No wavering friendship has ever been laid 
to tlieir cliarge. They have long ackowledged our power, submitted without 
a murmur to our .supremacy, and aided us as best they could in the hour of our 
utmost need. 

Note A. of Gener.vl Low’.s Minute of August 15, 1S55. 

So much lias been published in newspapers respecting real and alleged 
misrule in Oude during the last thirty years, with no one to write on the 
opposite .side and explain misstatements ; and it is, moreover, so frequent a habit 
on the part of many of my couiiUyinen who have never sojourned in native States, 
to lay the blame of all acts of violence that may occur in those States on the 
iudividiud native ruler at the head of it ; that it has occasionally happened, 
to my positive knowledge, that the kings of Oude h.wc been spoken, of in 
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linglish ‘jodcly as merciless tyiants. over tlieir own sulyccts, and as men wlio 
Iiad no feeling of gralitude for the protection or the forbearance of the IJritisli 
(lovenimcnl. Now, that sort of language is positively untrue, as regards 
eveiy one of the last live kings. They have sadly mismanaged their own 
affairs, f admit ; and I also admit fully that it has hecoiiie r[uite necessary to 
deprive them of all iniliticnl |)o\ver, hul Iheir general condtieL towards u.s', both 
as useful public allies of oiir Government, and as individual princes condueting 
liilsiness, ill a regular, attentive, couitcous, and friendly manner with our public 
fanctioniuie',, has been uiiusiially merilorious and praiseworthy ; and we have 
gained so many solid advantages from that coiulucl on the part of those kings, 
tliiit, in my opinion, tlie present king (if he shall sign Lhst treaty we propose 
to him), and his heirs and successors after him, are well entitled to must liberal 
treatment in a ]iccuniary point of view, after we shall have deprived them of 
the power, and dignity, and freeiloin, and wealth which herctoforo have 
belonged to their position as sovereign.s of Oude. 

It i.s not only tliat the kings of Dnde have never been liostilc to its in tlieir 
proceedings, and never intrigued against us in any way : they have abstained 
from every kind of coinmuuication with oilier native potentates, except openly, 
and llirougli the meiUiim of the British Resident ; and during our wars against 
our eiioiiues they have constantly proved to lie /raPy adirv and iui>st uiefnf 
allio.s to u3 ; they liave, again and again, forwarded large supplies of grain or 
cattle, ete., to our armies, with an alacrity that could not he exceeded by our 
own Ilritish Chiefs of Frovincest and during our wars iigain.st the Nepaiile.se 
and llurmese, the King of Oude lent us vi’iy large stums of money — no less than 
Utnc ci'iiies of rtiiiecs — when we were extremely in want of it, and could luil 
procure it elseulierc ; and even so late as in 1842, the grandfather of the 
present king suiiplied ms with fourteen lakhs of rupees, and his sou (the father 
of the pre.sonl king) supplied us with tliirty-two lakli.s of rupees, wliicli were of 
very great use indeed to Lord Ellenborough’s Government, in enabling him 
to push on and ef|uip General Pollock's army, to retrieve our disastom in 
Afghanistan. 


APPENDIX TV 

ALTERNATIVES OP TREATMENT OF OUDE AN.r) ITS 
IlYNASTA' ON TAKING OYER ITS GOVERNMENT 

MINUTK of GOVERNOR-GrCNJCKAt,. JiUH' tS, 1855. 

57 - Tiif.UE are four modes in which the inlerpo-sition of the Supreme 
Government may be proposed— ■ 

1st. Tile king may be re<iuireil to abdicate the sovereign poivor.s he has 
abused, and to consent to the incorporation of Oude with the Icrritories of the 
Ilritish Crown. 

ami. Ho may be permitted to retain his royal titles and position, but may 
be required to vest the whole civil and military administration of his Icitigflom 
in the Governnienl of the East India Company lor ever. 

3rd. Or lor a time only, 

4th, He may be invited to place the management of the country in the hands 
of the Resident, to bo carried on by the officers of the king, aided by selected 
British officers. 
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Minu'I'k or Sir Harnj.is l>EACf)CK. Aii«ini 1S55. 

I would not pluce the i-ciidue of tlie revenue (of Oude) nt tlie tUspo.-^nl of 
the lia.st India Company, but would leave it to be disposed of entirely for tile 
benefit of the people of the piovinec. 


Al’l'ENDlX V 

REASONS AND ARTICLES OK THE DRAFT TREATY 
PROPOSED TO THE NUWAB, FEBRUARY 1S5O 

Rhashns. — Whereas in the year 1801, a treaty was concluded between the 
East India Company and his Excellency the Niiwab Vizier Saadiit Alt Khan 
Bahadur, and whereas the 6tli Article of the said treaty requires tliat the ruler 
of Oude, always advising with and acting in confonnity to the counsel of the 
oftieers of the Honourable Company, shall establish in his reseived dominions 
such a system of administviUion, to be carried into effect by his own officers, as 
shall he conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, and be calculated to secure 
the lives and property oflhe inhabitants ; and whereas the infraction ol' this essen- 
tial engiigemeiiL of llie treaty by successive rulers of Oude has been continued 
and notorious ; and whereas its long toleration of such infraction of the treaty 
on the piud of the rulers of Oude has exposed the British Govcnimetit to the 
reproacli of having failed to fulfil the obligations it assumed towards the people 
of that couiUiy; and whereas it has now become the impciative duty of the 
British (lovci'iimcnt to take effcolual measures for securing permanently to the 
people of Oude such a system of just and beneficent adminislvation as the 
Treaty of iSoi was intended but has failed to piovide. 

Au't'tt'l.HS (summary) — 

I. The Itouourable East India Company lakes over sole and exclusive 
adminislralion of Oude, wilh full and exclusive riglit to its revenues, and 
engages tfi provide for the due improvement of the province. 

il. Ills Maje.sty and his heirs male in continual succession shall retain 
sovereign title of King of Oude. 

TIL And shall bo treated with coriosponding honour. 

IV, And .shall have full jurisdiction in hi.s palace and park at Litclcnoiv. 

V. .Slinll receive twelve ' lakhs per annum, and also three lakhs more for his 
palace guard. 

Vt. Tlie Honourable East India Company takes upon itself maintenance 
of all collateral membei.s of the Rny.al Family — heretofore provided for by his 
Majesty. 


Open to increase by three loklis if debired. 
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PROCLAMATION TO TUL PliOl'LE OK OUDE ON ITS 
ANNEXATION. KEllRUARY US56 

liY a treaty concluclcil in the year iSoi, llic I fonomatilu ICri.st liulia tiuiii- 
paiiy engaged to protect the Sovereign of Oudc agiiii.sl cvci’y foreign and 
domestic enemy, while the Sovereign of Oudc, upon lii.s part, Iioiind him.self to 
e.stabli.sli “ sucli a system of administration, to Ire carried into effect by his own 
offieer-s, as .should be conducive to the prosperity of lii.s .subjects, and calculated 
to secure the lives and property of the inhabitants.” The obligaliou.s which 
the treaty imposed upon the Honourable East fudia Company have becu 
observed by it for more than half a century, faithfully, constantly, and 
completely. 

In all that time, though the Hritish Ooveriuucnt has iUsclf been engaged in 
freiiuent wars, no foreign foe has ever .set his foot on tlie soil of Dude ; 110 
rebellion lias ever threatened the .stability of its throne ; British troops have 
been stationed in clo.se promixity to the king’s [ler.son, and their aid has never 
been withheld whenever his power was wrongfully defied. 

On the other hand, one chief and vital stipulation of the treaty lia.s been 
wholly disregarded by every successive ruler of Oude, and the pledge wliieli 
was given for the estahlishiuent of such a .sy.stcin of adiniiiistruliou its .shciuUl 
secure the lives and property of the people of Oude, and be conducive to their 
pro.spei'ity, lias, from first to Iasi, been deliberately and syslcraalically violated. 

By reason of this violation ot the compact iimdc, the British ttoverniiieiil 
might, long since, have justly declared the treaty void, .and iiiiglit have with- 
drawn its protection from the rnicr.s of Oude. But it has hitherto been 
reluctant to have recour.se to me.asures which, would be fatal to the power and 
authority ofa royal race who, whatever their faull-s towards their own subjects, 
have ever been faithful and true to their friendship with the English nation. 

Nevertheless, the British Government has not failed to laViour, during all 
that time, earnestly and per.severingly, for the deliverance of the people of 
Oudc from the grievous oppression and misrule under which they huve 
suffered. 

Many years liavo p.isscd since the Goveruor-Genoral, Lord IVilliam Bontinck, 
perceiving Hint every previous endeavour to ainoliorale tlic condition of the 
people of Oude had been thwarted or evaded, made formal decinralinii to the 
court of Lucknow, that it would become iiceciisary that he .should proceed In 
assume the direct management of the Oude teiritovies. 

The words and the menace which were then employed hy l.nrd William 
Beiilinok were, eight years ago, repeated in person hy I,ord Hardiiige In tile 
king. The sovereign of Oude was, on that day, solemnly liid remember that, 
whatever might now happen, “it would I)c manifcBt to all the world ” tlial he 
“had received a friendly and timely warning.’’ 

But the friendly intentions of Ihc British Ooverniiicnt have been wholly 
defeated by the ohslinucy, nr incapacity, or apathy of the viziers and kings of 
Oude. nisiuterested counsel and indignant censure, alternuting, through move 
than fifty ye.ars, with rejieatcd warning, remnn.strance, and threats, have all 
proved iueffectual and vain. 

The chief condition of the treaty remains uiiriilfincd, the pvowisc.s of the 
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liinj; lesl iiniieiformcd, and the people of (Jude are still the victims of incom- 
peteiicy, corruption, and tyranny, without remedy or ho]io of relief. It is 
notorious throughout the land that the king, like most of his predecessors, 
takes no real share in the direction of public affairs. 

The powers of government thronghont his domiuions arc for the most part 
abandoned to worthless favourites of the court, or to violent and corrupt men, 
unfit for their duties anil unworthy of trust. 

The collector.s of the revenue hold sway over their distiicts with uncontrolled 
authority, extorting tlie utmost payment from the people, without reference to 
past or present engagements. 

The king’s troops, with rare exceptions undisciplined and disorganized, and 
defrauded of tlieir pay by those to whom it is entrusted, are permitted to 
plunder the vill.uges for their own support, so that they have become a lasting 
scourge to the country they are employed to protect. 

Gangs of freebooters infest the districts. Law anil justice arc unknown. 
Armed violence and bloodshed are daily events ; and life and property are 
nowhere secure for an hour. 

The time has come when the British Government can no longer tolerate in 
Oude the.se evils and abuses, which its position itiider the treaty .serves in- 
directly to .sustain, or continue to the sovereign that protection which alone 
ujiholds the power whereby such evils are inflicted. 

fifty years of sad e.vpcrience have proved that the treaty of 1801 lias wholly 
failed to secure the happiness and prosperity of Oude, and have conclusively 
shown that no clFcctual security can be had for tlieielease of the people of that 
country from the grievous oppression they have long endured, unless the 
exclusive administration of the territories of Oiitlc shall be permanently trans- 
ferred to the Britbsh Goverumenl. 

To Lliat end it has been declared, by the .special authority and consent of the 
llonourahle Court of Diroctor.s, that the treaty of iSoi, disregarded and 
violated by each succeeding .sovereign of Oude, is henceforth wliolly null and 
void. 

Ilis Maje.sty Wajid Alee Sliah was invited lo enter into a new engagement 
whereby the government of the territories of Oude should be vested, exclusively 
and for ever, in the Honourable East India Company ; while ample provision 
sliould lie made for the dignity, affluence, and honour of the king and of his 
family. 

But his Majesty the King refused lo enter into the amicalile agreement 
avhieh was offered for hi.s acceptance. 

Inasnnich, then, as his Majesty Wajid Alee Shah, in common with ,ull Ins 
prcdeees.sov.s, ha.s refused or evaded, or neglected to fulfil the obligations of the 
treaty of tSoi, whereby he was bound to e.stablish within his dominions such 
a system of administration as should be conducive to tlie prosperity and 
happiness of his subjects ; and Inasmuch as the treaty he thereby violated 
has been declared to be null and void ; and inasmuch as his Majesty has 
refused to enter into other agreements which were offered to him in lieu of 
such treaty ; and inasmuch as the terms of that treaty, if it had been still 
m.aintained in force, forbade the employment of British oflicev.s in Oude, witli- 
oiU wliich no efficient system of administration could he established there, it is 
manifest to all that tlio Briti.sh Government had but one alternative before it. 

Either it must altogether desert the people of Oude, und deliver them up 
helple.ss to oppre.sslon and tyranny, which acting under the rostriotion of the 
treaty it has already too long appe.ared lo countenance ; or it must put forth 
its own great power on hclialf of a people for whose happiness it, more than 
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(ifly yeixis ^go, engaged lo interpose, and must at once assume In itself tlu- 
exclusive and permanent administration of the territories of Oude. 

Tlie IJritish ( tovernraent lias liad no hesitation in clioosiiig the latter 
alternative. 

Wliercforc, proclamation is hereby made tlial Ihc Cioverument of the 
territories of Oiide is herieeforlh vested, exclusively and for ever, in the 
Honourable East India Company. 

All Amils, Nazims, Chucldudars, and other .servants of the Durbar; all 
officers, civil and military ; the soldiers of Ihe Stale ; and all llie inhahilnnls 
of Oude, .arc required to .surrender, lienccforlli, imjilicit and exclusive obedience 
to the officers of the British Clovornmnut. 

If any officer of the Dnrhar — Jageerdar, Zemindar, or otlier person— -shall 
refuse to render such obedience, if he shall withhold the payment of revenue, 
or shall olhenvise dispute or defy the autliority of the British GovernmeiiL, he 
shall be declared a rebel, Itis person shall he seized, atul his jageers or lands 
.■-hall be confiscalod lo the State. 

To those who .shall, immcdialely and quietly, submit thent.selves to the 
authority of llie Brilish Government, whether Amils or public officers, 
Jageertlars, Zemindars, or other inhahilanls of Oude, full assurance is hereby 
given of pvntcetioii, cottskkration, and favour. 

Tim revenue of the di.striets shall be determined cm a fair and settled basis. 

Tile gradual improvement of the Oude territories slinU be .steadily pursued. 

JiiBlice shall be measured mil with an e(|ual liand. 

rrotectiem shall be given to life and properly ; and every man shall enjoy, 
licnceforth, his just rights, willuml fear of molcstnlian. 


APPENDIX VII 

ON THE FEELING OF OUDE TO THE ENGLTfiU BEFORE 
ANNEXATION 

Minuth: of the Govhrnor-Gkneral. ///w iH, 11S55. 

27. TttoiKiii the British Kesielent has never been able to secure nny suh- 
atanUal and permanent reform in the adrainistnition of the Oude Government, 
he sometimes interpose.s successfully in individual cases, to relieve siifforing 
and .secure reclre.ss for wrong.s : and the people .see that he interferes for no 
other purpose, s. . . . The British character is, in consccptence of these 
effort-S made by the Resident lo secure their protection and redress, respected 
in the remotest jungles and villages in Oude, and there is no part of India 
where a European gentleman is received ninong the people of all classe.s 
with more of ldnclnes.s and of coiirlesy than in Ontlo. Jle is treated with the 
.same re.spect and courtesy in the most crowded streets of the populous city of 
Lucknow. 
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AlMMsNDIX Vlll 

CONCILIATORY TKICATMKNT OF FFOIM.R KNJOlNia) 0\ 
THE AJSrNKXATION 

GOVUKNOR-GUNKIiAl.’S MlN'UTK Ol' jANtlAUV 1 5, 1^56., 

rf). I r is iiaUuul to expect that dislike will be fell, and lhal nppiisiliiiii will 
he made to the intended transfer of the Oovcrninent of Oiule by oflieers, 
nobles, and others (if the Court of I atclinow whose petsunid interests, con- 
sideration, and official position ai-e likely to be aficeted by the change, ft 
must obviously be onr policy to coneiliatc all such oiiposition. 


APPENDIX IX 

INSTRUCTIONS RE.SPECTINC Title SliTTl.KMEKT Dl' I.ANN 
TiF.VUNUK 

LrCTTER FROM 'Hlli GOVKUNOR OF INDIA TO ('tENKRAI, OUTUAM 
OF I'TcimUARV 4, 1856. 

12S. OliJKCTs ill view will be facilitated by the early adoiiLion of uleaMU'ts 
to conciliate the minds of all persons whose interests or personal eoiisideriitioii 
maybe affected by the dissoUition of the cxistiiiK (lovernmonl, luitl yon are 
aiuhoriiied to use your discrolioii in friviiiR such assurances and hnhlinn out 
such advantages as (withoat imposing any undue burden upon the Sliitc) will 
tend to reconcile the minds of inriucntinl persons in Ouilc lo tlie intendcil 
transfer of the powers of flovaniinent, and yon will suggest the ainimnt imd 
the mode of provision which you may consider suitable. 

g. Kvery means should bo taken lo give cmploynieul lo the imlivoM ol 
the province, and every eiicaunigement should he held out to them to luiceiil 
it. Many of them will be foiind able, no doubt, lo midortake the duties 
which devolve uiioii the highest classes of nmivc functionaries, 

125. You will doubtless rccogiiijc the necessity of absorbing in the (Jiulc 
irregular force and the military and districi police, as many of the soldiers of 
tlie king’,? army as may he round fit for the duties that will ho rciiuired of 
them. 

l.KT'l'HR KRO.M THE GOVKKNCIR (IK INDIA TD (IUNKRAl, OUTKAM 
OK I’miRDARV 7 , 1856. 

14, The (district O/licers) must at once prucced (u (he fonuatioii of a 
nummary settlemeul of the land revemio. The sell Icmetil should In' made, 
village by village, with the partic.s actually in pnssession, but without any 
recuguition, either fornud or indirect, of tlieir proprietary riglils. The term of 
(he .se( dement should he fixed for Ihree yeans certain. V'ou will take care to 
impress upon the Finauoial Commissioner, and through him upon all the 
officers subject to bis authority, tlie great importimce of making llu; asscssineiUs 
modevatQ, and, so far as that may be praclicable, mpvahlc. 

31 . The administration is to be cmiduntcd ns nearly as po,sail)le in 
Aonforiniiy with the ,sy,steni which has been introduced in the I’linjab. 
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38. (lovernraetU is lo show its respect for existing lights by confmiiing 
find maintaining all grants for which sufficient authority can be produced and 
estahlished. 


APPENDIX X 

LORIJ STANLKY’S DESPATCH OE OCTOBKR 13, 1858, 
REVlIfaVINd. THE TREATMENT OF OUDE AFTER THE ANNEXATION. 

To Tllr. KKIUT HOKOlTRAIlI.r. 'IllH Got URNtUt-UENKltAI, OF ImuA 

IN Council. 

I, Mv Lord, 

Tllli Ia.st despatch, adrlrc.s.sccl to your Ciovernmciil, on the genuriil alTains uf 
Oude, was dated nn December 10, 1856. At a subsequent period, a dc.spalcli, 
reviewing consideiably in detail all iheprincipal incidents of the a(lmiiii,slration 
of the province during the Commissionci.ship of Mr. Coverley Jaclcson, was 
under preparation by the Court of Directors of the East India Company, when 
the disturbances in the North-West Province of India, lo whicli the peculiar 
circuinslances of Oude naturally imparted e.xlraordinary local vimleuce, 
rendered many of the remarhs, which it was proiiosetl to make on the stale of 
the country and the ])rogrc.ss of British rule, allogelher tmsuilerl to the altered 
clixamstaiices of tlie times. 

2. The despatch above noted was written under the not iim’ensonablc hope 
that the favourable appearances, which vvere indicated in the earlier months of 
our administration, would, under the progress of lime and clrcumslances, 
continue to satisfy ihe expectation of the British Government. But this hope 
has been disappointed, and it has now become the duty of that Goverament to 
con.sldcr in what manner, if at all, the dhsaslrous events of 1S57, as far as they 
were connected with Oude, are to be atti'ibutecl to, or could liave been averted 
by, the measures of your Government, or the acts of the local officers, during 
the fir.st year of your administration of the Province. 

3. In puisiiance of this object, I propose to consider firstly, wliether there 
was any failure Lo give effect to the Ixmovolenl inlcnlions declared in your 
letter of instructions of February 4, 1856, wherein you insist on the duty of 
adopting measures to conciliate the minds of all persons, whose interests or 
personal consideration may be affected by the dissolution of the existing 
Government j and .secondly, whether there was on your part, or on that of the 
chief local functionaries, .any ni^lect of those wise precautions, which it is 
necessary to ob.serve, during a period of transition from one system of govern- 
Tiienl to .another, when men’s minds are naturally unsettled by sudden changes, 
and designing persons are always ready to lake advantage of the imperfect 
organization which necc.ssarily distinguishes the first inlrodnction of a new 
administrative system and the cmployraenl of a new administrative agency. 

4. The po.sition of the former Sovereign of Oude, after his country had 
been proclaimed a British Province, demands the earliest consideration. In 
their despatch of December 10, 1856, the Court of Directors confirmed your 
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pnjpo'.il lo spuIc upon dcposwt Kini; of Oiule, an nmiual 

]K'nsiun ol Uvi'lvc lakhs of rupees, and lo leave him in Uic enjoyment of the 
Royal Title lor tlie i-eraainclcr of his life, with jurisdiction witliin tlie Palace 
and Royal Paiirs of Liieknoun lie refused, however, to cider into any aiTange-' 
incut with your Govcrnincnt, and having fixed his residence in Calcutta, he 
dcspalclieil lo Jiiifilaiid a dcpulation, consisting of his inothei, his son (the 
“ IIcii-ApparenI ”), and his brother, General Seciiildiir irnslimut (with a 
luiinci'oiis retinue), and instructed them to endeavour lo obtain, in tliis country, 
the reslituiiun of his iilieriiited territorial possessions. Yon assured tlie king 
that the meiiibeis of bis family would meet with .a respectful recepticin in 
I'lngland, and it appears that everything, which circumstances permitted, was 
done by the Court of Directors to justify this assiiiiujce, 

5. Respecting your stihsequenl proceedings towards the King of Oude, it 
is matter of notoriety, that shortly after the outbreak in the North-West 
Province, you caused IVajid Ali and some of his principal dependants lo be 
aii'cstcd and detained prisoners in Fort William. Of this measure no just 
opinion can be derived from the information which you have fonvaidcd lo 
Ifnglaucl, Vou are desired, therefore, lo report with as little delay aapossihie 
whether the ariest and confinement of the king have been merely measures of 
precaution, or whether you were moved to this course by any knowledge, or 
tiny fcasunsable suspicion, of his having been concerned, either directly or 
indivocLly, with the defection of the native army of Bengal, or with the 
iiisligiition of revolt in Oiiflc, or in any other province of India. 

S. On I he departure of the king for Cnleutta, a large number of members 
of the Royal Family of Oudo necessarily remained in the different palaces 
of Lucknow. The utmost consideration was due to the position of the.se 
uirfortimate persons. Any sudden or violent removal from the asylum in 
whieli they dwelt, during the existence of Ihe native Guvernmenl, would have 
iicen move than ungenerous ; it would have been ciaiel. It is staled, however, 
by the e.x-king of Oudo, in a memorial which was forwarded to you, in 
January 1S57, that little or no regard was paid lo the situation, even of the 
ladies of his family, who wore rudely driven from their former homes, and, 
although there is doubtlc.ss exaggeration in these statements, it is po.s&ihle 
that in the aiTangcments made for tlie appropriation of the public building.s of 
Lucknow to administrative purposes, there may not have been in all cases that 
consideration shown fur the helpless position even of the female ineniber.s of 
tire Royal Family suddenly deprived of their legitimate protector, that would 
have become a great and generous nation, after such an assertion of its power- 
over a weaker Stale. 

7. Ills only in your letter of June 17 last, received since this de.spatclr was com- 
menced, that yon have afforded any information respecting the manner in which 
the Oiule Cmnraissirm dealt with the stipendiaries of the king, of whom tiicre 
was a large number in Lucicnow, inolutling many iircmbers of the Royal Family. 
It now .appears that up lo the beginning of March 1857, more than twelve 
niontlis after the annexation of the province, the stipends had not been paid. 
During that protracted period, therefore, many influential persons must have 
been reduced to great pecuniary straits, with all the humiliations attendant on 
such a state. It is difllcull Ur mrder.sland what circumstances can have rendered 
such a delay in the pevfornr.ance of what was one of the first dirties of the 
British Government, after the removal of the native Sovereign, either an un- 
avoidable Of a justifiable omission. Whether the stipends were actually paid 
before the outbreak at Lucknow, does not appear from the papers received, 
Init even if the adjustpient had actually taken place, the previous delay was as 
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conspicuous for its ii)i])olicy as for ils iiijuslice, and there is little room in doulri 
that it did much to embittorthe feelings of the upper classes against a flovorii- 
iiicnt apparently so neglectful of the welfare and the respectability of those 
wliom cireiunstances had placed under the ininieiliate protection of the Slate. 

S. In one inipoilant respect, however, you appear to have given early con- 
sideration to the position of the privileged cl.asses. The attention of the Chief 
Connnissioncr and of your (iovermnenl was direcled towards the mode of 
legal procedure to be adopted lowards the niemliers and espeei.ally towards 
the ladies of the Royal Family. Laudably desirous of sparing their feelings, 
the. Tudiclal Coiumissiouer proposed that an authorized list of persous en- 
titled to claim exemption frmn ordinary processe.s on tlic .score of their higli 
rank should be prepared, and that all cases in wliich such persons were con- 
cerned should be tried in a Special Court, presided over by the 'I’own Com- 
missioner, right of appeal being had to tlic Cliicf Commi.ssioner. On a full 
considemlion, however, of this proixrsal, you did not Ihinl; il advisable to 
establish a Special Court for privileged classes of the community. Hut, you 
directed that, instead of i.ssuiiig ordinary smnmon.ses for the appearanco of 
such persons, letters couched in respectful terin.s should be .addressed to all 
meinhers of the king’s fiunlly, and transmitted through the .issessmenl agent to 
the Govcnior-Coneral when their attendance might be required in your couiLs. 

9. Be.side.s the niunerotis members of the Royal Ifamily of Oude, the annex- 
ation of the province must have grievously affected the iiitere.st.s of a large 
number of influeuli.al persons connected with Ihn Court, and Lire public dupavL- 
ments. In your letter to the Chief Commissioner of January 2J, ltl5(), you 
observe — “ It is natural to expect that dislike will be felt, and that opposition 
will be made to the intoncled tvansfet of the Government of Oude, by officers, 
nobles, and otliers at the Coiirl of I.iicknow, whose personal intoro.st,s, con- 
siderations, and oflkial opinion, are likely to be alTected by the change. It 
must obviously be our policy to conciliate all such opposition. The Governor- 
General ill Calcutta retpiivcs, therefore that you will use your cliscrel ion in 
giving such assurances and holding out such advantages as (willmut imposing 
any undue burden upon the State) will tend to reconcile the minds of in- 
fluential persons in Oude to the intended transfer of tlie powei’.s of Govern- 
ment ; ” and in your letter of February 4 of the same year, you again called 
tile attention of the Chief Commissioner to the duly of “reconciling the minds 
(if influential persons in Oude to the intended transfer of tlie power of 
Governmcnl. ” 

10, Bui tliere is little or nothing in the papers before tlie Council to lead to 
the belief that the consideration iiere spoken of has been sliown either for the 
welfare or for the feelings of the particular classe.s to which you referred. 
That mnny persons holding high offices, and deriving large emolumeiite from 
their offices in connection with the Court, and some who were cluvged with 
official duties at the capital and in the several di.stricts, must liavc been 
•suddenly deprived both of the wealth and of the influence appertaining to 
their position, was one of the immediate necessities of the change. The 
justice, in such a c.ase, of making liberal provision for all who are suddenly 
deprived of their offices by the introduction of a new system of government, is 
not more obvious than the policy of tlie proceeding. The rules, however, 
laid down for the granting of pen.sions and graLuitic.s to the servants of the 
late Government, ii-erc of such a character that the schedule you have for- 
warded oonlains the name of only one pcrison entitled to leceive a consider- 
able pension under them. And it is staled by the Financial Coraraissiouer 
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that “ a very large number of officers not coming within the rules for pension 
or gratuity have been excluded altogether.” There is too much reason, indeed, 
to fear that great h.ardship was inflicted upon, and much natural irritation 
excited among, the old servants of the Oude Government, who saw themselves 
everywhere supeiseded by native oITicials from the older provinces withaut any 
prospect of ever recovering the position they had lost, or of receiving just 
compensation for their losses. And it hs a source of siirpri.se .and dissatisfiic- 
tion that the peiiaions which were awarded to the Oiidc functionaries under 
these iiile.s were so tardily adjusted that m.any must have de&p.aired of receiving 
them at all ; and it is to be feared that a large number of pensons were reduced 
to absolute rvant by the delay of your ofllceis in examining and reporting upon 
their claims. The introduction of a new system of government may have 
demanded the empIoyinouL to .some extent of a difterent agency from that 
which yon found existing in the province, hut the tardiness with which your 
officers proceeded to afford relief to those whom the change had deprived of 
the means of subsistence, there is nothing to justify or to excuse. 

i r. With the disbanded soldiery of the native Oude Government it was also 
diffrcult to deal in such a manner as at once to afford just compensation to 
them for the loss of their means of subsistence, and to prevent their sudden 
dispersion from becoming a cause of disorder and of danger. .Sixty thousand 
soldiers in the pay of the late native Government were .suddenly disbanded, 
and in the new Oude levies and police battalions you could find employment 
only for a .small proportion of the number. To some part of the remainder 
yon determined to grant pensions and gratuities, and in accordance with in- 
structions contained in your letler of February 4, 185(3, to tile Chief Com- 
missioner, military committees assembled at the differeuL large slalion.s to 
investigate the claims of the disbanded soldiers. These claims were fully 
examined and reported upon, and dealt with in accordance with the 127th 
paragraph of the above-mentioned letler of instructions. Taking into con- 
.sicleration the large number of men to whom these pensions and gratuities were 
to be paid, Llicy were, perhaps, fixed upon as liberal a scale as your finances 
could bear, but they were scarcely of a nature to satisfy men thius suddenly 
thrown out of employincnl, Twenty-five years’ service was the minimum 
period qualifying a soldier to receive even a pension equal to only quarter of 
Ilia pay. All men having served for a shorter period, not less than seven 
years, were to receive gratuities ranging between three months’ and nine 
month-s’ pay. Under the discretion allowed to the Chief Commissioner, he 
properly transgressed in some special cases the general rules submitted for his 
guidance, by granting higher pension.s to deserving old officers, than those 
fixed by your Government ; and lie brought another class of claimants, not 
contemplated in these pension rules, under their operation, by conferring small 
pensions upon men of .short service who had been wounded, or otherwise dis- 
abled, in (dovcnimcnt employ. Other .small concc-ssioiis were made, showing 
a disposition on the part of the Chief Commissioner to give a liberal interpret- 
ation to your instructions. But, On the whole, it is not to be denied that 
under the operation of these rules, the compensation must, in most cases, have 
been inadequate to tire amount of injury necessarily inflicted upon the military 
class, as upon Goveniment servants of other descriptions, and that a very large 
number of persons trained to the use of arras, and habituated to the commis- 
sion of acts of lawlessness and violence, must have been let loose upon the 
country, with the means only of temporary subsistence, and with every dispo- 
sition to become on the first fitting opportunity the enemies of the State which 
had deprived them of their employment. 


Y 
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12. A question ofa dinerenl kind was pie.sented lo you in the setlicnumt of 
the landed levenue of the province. The in.striiclions wliich you issued to the 
Chief Commissioner in your letter of February 4, were brieily tliat .1 sum- 
mary settlement should be made with existing occupants for three years, and 
that the question of determining propricLaiy lights should, during tiial lime, 
be held in abeyance. Jiefore, however, these siimmiuy scttlenienls wcu' made, 
the duly of realizing the outstanding h.alaiiccs due lo Die Stale devolved iijxin 
the local Commissionera. In only one instance was the demand resisted. The 
Rajah of Tooiseeporew.asin ane.arstna large amount, and he refusctl to attend 
any summons, or lo make any arrangements for the payment of the Cioveuuuent 
dues. 

13. Altliougli this gieat landed prnpuetor was the only one of tlie powerful 
Taloolid.ns who openly rcsislcd the authority of the firitisli Croverunient 011 
your first assumption of the administration of Oude, he was, in all tlic genera! 
fealiups of his condition, a type of ills class. He had lieen long engaged in a 
stniggle against authority, which had exhaiisled his finances, and thus iin- 
poverishad he liad not the means of meeting his legitimate engagements with 
the .State. lie ii.td a large liody of .armed retainers, wlio were in arrears of 
pay, and were therefore levying contributions upon tlie .surrounding village.s, 
Tic liatl failed to contract a loan. His personal proiioity was of litde value ; 
and there appeared to you to be no means of realizitig the Govcrnmcnl dues. 
cxcejiL by the seipiostration of his c.slate. 

14. 'the measure was approved by the Chief Commissioner, and Mr. Wing- 
field, the Commissioner of liaraitch, wa.s authorized Lo carry it out. His great 
difficulty consisted in the large number of fighting men in the Rajah’s pay, 
whom tlicrc was little hope of dispersing wliile their master was al large. 11, 
was determined, therefore, as a preliminary uiea,sure, Lo .seize the person of the 
Rajah | a detaclunont of troops was placed at Mr. Wingfield's disposal, anti 
he effected, uitli great vigour and addtess, the capture of the Rajah, and einrietl 
liim a prisoner to Jtulrampore. Then tlie armed followers nf the Tatoohdar 
tendered tlicir sulnnission, and having received graluities eneh act'ording to 
his respective claims, were cpiictly di-smissed. The Tool-sceporc esLnti,', com- 
prising 1000 village.s, wtis declared lo be sequestrated during the period of the 
snnimary settlement, and the greatest readiness Lo ohiain leases was sliown. 
“ Such,” observed Mr. W'ingficld, “is Ihe sense ofseciiiity now fell.” 

15. ft appeared tliat a difference of opinion existed between the Judicial 
and the Financial Corami.ssionera regarding the case of tliis man, the Judicial 
Ca]nini.ssionev being of opinion llial lie could not justly he Irealed as a tle- 
faulter. Wlialever opinion might be etilcrlaincd upon thi.s pciiul, il aiipeurs 
that ills inability lo meet the demand.s of the pew Govemmenl arose out of a 
state of things antecedent lo onr a.ssumption of the administration, ft was tlie 
almost necessary result of the misrule which constituted the grouiid,s of that 
as.siimplioh. Il would, therefore, liave been sounder policy, as it would llave 
been just in principle, lo have taken into consideration the oirciimsitmce,'! to 
which we refer, and to have been lenient towards the pecuniary failures of 
those whom we found on our assumption of the Government to lie willioiit the 
means of meeting their engagements. 

16. The information now before me relating to the summary setilemcnl i,s 
scarcely sufficient to enable me to pronounce any decided opinion mi its merits. 
In your letter of February 4, 1856, you instructed the Chief Commissioner to 
direct the different officers under his superintendenoB, as soon as tltey had 
organized provisional establishments, “al once to proceed to the formation of 
a stimmaiy settlement of the lancl revenue, and simultaneously the revival and 
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oi'Kinization of Ihc village police. The selllemenl,” il was added, “ should 
he made village hy village, with the pai'ties actually in possession, hut without 
any recognition, either formal or indirect, of their proprictaiy right. The 
terms of the .settlement should be fixed for three years certain, and it should 
be added that it will remain in force and binding on those enteiing into 
engagements beyond that period, until another bcttleiiient, whether summary 
or regular, shall ha made.” 

17. Having thus exphained the nature of the summary settlement, you pro- 
ceeded, in very proper terms, to impress upon the Chief Commissioner, and 
through him upon the district officeis, “ the great importance of making these 
a,sse.ssments moderate, in so far as that may be practicable.” “And,” you 
added, “you will require him (the Financial Commissioner) to furnish you, a.s 
soon as possible, with a brief statement of these summary settlements, ia order 
to enable the Government to arrive at an approximate estimate of the revenue 
wliich the province of Oude may be expected ultimately to yield, a.s well as 
of that which will be immediately available for purposes of the ndmiiristmtion, 
and the liquidation of other demands, which will be properly chargeable to it.” 
Eut it does not appear that, up to the time of the outbreak at Lucknow, any 
.statemonl regarding the .summary settlement had been forwarded to your 
'Government. 

iS. It is to be gathered, however, from certain minutes of the Financial Com- 
missioner, Mr. Gubbins, forwarded by that officer to the Court of Directors, 
as well as from a letter received from him, lliat in many parts of the country 
the assessments wore made, in the first in.stance, at too high a rate, that he 
ordered their reduction, .and that their reductions had been carried out by the 
di.strict oflioer.s, before the outbreak, to the great satisfaction, as it is alleged, 
of the people. 

tp, A (luestion not less important than that of the rate of as.sessnient is 
that of the parties with whom the settlement was made. The general ten- 
dency of the in.structions issued to the Chief Commissioner in your letter of 
February /[, was to impress upon the officer's of the Oude Commission the 
expediency of making the settlement as luueli as possible in accord.rnce with 
the !,y.stcm which had “brought the North-West Province to estate of un- 
e.xampled prosperity,” and the Commi.ssionei'.s were especially instructed “to 
improve and consolidate the popular institutions of the country by maintaining 
the village Coparcenaries, and adapting our proceedings to the predilections 
of the people, and the local laws to which they vverc accustomed.” Audit 
appq.ai's to mo, from such information as I have before me in a .scattered frag- 
mentary sbape, that the revenue officers in Oude, intent upon giving efl'ect to 
these instrnclion.s, and laudably anxious to promote to the utmost the welfare 
of the groat body of the agticullural classes, were not sufficiently regardful of 
the interests of the great landed proprietors, or aware of the dissatisfaction 
with which that class in the North-West Vr-ovince had been inspired by our 
procecding.s there, but did in many instances ignore their acquired rights, pud 
overlooked them altogether in the three years’ suraraary settlement, although 
unquestionably persons “ actually in j'tossession ’’ at the time of the annexation 
of the country. 

20. This wa.s undoubtedly an error. Many of these large landholders may 
have obtained passession of tlrese holdings by meaits of violence and of fraud. 
But the British Government was not responsible for this, and as, by abstain* 
ing from summary interference with the existing state of things, you made no 
constructive promise to prolong it beyond the period of the summary 
settlement, it would have beenhetterto tolerate foratime the possible injustice 
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which you found in existence, than, by the intiodiiction of sudden changes, tn 
inctic llie risk of originating injustice of your own. 

21. On a deUhevate survey of all the proceedings above noticed, it is ini. 
possible to resist the conviction that the intentions of your Government to con- 
ciliate all classes of the community weie, cbpccially in rc.spect to the most 
induential classes, fin.strated, partly Iry the ciicmnslances of our position in 
Oude, partly by tlie insiifiicicncy of the moans iircsciilied for the .soltlcnient of 
the country, and paiily by the remissness of the agents emiiloycd by you to give 
effect to your measures. 

22. It was the natural tendency of the introduction of ilritish rule into llie 
Province of Oude to embitter the feelings of these influential classes againsl Ike 
British Government ; lii-slly, the nobility of Oude ; secondly, the imlilic func- 
tionaries of the native Govcinmcnt; thirdly, the military classes; foiullily, 
the territoiial aristocracy. But much of this bittcrne.ss might have hceu 
allayed hy a more judicious and considerate course of procedure Ilian that 
which was adopted, and it is with much regret that T find myself compelled to 
record my opinion that the Oude Commissioner was in the important inslancos 
above-noted injurion.sly precipitate whore caution and dcliheralion were n!(|uiveil, 
and that ivhcrc proniptilude w'.i.s dciiwnrled there was in some iininnix's culpable 
delay. 

23. It ia desirable now to examine the precautionary measures to which you 
resorted to diminish the dangers of any possible opposition which niighl be 
offered to the progress of your rule. It was nalural that the very peaceable 
mariner in which the Govcinmcnt wa.s .sii/lci'ixl to pas.s md of the hands of 
the native .sovereigns of Oude should have beguiled you into a belief in the 
perfect security of your position. Confirlent th.at the change would hi' benc- 
licia! to the people, you belicvcil that these hcnefits wonitl be generally aji 
predated, and that any large display of niiUtary force in the country would 
be a praclicat denial of your faWi in the blessings coiWeiTccl upon it by the 
intervention of the paramount State. You therefore con.sideved a single weak 
regiment, witli one battery of artillery, a suftlcienl Ifurope.au force for the 
maintenance of tranquillity in Oude. There was no reason nt tlial time to 
doubt the fidelity of the native army, and it was not unreasonable to trelicve 
that the formation of small movable ccihimn.s, upon the .I'mijalr .sysleni, ready 
to move from different points at a niatncnl’s notice, would meet the require- 
nient.s of the province far more elfecltially than more cumhron.s boilic.s of 
troops without the same facility for prompt operation.s. 

24. If there was a prolrability at that time of the British ti'onps heing 
engaged in internal warfare, it was for the suppression of .some pos.sihlc 
rebellion on the part of the grc.at landholders of Oude. You were well 
aware, on first entering upon the .administration of the province, that one of 
the greatest obstacles to its interaal tranquillity, under the native Unvermneiil, 
had been the occupation by the great Talookdars and other terrilorinl chiefs 
of numerous fortified place.s, and lire entertainment by thoni of large bodies 
of armed retainers ; a condition of things which often enabled them tn defy 
the officers of the native Govemnient. It is stated that in Soptembar 1856, 
the number of fortified places held hy the great landholders and other in- 
fluential persons in Oude amounted to 623, of which 331 were in good repair. 
Although only a small proportion of these was said to have guns mouutod in 
the embrasures, it was known that many more had been tbus defended before 
our assumption of the Government, and that a considerable number of piccc.s 
of ordnance had been buried or otherwise concealed, wa.s a probable con- 
jecture, the truth of which subsequent events have confirmed. The ex- 
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peiliency of levelling these forts, or of olheiwise rencleiing them incapable 
of resistance, at the eailiest possible date, ivas stiongly insisted on by'tlie 
Judicial Coramissioner. In the meanwhile, he recommended that a pro- 
clamation .should be ihsuod requiring the suriender of all guns and military 
Mores, and declaring that the retention of any such munitions of war after a 
certain date should he pionounced an offence against the Stale, puni.shable as 
a misdemeanour. Tlie Chief Commissioner concurred in tlii.s recomraend- 
ation, and witliout previously obtaining the sanction of your Government, 
issued a proclamation demanding the siiiTcncler of all tlic aitillery iu the 
pos.session of individuals, and declaring the retention of any pieces of ordnance 
or any military stores, after October i, to be illegal. In obedience to this 
order a large iiumher of gun.s wore surrendered (the value of tlu’ metal being 
accounted for as so much revenue paid to the State), and it is not stated that 
the demand gave offence to die Talookdars. That many guns, however, and 
probably the most serviceable ones, were still retained in concealment, Iraried 
in the earth, briclccd uji in walls, or concealed in the jungle, until brought out 
after the disorganization of the country by the military revolt, there is much 
reason to lielieve. 

25. It is certain that the existence of large Ixidies of armed retaineis, in the 
precarious pay of the great landholders, must have been very ho.stile to the 
general peace and tranquillity of the province. It doe.s not appear, except in 
the case of the Kajah of Toolseeporc adverted to above, that the disbandment 
of these levies liad been effected previous to tire outbreak of the revolt. Ad- 
vantageous, bowevor, as it might have liccn to break up lhe.se corp.s of nn- 
di.seiplined soldiery, .sinnillaneotisly ivith tlie gradual intiodiiction of some 
measure to facilitate their einploynient in peacefirl pursuits, it is by no means 
certain that the sudden dispeision of coasidcrable bodies of armed men would 
not have been a remedy cvcir worse than the disease. In such a state of 
society, to discharge a soldier is often to make a bandit, and it would be not 
unreasonable to expect, that upon the first appearance of a gencr.rl convulsion, 
the di.sbanded retainers of the great landholders, either returning to their old 
masters, or placing themselves under new leaders, would fight upon the side 
of our oiremies with animosity, strengthened by the rcmemhrances of the 
injury which they considered had been inflicted upon them hy the British 
Government. 

26, Still more important even than this was the rpieslion which arose re- 
garding the general disarming of the people. Tltis measure was suggested by 
the Judicial Commissioner, and the Chief Commissioner, though with some 
rjualilication, approved lire suggestion. On a subject of so much importance, 
however, he desired to have the largest amount of information. He invited, 
therefore, an expre.ssion of the opinion of the District Commissioners, and they 
(with one exception) were adverse to the proposal. Colonel Goldney, whose 
previous experience in Scinde and the Ihiirjab entitled his opinion to he re- 
ceived with particular respect, indicated in a very forcible manner both the 
difficulties in the way of the accomplishment of such a measure, and the 
inherent objections to it if accomplished. On a review of all the opinions 
expressed, and all the arguments advanced, you came rightly to the conclusion 
that it would not he desirable to attempt a general disarming of the peojrle. 
In the Governor-General’s minute of September 17, 1S5G, tire arguments 
whichjhen forced themselves upon his mind are recorded at some length. In 
the then existing circumstances of the times, they were such as uaUiraliy 
sugge,5ted themselves to you. The expediency of disarming the people of the 
.Punjab, and the success which attended that measure, furnished in reality no 
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argumetil in favour of a similar measure in f )iirle. In Uie Punjab, the wailil;e 
habits of the peojile, and the anibitious chai-acter and military talent of some 
of the chiefs, rendered aimed deinoiistiations on a large scale not improbable 
events, so long as the benevolent inLenlioii.s ol tliG new Government and the 
eventual advantages of the cliango were imperfectly understood by the Sikh 
nation. Tliat nation had been in arm.s against us. It had invited the contest 
by invading our borders, and had many Limes met the Hritish aimy witli 
despoiate coiirago in the field. But Glide had become a province of tlie 
Eritisli emiiiie, not by armed conquest, but by the peaceful, imresiated as- 
sertion of the power of the paramouut State. You had reason indeed to 
believe tliat the great majority of the people were grateful for (heir lilieration 
from the inseemity neccs.sarily resulting from continued raisiiile. No lebelliou.s 
movement against the new Government had taken place, none was antici- 
pated, and it was considered tliat the personal affrays and acts of individual 
violence, which liad been so frc(|ttent under the native Government of Oiide, 
might be giadiially suppressed by some extension of the severity of llie 
ordinary penal enactments, such as a law decreeing transportation beyond the 
.seas, a puniahment viewed with mysterious horror by dwellers in an inland 
province. 

27. It was impo.ssible, too, to consider the question of tlic disarming of tlie 
population, without some icfcrcnce to the fact dial Oude had long been the' 
principal nursery of the Bengal army. There was, at that time, no reason to 
believe that the habitual use of arms by the people, from whicli so large n 
number of British vcL-uiits were drawn, would do otherwise than conlrihute to 
the slicugth and security of the Kritisli Inili.an empire. 

28. On a review of all the opinions expressed by the chief functionaries in 
Oude, and after full consideration in council of all the arguments adduced by 
the Govevnor-Geneial, I do not hesitate to declare my o]iiiiion lhat you were 
justified by the infurmation then before you, in reftising to sanction either the 
general disarming of the people or the passing, except with local rcstrlulion',, 
of a law against the carrying of ann.s ; and it is at least doubtful whether any 
attempt to carry out such a measure would have been attended with general 
.succe.>is. Even if no opposition had been oflered, and from .some classes of Iho 
popnlation it was to be expected, concealment wraihl have been so general 
that the offensive powers of the people in any season of general diBlurhance 
would have been but little diminished by the allempL. Yini bad not force 
readily at your di.sposal to enable you to carry out such a lucnsurc as one of 
military coercion, and a.s a mere magisterial enactment it would liave been 
evaded or disobeyed. 

2g. All the circanistances above enumerated being deliher.ately weighed, it 
appears that although the local adminislralion did not .succeed in carrying out 
those ino.asurc.B of conciliation Lowarcks all classes of Ihc conmumily which your 
Government had so wisely and .so justly urged upon the Oude Conimi.s.sion, no 
better re.sults would have been .attained, if you had endeavoured to secure the 
tranquillity of the province by' mere rigorous repressive mcMiires. However 
consistent such measures may be with the policy naturally observed towards a 
conquered country, or one that has been in relrellion, it cannot but he roracui- 
bered) that inasmuch as the paramount motive for assuming the Goverivmeni of 
Oude mis the jrromotion of the happiness of the people, it was e.specially the 
duly of the new administration to recognize existing rights, to be tolerant of 
ancient usages, and to pay regard to the habits and ftelitigs of all clas.ses of the 
community, however greatly they might be at variance with out own views, 
and opposed to the just principles of social polity. To .succeed in reforming, 
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tlic habits of a people it is necessavy, at the oiilsel, to be tolerant of much 
evil, anil to trust greatly to the efftciency of time, and the giowlh of inoral 
influence. 

30. The first circumstances of Biitisli admitiistration in Oiicle having llius 
been hi ought under review, the policy which it behoves you to adopt on the 
le-establisliment of your uutliority througlioul the province demands most 
deliberate con.sideralion . Tlie despatch of the Court of Directors of May 5 will 
liave made you acquainted with the spirit in which it is desired that you slioukl 
address youv.sclves to the great work of pacification, and it is probable that, on 
some at loasi of lire points to which your attention is now directed, you will 
have anticipated tuy inslruction.s. 

31, Your future proceedings towards the e.K-king of Oiide will he I'cgidatecl 
by cii'cum.stanecs, with respect to which the Council arc at present in uncer- 
tainty. But if the seizure and confinement of Wajid Ali were merely measures 
of piec.aution, not induenced by any knowledge or reasonable suspicion of his 
complicity in the hostile inovcnient against the British Government, it may be 
concluded tliut you will adliere to the resolutions already aimouncecl, to make a 
liberal provision for the remainder of the king's life. It ia not, however, con- 
sidered cle.slraldc, in the altered circumstances of the times, that the British 
(I'uvormnent should pledge itself to a continuance of the annual stipend of 
twelve lakhs, nr of any fixed amount to the successors of the present king. 
.Keccnl cvoiils have clearly indicated the expediency of leaving tlso decibiou 
upon this point to tire Government of the d.ay, which will act in accordance 
with the Itnowlodge of the new claimant’s character and conduct, ami the 
prohability of a large conimuiid of money becoming in his hands a blessing or 
a curse to himself and to others. 

33. The perpottiatioii of the kingly title is still more objectiorable. On a 
formor occasion the CouiL of Directors emphatically declared the grounds of 
their repugnance to the maintenance of sucli empty titular sovereignties as the 
king.ship of Delhi. And recent niiliappy events have strengthened the im- 
pression nf the impolicy, and in a large sense of the inluummity, of prolonging 
the existence of that which, however shadowy’ and unreal, is so likely to keep 
alive delu.sive hopes, to become a focu.s of intrigue and a rallying-poiiil of 
!, edition ; and thus to involve, not only the titular Sovereign himself, but large 
numbers of his adherents, in irremediable ruin and disgrace. Ou the death, 
Ihcrcrorc, of Wajid All Shah, whatever provision you may make for, and 
wlmtever privileges yon may bestow upon, liis successors, tlie titular sovereignty 
•should cease for ever with the life of the present nominal king. 

33. Tlie privileges above adverted to it will bo necessary to restrict. 
AlLhough the experience of half a century had clearly indicated, in the case of 
the titular Idngs of Delhi, the inconvenience of permitting them, in consider- 
ation of their former power and grandeur, to exercise sovereign dominion 
within tlia precincts of tlie Imperial palace, the Court of Directors were still 
cli.slnclined, on the deposition of the King of Otule, to depart from the con- 
siderate and indulgent policy wliich had been observed towards the sovereigns 
of the house of Delhi. You were therefore authorized to concede to the 
titular King of Oude similar jurisdiction within the palace and royal pleasure- 
grounds of Lucknow. But the events of tlie last year have painfully demon* 
.stvated, lli.at such a privilege may he abused in a m.auiier even beyond the 
previous conceptions of the most experienced, and that it would bu oulpabie 
ever again to place in the hands of a peasioned prince, the power of using the 
asylum afforded him as a shelter for conspirators and a refuge for traitors of the 
■worst kind. Whilst, therefore, it is right that every consideration consistent 
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will) a wise pu'caiilion should be shown for llie fallen fortunes of the es-king 
of Oude, it is incumbent upon the 'liritish (Jovcinmcnt to withhold the privilege 
which it was foiineily willing to grant, of independent jurisdiction within (he 
precincts of the palace, or rather staled bounds, even though il. should appear 
that Wajid All is guiltless of all complicity in the lebcUioiis proceedings which 
have inflicted so much injury on the country. 

34. Towiirds the ineinlrers of the Jioj'al fCnnuly of Oude you will cvercisc 
a becoming Hljerality. In llrcir last despatch on the affairs of tire in'oviiice, tire 
Court of Directors adverted to that part of the treaty originally proposed, in 
which it i.s stipulated tliat “ the Company shall take upon itself the maintenance 
of all collateral niemhers of lire Royal I'amily, for whom provision Is now 
made by the king,” and sairf they Jeft it to yonr (lovcrnincnt to decide what 
members of the Royal Family sh.all be snp])oiled out of the hereditary grant 
of twelve lakhs per annum, and what inenihers shall he brought under the 
provisions of the nbove-menlioncd article. T .see no reason for the with- 
drawal of these instructions, except where members of the Royal Family are 
clearly identified with the commission or connivance at some outrage upon 
humanity. I am willing that their claim should he considorcil with as much 
liberality as if the tr.anquillity of Oude had not been dislurlied. Simple 
hostility la not to he rcgavdctl as an ofl'cnce incurving the finfeituvc of all 
claims upon the favourable consideration of the British Covornment, In this 
view of the case, you will doubtless he disposed to act with becoming hut 
discriminating libciality towards tliese unfortunate persons, With such 
exceptions as are above noted, the members of the Royirl l^'amily may bo 
placed in possession of the Icgithuale stipends which they hud fttk enjoyed under 
the Ooverinncntof the late king, with such arrears ns maybe found to he due to 
them. The inode of payment, wlielher from the revenues of the province or 
from the pension of the king (.should he accept it), may bo left fur future onn- 
.siderntion and adjustment. 

35. On the re-organization of the administrative agency, greater regard than 
heretofore ought to he paid to the expediency of employing the natives of the 
proviueo in all departments of the executive Government. They may nut, in 
all re.spects, appear to he the best instruments to give effect to a nctv system 
of administration ; hut il is better for a time to submit to this inconvenience, 
and either to adapt our system at finsl to the agcnt.s at our disposal, or to 
wait until the agents can adapt themselves to the system, than that we should 
perpetually incur the rcpro-nch of usurping all the offices of the .State, and of 
t.-iking from the inhabitants of the province the bread which they were in the 
habit of earning and giving il to strangers. And even as regards tlic efilciency 
of the .administration, it is not certain that the native officials are more corrupt 
and more oppressive than tho.se who have been transplanted from tho older 
province.s into Onde ; and whether the great object of all administration, the 
happiness of the people, is more likely to be obtained by the employment of 
expert native agents from the regulation dislrict.s, under a numerous body of 
European .suiicrintendents, than by resorting to the agency which was found in 
use on the annexation of the province. 

36. There are few more delicate questions than that with which you have 
to deal, when you arc called upon to deckle in what manner to bring those 
privileged persona who, under an arbitrary native Government, have been 
exempt from ordinary legal liability, within the pale of the law, in such a 
manner as to .satisfy the requirements of justice without outraging the feelings 
of individuals accustomed to the enjoyment of peculiar privileges, uiulesirable 
as it is to perpetuate or to prolong the existence of privileged classes, .springing 
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froni llie stock nf extinct flynasties. I’o the pei-sons thus fivoui-ed the intended 
kindness is often praeticully injurious. Whilst it is an injustice to the community 
at huge, and a soiifce of emljarms'snicnt to tlie Government, there are neverthe- 
less conjiiijcliu'es injwliicli it maybe wise to incur the risk of these more remote 
inconveniences, for the sake of conciliating not only the inflncnlial few, but 
the more mnnerous class of persons who have leaint to venerate the ancient 
Ironses, with whose fortunes they have been associated, who identify their 
own honour and importance with that of their superiors, and who look with 
jealousy and icsciitnicnt on every measure which has a tendency to degrade 
the ancestral reputation of the local nobility. In cases where existing 
prerogatives and piivilege,s can be continued without any direct injury to 
humanity, they might pei'hap.s be granted to those who were found, on the 
anne.xalion of the country, in the enjoyment of special privileges, under a 
distinct nuder.slanding, that after death of the person to whom they had been 
originally granted, they are either absolutely to cease or to be open to recon- 
.sidcration. You might expediently take into your consideration the system 
fur the adjudication of .suits in whicli mcitrbers of tire privileged classes were 
concerned, intvodirced by the Honourable Mr. Elphiiistone into the countries 
comiuered from the Peshwah. 

37. It appears, however', that the greatest diflicirlly with which you will 
have lo contonrl, in your measures for the general pacification of Oirdc, will 
result front the large nutrthev of people whom you will find, on the re-assertion 
of your arrlhofity, rvitlront any itieaus of honest .strhsistettee ; starvirrg men are 
desperate men. IL is probable that many who have been in arms agnin.5t the 
British Govornmont have been incited to hostility simply by the hope of 
recovering the llvelihoocl which they had lost by tire annexrrtion of their 
country. To provide lhe.se people with profitable employment would bo to 
fli.sann them of their enmily against us. But it is impossible to overrate the 
diffiorrlty of forming any cotrrptehen.sive scheme, for the direction into peacefrrl 
•channels of the energies of 100,000 men, rrimiy of whom, lawless in their 
habits before the outbreak of the rebellion, have been rerrdered doubly so by 
a year of rapine and disorder. 

38. It is probable that tire re-or'gattiz.alton of lire police of the province may 
afford yon a fitting opportunity of providing for it portion of those who, ac- 
customed to military .service, have been thrown out of employment by the 
disirnr.dmoni of tire Oude army. Wlietlier, during the partial restoration of 
your authority, i( would he fouirct safe to employ in .such offices the natives of 
•the province, is, however, open to doubt ; brought into contact and communi- 
cation with their countrymen, many of them still hostile to the British Govern- 
ment, they would be less likely perhaps lo remain true to their employers than 
strangor-S from another province. It is pi-ob-able, therefore, that in the first 
imtance yon will be compelled to yield lo the necessities of the nrornenl, and 
form the local police corps chiefly from among the natives of other provinces. 
But this wilt doubtless suggest to you the expediency of finding similar em- 
ployment for the nalives of Oude in other parks of the country. It will be 
sound policy thus, as far as possible, to dissolve the material cohesion of hostile 
facts re.sulting from family ties amt local interests, and to place men beyond 
the reach of those inllircnccs which are most likely lo warp them from their 
allegiance to the British Government. 

39. In any schemes for the padficatiorr of the country, tlie e.xtension of 
agricrrlUrro, will necessarily enter largely into your consideration, arrd yoa will 
perlraps thus be able to provide lronour.ablc and profitable employment for 
many who are now compelled to earn a precarious Subsistence by qrre.s 1 .ionable 
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means. You will doubtless, on (he rcsLoialioii of youi' aiilhorily lluonghoul 
OluIo, find large tracts of uncultivated land, .some cnvt'i'cd with fuiesLs and 
jungles, the clearance of tvhleh tnighl he cncoiiingcd by advantageous giants, 
and when expediout oven by advances of money from the public tieasmy. 
Your great object will be to rai.se the hopes of the people of the .soil, to induce 
all classes of the ooiumnnity to identify the complete restoration of British rule 
with their own personal inicrc.sts; a judicious expenditure in this dircctinn 
will, in the end, prove the truest eeonoin)''. 

40. Towards tlic T.al(i(d;dars and other gre.it Iiuidlioldcrs of (fiidc you Imve 
•already entered upon a'comsc of policy which it is to he, hoped will, hy a 
fuller recognition of their aneieni rights, hring tlieni into allegianee to llie 
llritish Government. It will he iioccss.iry to destroy their forlillcd places, 
and to clear the jungles surrounding tlicMii, wliicii afford even Itcttcr defences 
than the walls of llieir sfrimgliolds. Bill in doing this, it is desirable that you 
should induce the landholder so to co-operate witli you, as to vender the 
destruction of their fortresses as little as possihle acatt.se of offence or a source 
of liuniiliution. You will of cniirsc exercise a diserimiiialing clemency oi- 
severity towards them, graduated in accordance with your Icnowledge of the 
pan lalcen hy tliont in llie rehcllion ; Imt as a general rule I would |irescrihe 
oblivion of pa.sl olFencus as the only guaraiilee of the cordiality of fiUaro rela- 
tions. You sv'ill endotivour hy wise and conciliatory personal explanations 
to make the intentions of your Governmcnl cloariy undci.stooil, anti not only 
hy the rc.storation of titeir ancient rights, but also by lilieral remissions or 
advances, facilitate the agricultural operations, svhich must have been greatly 
obstnicted by the recent di.sorganiicatioii of the cnimtry. 

41. To the general disarming of the province (with such oxception.s ns cir- 
cumstances may render expedient) you will cVnditless address yourself at an 
early period. Von will liave earned the tight to deal with Oiiile as a conquered 
country, and altliongli tlicre is no reason to consider that the general mass of the 
popiilation lias cvincetl any liostility to Britisir rule, there is more than enough in 
the circumstances noted in the despatch to indicate ,tlie nccq.ssaryconnection of 
sncU a nieasittc with the future Ivanquillily of the province. It is right, however, 
llint you should take into your consideration the propriety of giving to those who 
aarrondiir their ai-ras within a ccrlain time .adequate compensation for such loss 
of property. Tin’s will at the same time prevent the measure from injuriously 
affecting tlie well-disposed, and will a[)peal lo the solf-iniorest of llie ovii-diii- 
posed, who, by delaying the surrender of their arras, will not only forfeit their 
value, hut exfiosc them also to the infliction of such punishment as you may 
decree for disobedience. A.s has been before olworvcd, the great practical dilh- 
culty with which you have to contend in allempling to give effect to a general 
measure for the disarming of the people, is their dispo.sition to evade the opera- 
tion of the law by concealing their weapons. There is a nalural nnwlUingncst: 
on the part of men of all descriptions to bo deprived of their property, and a 
sword or a maiclilock is not Ie.ss an article of property Ilian a coolring-poL or a 
drinking-vcssel. But men will often sell wliat they will not give, and all hough 
in some cases the desire to retain their anus may not be dependent on tlie 
consideration of their money value, there is Tittle doubt that the promise of 
compen.sation ■will greatly increase tlie facility, and promote llie .SHCce.ss of the 
miciertakiiig. 

43. Bat altliongh the only hope of such a pacification of Oude as can be 
contemplated with any .sati.sfactioii is based upon Iho adoption of these and 
similar conciliatory measures, it is to befcarod that some time must necessarily 
elapse before you can dispense with the continual display of your mililavy 
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power. Moral iiiducnccs are .slow of opcralion, and wc can never conciliate 
tlic good foclingi of a people with such effect as when vve are demonstrably 
able lo cliaslise their hostility. I am .assured, however, that you will endeavour 
SI) lo stimulate the general confidence of all classes, hi the benevolent designs 
of the lliitish Govcinmcnt, as henccfotlh lo render active demonstrations on a 
large scido events of iiiiprohahle occurrence. 

Yours truly, 

S'l'.lNI.I'.Y. 


afi>1!;ni)Tx XI 

STR HENRY LAWRENCE’S ESSAY OF 1843, FORFXASTING 
THE EVENTS OF 1857 

Asia Iia.s ever been fruitful in revolutions, and can show many a dyii.isty 
ovcvtlirown by such small bands as, on November 2, 1S41, rose against our 
fovea at Cahttl ; and British India can show how timely energy, as at Vellore, 
Eenaros, and llartiilly, has iiut down iinich more formidable insurrections. . . . 
Diaseusion.s among our enemies has raised us from the position of commercial 
factors to bo lord-s over emperors. Without courage and discipline we could 
not thus have prevailed; hut even thc.se would have av.ailcd little had the 
cotmtry been united agiiin.st ins, and would now only defer the day of our 
dl.scomliliu'Q were there anything like a unanimous revolt. The same oatuses 
operated for our first success in both India and Afgh.anislan, and the errors 
l)y which we lost the laltov may any day deprive us of the former. 

Perh.aps our great d.angcr arises from llie facility wilh ivlucli tliese conquests 
Imvo been niada“-a facility which in both casc.s has betrayed us into the 
liaglect of all rccognined rules for military occupation. Our sway is that of 
the sword, yet everywhere niir military mean.s are insufficient. There is always 
some essential lacking at the very moment when troops are wanted for imme- 
diale service. If slore.s are ready, they may rot before caniage is forthcoming. 
If them are muskets, there is no ammunition. If there are infantry there are 
no niu.skct.s for them. In one place wc have guns without a man to serve 
them ; in another wc have artitleryinen standing comparatively idle, because 
the guns have been left heliiiid. 

To come to examples. Is Delhi or Agra, Bareilly or Kurnaal, Benares 
or Saugov, or, in short, any one of oUr important militaiy positions betfer 
prepared than Cabul was, should 3O0 men rise to-morrow and seize the town ? 
Take Delhi more especially as a parallel case. At Cabul we had the treasury 
and one of the commissariat forts in the town ; at Delhi we have the magazine 
and treasury within the walls. 

Now suppose that any morning 300 men were to lake possession of these, 
What would follow if llio troop.s in the cantonment (never more than three 
regiments) wore lo keep clo.se U> their quarters, merely strengthening the 
palace guards ? The palace .at DoIIii stands much as did the Bala Hi.ssar with 
respect to the city, except that the former 1ms not sufficient elevation to com- 
mand the town, as the latler did. What then would be the re.sult at Delhi, 
if tlia palace garri.son were to content themselves, as Colonel Shelton did, wilh 
a faint and distant cannonade from within their wails ; not even efFectually 
supporting the Idng's bodyguards, who had already sallied into the tovrti,. 
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nor even enabling or assisting tlic-in to Iiring oft' their fieUl-guns when ilriveii 
bach from llie city, but should suffer these guns to be abatidoned at the veiy 
palace gates, and there to lie? I,ct not a single effort he made to succour or 
bring off llic guards at tlic magazine or treasury ; give up evcrytliiiig lor lost ; 
suffer iinresialiiigly the conimunication Iretwceii tlic town and caiitonnieiil 
(almost precisely tlic same distance in both cases) to lie closed ; let all thi^; 
happen in Hindoostan on June 2, instead of among the Afghan innuutains on 
Novemher 2, and does any sane man doiil)l tliriL twciity-fotir lioiiis would 
swell tlie hundreds of rchels into thousands; and lliut, if Midi conduct on our 
]iart lasted for a weeh, eveiy jdonglisliarc in tlu' llelhi vStntes would be turned 
into a swortl? Ami when a sufficient force had been mustcretl, by bi'inging 
.Ifnroiiean regintenis from the hills and native troops from every ijuarlcr 
(wliich could not lie effected iviihin a month al the very least, or in tlireeat 
the rate we nuivod to the succour of Caiidahar and Jellahiliad), shouhl we not 
then have a mare difitcult game to play lluin Clive had at I’lasscy, or Welling- 
ton at Assayc ? We should then be literally striking for our existence, at the 
most inclement season of tlie year, witli the prestige of our name vanislicd, and 
tile fact before the eyes of imperial Delhi, that Die British force, placed not 
only to protect but to overawe the city, were afraid to enter it. ■ 

Hat the parallel docs not end here. Suppose tlie officer coimnamling at 
Mccnit, wlien called on for lielp, were to rejtly, “ My force is diieliy cavalry 
• and horse artillery, not the sort to be cflcctivo wllliin a walluil town, where 
every lionse is a castle. Ilcsides, Mcernt itself, al all times inuiulcL, is event 
now in rebellion, and I c.annot .spare my troops,” Suppose that from Agra 
and Umballa an aii.swer c.anie that tliey retiiiircd all the force they had to defoiid 
their own posts ; and tliat the reply from Sobathoo .and Kiissowloe was, “ We 
have not carriage, nor, if wo had, could we .sacrifice onr men Ity moving them 
to the plains id this senson.” All this is less than actually did happen in 
Afghanistan, wlien General Sale was recalled, and General Notl was urgently 
called on for succour ; and if all this should occur at Delhi, should we not linve 
to strike anew for emr Indi.an empire ? 

Hut who would atlrilmlc the calamity to the Civil Commissiemer at Delhi? 
And could not that functionary fairly .say to the officer commanding, "I knew 
very well that there were not only 300 desperate characters in the city, but as 
many thousatid.s — men having nothiiig to lose, .and everything' to gain, by an 
insurrection. You have lot them plunder the magazine and the treasury. They 
will, donbtles.s, expect .as little resistance chsewbero. A .single battalion could 
have exterminated them the first day, hut you let the occasion slip, and the 
country is now in a blaze, and the game completely out of my hantl.s. I will 
now give you all the help I can, all the advice yon ask, iiuL the Riot Act has 
been read, and iny authority has ceased.” Would the civil officer be blamed 
far thu-s aedng ? Could he be held responsible for the way in which the ont- 
bi'cak had been met ? 

I have cndcavonrcd to put the ca.se fairly. Delhi ks nearly as turbulent and 
unquiet a city as Cabiil. It has residing within its walls a king less tnie to ns 
than was Shah Shoojah. The Iiot wetither of India is more trying to us than, 
the winter of Afghanistan. The ground belween the toivn and cantonment of 
Delhi, being a long rocky ridge on one side of the road, and the river Jumna 
on the other, is much more difficult for the action of troops against an insurgent 
population Ilian anything at Cabul. At Delhi the houses are fully as strong, 
the street.? not le.ss defensible. In short, here as there, we occupy dangerous 
.ground. &rif, if we act with prudence and intrepidity, we shall, under God’s 
blessing, be safe, as we should have 'been, wiUi similar conduct, ///e/v, 
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3»uL if, uiiilor Llic uiijifurUiiKi lhal Ueis bcfullcu oiu’ ariuH, \vc content ouiselves 
with Ijlamitin tlio envoy, oi' even Ihe military authorities, instead of looking 
fairly and closely into the fonutlations of our power, and mimitely examining 
the system that eoiihl admit of such conduct as was exhibited in Afghanistan, 
not in one rase, but in many ; then, I say, we arc in the fair way of reaping 
another harvest more terrible thiin thal of Cabul. 

I’hc foregoing jiarallel has liecu drawn out minutely, perhaps tediously, for 
1 consider it impoiliuil lo slttiw lltaL what was faulty amt dangcroas in one 
quarlei- is not less so in anollier. 

I wisli, nioieover, to point onL that the mode of operation so pertinaciously 
slyled “ tlie Afghan .syslem,” and ciirrenlly linked with ilte name of the late 
envoy, as if, with all its errors, it liad originalcd witli /lim, is essentially our 
Jndiun s vitrm ; tluiL it existed with all its defects wlicii Sir William Macnaghlen 
was in his enuUc, and Houriahcs in our own provinces now that he is in Itia 
grave. .'\moi)g its errors are — moving with small parties on dislant points 
without support ; inerficient cominiss.n-iat arrangements j absolnte ignomnee 
on all tnpograpliical points ; and reckoning on tlie attachment of our allies (as 
if Ifimloo or Mnliomednn could love his Clirislian lord, who only comes before 
him us master nr tax-gatherer ; as if it were not a1)siu'd to suppose dial the cliiefs 
of I'tirmaii, Nepaiil, Lttlioro, and die iike could tolerate the power that restrain.s 
tluiir rapacious dcslrca and haliits, that degmdes them in dieir own and each 
citlier’s eyes). 

Men may dilTer as lo tlie soundness of oiir policy, but no one can question 
Us i'e.snlls, as shown in tlie fact of Ilydcr Ali twice dictating term.s at the gales 
of h'orl St, tieorge (Mailras) ; in the dis.asler.s that attended the early period of 
Ihe Nepiiul war ; in Ihe long slate of .siege in which Sir Ardiibakl Campbell 
was hold at Kiingooii ; in the frightful mortality at Arracan ; iu the surrender 
of General Maltliews ; in the aimihilation of Colonel llaillie’s detachmenl ; in 
the destraction of Colonel Mtmson’s force ; and in the attacks on die Resi- 
deiu'ios of I'onnah and Nagpoor. I’licsc tire ali maltovs of liistoty, though 
.Seldoiii praelicully renmnibered. .Still ics.s i.s it liornc in mind how little wa.s 
wanting lo .starve Cieneral Harris al Seringapatam, General Campbell in Ava, 
or .Sir John Keane in Aij;lmiiislan. Ail tlicse events have been diiiy recortlerl, 
llioiigh they have not witlilield us, on cacli occasion, from retracing our old 
errors, At length a calamity tliat we had often courted has fallen upon us ; 
but direful as it i.s, and wrecked though it has the happiness ol' numbers, we 
may yet gatliei- friiil from the thorns, if we learn therefrom liow easily an army 
is paralyzed tind punic-.strioken, and how fatal sucli prostration must ever be. 
If we read tiio lesson set before us, the wreck of a small army tnay be the 
beiicoii to save largo ones. 

Our chief clanger in India is from within, not from without. The enemy 
who cannot reach us with his bayonets, can touch ns more fatally if he lead us 
lo distrust ourselves, and rouse our subjects to distrust us ; and wo shall do 
his work for him if we .show thal our foraier chivalrous bearing is fled, that we 
pause to count the half-armed rabble opposed to us, and hesitate to act with 
battalions where a few years before companies would have been deemed 
siifftcienl, 

'fho true basis of Jlrilish power in India is oaon lost sight of, namely, a 
well-paid, well-dkciplined army, relying, from experience, on the good faith, 
wisdom, unci energy of its leaders. 

We forget th.at our army is composed of men like ourselves, qiiicfc-siglited 
and incpiisitive on all matters bearing upon their personal interests ; who, 
if they can ajipreeiate our points of superiority, are just as capable of 
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(letcctiiij; inir (lelidcncics, esjuxinlly any warn of niilitavy in- '-.nkl icily 

Ijcarlin;. 

At Cabnl wc lost an array, and wc Inst hOiiie cliar.ictcr wilh (lie hUi'nmmlinjT 
State, s. lint I liuld that by Tar our wor.s( loss was in the conlideiice of our 
iiiUivc .siildicry. licitcr hail il beou for our fame if our luirasseil (I'oops had 
rushed on llic ciieiiiy and iieiislieil to a man, than tlial surviviiiir Sepoys should 
be able to tell llie (ales llu'y can of wind lliey saw al Calml. 


AIM'ICNDIX XII 

TRANSLATION OF LKTTF.R FROM KAJAII MAUN SINtlll TO 
T’ALOOKDAR.S. Iki/M July 20, 1857. 

Titidtn arc many who, having become mdependeiil by ruasnn of tlu-ir 
licreditary o,sta(.c,H, have expended their fortune in procuriiip; bodily comforts, 
and in the enjoyment of sensual pleasures, and are ignorant of the history of 
former times, aud arc unaa|uaintcd wilh the misery and ruin which the 
Mahrattiw and Maluimedans m(lie.tcd upon India in days gone by. 

All such people have become eputo careless of the blessings which God has 
conferred upon every one through the Ilritish Government, and arc overjoyed 
at a false hope of increasing their wealth and rank by a change. 

In our opinion this change must be for the worse as regards the lives and 
property of (he people of India. 

VVo ought to know how much suffering there was in the times of (he 
Mahrattas and Mussulmans. In those clays the proverh originated, "The 
cultivators till their fields, but their harvest is plunder for those in power.’’ 

Those who cultivated their land could not calculate upon enjoying its 
produce. If they escniied from the Mahratta cavalry, and the plunclor and 
ravage of Sepoys, and siicceetlccl in storing their corn in barns, then only could 
they hope to enjoy the fruits of their labour. 

The jungles in which wc find traces of old well.s and enclosures were all once 
thickly popidafcd ; those places became jungles by the destruction of the 
inhabitants, and the country then remained waste for a long lime. So many 
lives were lost in feudal quarrels, that up to this dale re-populatiim has not 
taken place. 

The present time is worse than the former one. May God protect us ! 

My friends, we ought to keep our respect and dignity in our own liaml.s, 
and wish for the same Government as aholished the tyrannical .system of 
former days, and conferred comfort .and peace on llie people. 

No human being ought to hate llrnt thing which produces comfort, or covet 
that thing which gives pain and misery. 

You can never hope to become ruleix by merely .as.sembling bands of armed 
followers in this time of anarchy, neither can the Telingas * ever achieve victory 
or success. 

There are three reasons for this — 

rst. Though they are well disciplined, and it is (rue that by their assi.stance 
the British conquered India, still, in reality, they were alway.s kept like .a 
machine which could move or fire a musket on the touch of a spring, They 

‘ Tclingtts is a native Icnn for Sepoys. 
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<lo iiol know how lo iioithcr ilo Ihoy iimleiiiUiiid the art of wai-. The 
111 itisli ofliccrs kept this knowledge to themselves. Without those oflicers they 
ate 11 iniidiiiie without a sjiiiiig, ami in the time of iicctl they will neither he 
.ihle Lo move nor Lo fire. 

end, Tiiere used lo be twenty nr twenty-five fliitish officers to every looo 
men, iiuil the.se oliicei's were .subordinate to one single man, but nuw-ii-diiy.s 
lliere me lOOO ollleers, and lOOO kings among.sl looo men, i. c. the men are 
olficrrs and kings llieniselves, and when such is the ease there me no .soldiers 
to light. King.s ciuiiint light alone. 

3td. kifo ks not a thing which can be given away for nothing. There .are 
three things witioh make a man careless about .sacrificing tiis life. 

TsI. I'eav. 

2nd. Coveton.sne.ss. 

3rd. Shame. 

tiy none of these will the Sepoys be induced lo light. 

A.s they arc kings Ihcinsclves they fear neither imptisoniiiont, coiporal 
puiiisliineiil , nor dismissal from service. 

They have plundered tluuisands of houses, and they consider every pcrson’.s 
jiroiiei'ty lo be llicir own t tlirrefore they ate not likely lo covet anything more. 

As fur .shiinie, every one knows they liave none. The worst ineinber of a 
finnily used to i tin away from his parents and enlist in the aimy. 

When they have none of the three Inducements above -spoeified, how can 
they be expected to give their lives in the field and thus deprive themselves of 
lliat power for which they have mutinied? 

Bcsidc.s this, when they went into the Jielil under the Briliali Government, 
they used lo be provided with everything, but now they have to provide for 
thomsulvcB, and, finding themselves in want of everything at the lime of action, 
they will bo oliligod to give uii the fight. They must inevitably be defeated. 
However, even if tliey were to gain a victory, wo cannot but suffer from their 
IniiidH. 

1st. We (lUgliL to consider that when tliey have llirown off the yoke of snub 
a ptnverfiil Govermnenl from tlieir .shouklens, lliey arc not likely to care iiuicli 
for us, 

livery per.son must liave observed that one Sepoy of a mutiiiaiis regiment 
can diaturli tltu wliole coniiminity. Wiiat hopes then can wo have of our lives 
from a Iterd of mutineers ? 

We sliould also look back to the Lahore war, How many officers were 
Itilled in a very short .space of time, and no one c.xpecled that the Khalsa 
troops would leave the British alive, lint after all what became of tliose 
Khalsa troop.s ? They were all annihilated. 

My fiiends, a paper boat can never float on a bankle.ss river. 

2nd. It is also wortiiy of consideration — Ibat in each of the villages under 
every I’alookdnr tliere cannot be less than ten Tclingas,aiid consecpteiilly there 
will be as many kings in each village. 

The Talookclars were dissatisfied and complained enough when only one 
king (the British) annexed the country, but when they find thousands of kings 
upon their respective estates, it will be cliflicull for them to save either their 
estates or their lives. 

3rd. If tile Telingas could he rofotraed and made peaceful subjects, even 
then we should not be able to man.tge. They would demand lakhs and lakhs 
of rupees on account of their pay, and not one of us, hut eveiy one of us would 
have to pay them. 

After meeting their exorbitant demands for a short lime, we should be 
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reduced to sncli a slate of poverty that not a stitch of cloth to cover our bodies 
would be left ; what reason is there then for us to be Imiipy? 

Those who have butchered the children of their masters after eating thcii- 
salt for ages, will never spare recent actjuaintances like us. 

It is the cuslonr of this country that when a .servant commits liimself once, 
he can never get cniploynient anywlnne, and is e.vcliided from .society. How 
then can we with prudence counlcmance tlrese pcoiile ? 

We should indeed lie .surjnised if any one was to say that we ought to take 
up the cause of nnr religion. The Tclinga.s do not dgllL for religion. They 
do just the thing winch nur religion pniliihits. They plunder and murder 
women and children, and no religion arlmils of .such deed.s. 

People of tliis .sort are c.alted “chuiulals,” or ahoininahly tvieked ])(;opIe, and 
no one who adheres to his religion ought even to .s.alaam to .such creiiture.s. 

To become their ally i.s to lake piurl in a .sacrilegious deed. 

It is also surprising tliat people shoulrl aiil and put into power lIio.se very 
Mussulmans who, on invading India, destroyed all our Hindoo temiiles, 
forcilily converted the nallve.s to Mahoiuedanism, massacred whole cities, 
seized upon Hindoo feiuales and made tliem concuhines, prevented Prahmins 
from saying prayers, biunt their religious books, and levied taxes upon every 
Hindoo. 

They are those very Mus.sulinans who prided tlicmselves on calling us infidels, 
and in subjecting us to all sorts of humiliation. 

If any person will redecl on (heir former deeds, it will make In's hair stand 
on end, cause sucli disgust that the very sight even of .a Maliomedan will ho 
abhorrent. 

What i.s more surprising still, is dial the people should consider it a religious 
deed to kill and de.sti'oy those veryperson.s who permitted the rc-estahlishmeiit 
of the decayed religion, mid allowed all temples and places of worship to he 
rebuilt, and .all religious ccremonic.s to he performed vvilhoiit any hindrance 
whatever. 

We should consider liow much we suffered in the time of the Mnhometlan 
king.s in Oude. 

A short time ago, Moulvie Oholam Hoosein and Ameer Aly did their best 
to de.slroy the Ilimnooman Gnrhec, but it was owing to General Outram that 
they did not Succeed ; otlicrwise all of us would either liavc lost our lives or 
our religion, from Iho oppression of tyrants. The people .are forgetting those 
days, and now not only strive to de.stroy those who saved our religion, but 
make tlieir destruction out to he a religious act. 

Tliese are the very Tcliiigas who did not consider lliat taking medioinc.s from’ 
the hospitals or biLing cartridges with their teeth caused loss of religion, yet 
now they say that breaking a cartridge by the hand, instead of biting it as 
formerly, is contrary to their religion. 

Is not this all non.seiise, a false excuse and mere pretence? 

People .slionld ledcct and really adopt iiieasnres to ,5.ave their religion, 
honour, and estates. 

They .should rest assured they will never be able to cope with that army and 
people who defeated Lon lakhs of Russians in spite of their discipline, wetvUli, 
and munitions of w.ar, and finally captured Sebastopol. 

Three thousand European soldiers have lately dismayed all the Iriuiecs in 
Persia. 

Plave not the English caused the Emperor of China to make good their 
losses ? 

There is not a single king in the world who docs not fear them. 
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ijilt if Llie English unie defeated, what good have we to gain? We shall 
lose oiir religion, and all our temples and places of woislup will be destioyed. 

Our people, by supporting Mahomcdaiis, will in fact be instrumental in 
annihilaling their own religion. 

In our opinion, to gain the firvoiir of the liritish is to sa\'e religion ; to annoy 
them is a violation of all things sacred. 

Von may think that the British were always formerly victorious because 
they treated all with khidire.ss and icndeied justice to every one who went to 
their courts, and that now, as they have fursakeir their God and become 
fearless, they cannot succeed. 

It may he true that certain district civil olTieers, instead of rendering justice 
as formerly, now strike poor people with iiilers, and on a reference to any 
rule or section of their code, answer that they have all such rules at their 
fingers' ends. Some may now even hate to see nativ'es, may deprive them of 
their hereditary rights, and make them consent to do things which are against 
their religion, and may act contrary to their promi.se, 

.\ud from all this, it may be ai-gued that God tlierefore made them (the 
British) instrumental to their own destruction. 

But, my fr-ionda, thi.s wa.s the folly of the district officers, and lliey are 
punished for it. The Supreme Government never intended such things. 

Indeed had the Government so intended, God would have been for you, 
.ind the British could never have defeated the Nuwab’s ninnei'ous army with a 
small force. 

Yet yon see tlieni conquering on witli a handful of men ; and slill you 
believe that God is far you— what folly! 

God lias made kings and governors to rule ami chcri.sli their subjects, and 
to keep tbein in comfort. Bui He lias also allowed nilcis lo tas their people, 

U kings neglect their duly, they will of course receive punishment from God. 

Gliservc how many kings and rajahs liave been ruined by mismaniigemcnt. 
When our rajahs neglected to seek knowledge and to cherish their subjects, 
Ihey lost their kingdom.s and were punished by foreigneis. 

Wlien the llahnineclan kings neglected their duty, the British came in. 

-\t ilie first symptoms of the British evincing negligence in disch.arging their 
duly, they received a reprimand from God. 

Those who have made it a jirofession to kill people can never hope for 
mercy. 

You see that God inflicted punishment upon individuals, because they used 
to strike people with ruler.s, etc. IIow could He ever dream of re.sloving the 
Government to you, from whom lie snatched it some looo years .ago for your 
imwortliincss, finding, as He does, that you are .spilling blood in this manner? 

If you choose to display loyalty and fidelity lo your king (of Onde) still, 
you should not .annoy the British, hecmise your king is in their hands, and 
if through your wi.se deerls they were to kill the king, you will be proved 
disloyal. 

If you wi.sh to prove your loyalty to the king, you -should assist the British 
in their had d.ays. They may then become pleased, release the Iting, and 
perliaps give him back his conntiy. If you could effect this, what a name 
indeed would you get ! 

You may argue that the king is absent, but bis son is present, In that 
case even, you ought to remain neutral, because It is written by wise men that 
where there is a female, a boy, many kings, or no king at all lo rule, there can 
be no hope of prosperity. 

No one can be prosperous in such a country, and if he esoape.s with honour 

Z 
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he oiiglit lo consider himself very lucky, liiicli of ihese four Ihings (vi/. :i 
fcm.rle, n boy, many kings, or no kings, lo rule) is dangerous to life and lionoui . 

Hill when you have these four together, what means liave you of saving yiuu 
lives and lionnur ? 

If 3'ou insist upon having the former times hack again, all of j’oii slumld 
send in a petition to the (,)aeen of Kngland, do-siiing that one-loiiilli of the 
country be gianted in jagheer.s to those worthless anrl illiterate people wlio are 
generally called in this country Nuivahs and Doolahs, in order that tirey may 
pass their lime without care or thought, in singing and dancing, perhaps 
loaded witii one or two seers of gold and silver and jetvci.s whicli, besides llie 
burden of their own bodies, they m.ay de.sirc to carry ; that the income of the 
rcmiiiniiig three-«inarters of the country Ije deposited in Iho U'Oasuiy and laid 
out in bricks and chunam, or be given to buffoons and dancing-girls, or .spent 
on other kingly pomps, or c.vpendcd on increasing the pay of [laLasitcs and 
.sycophants, so that when they die or become nsele.ss, their houses may lie 
confiscated, as was done in the time of former king.s. 

That an order he .sent lo all the rajahs to .select beautiful gliks and send 
them to the prince. 

That an order also he sent to the (lovernof-tleiicml, to select from tlie 
females of re.specluble families slave-girls for the Mahitl, or, .should the (Iciver- 
nor-Gcnernl have no confidence in those uppointed to select, he .should orilei- 
a moena bazaar or fancy fair to be held in the Kulan Kolhee, and go hiinsclt 
in disguise to pick out the prettiest females. 

That, like Nadir Shah and .Mnmitl .Shah Abdallce, her Majesty shuultl ordet 
a general inassaore, or, like Aunmgzehe, should order a general destruction of 
all the Hindoo temples, and the huikling of her own in their jilace. 

That Kui'opean soldiers may be ordered to spit in the faces of all the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, and thus convert them lo Christianity ; that Hut pensions 
of all the vaj.ahs, haboos, and miwahs he slopped, or that they may be killed 
either by putting out their eyes, or by feeding thorn upon bread made of cutial 
parts of salt and lloiti'. 

That the Ciovernment should not pay lakhs of rupees as interest for the nioney 
due to bankers, but, like Toghhik Shah, should institiite a leather coinage, 
and thus at once pay off all loans. 

That should her Majesty desire to see the .sport of a boat sinking, she 
should, like Surajooddowlah, order the bottom of a ferry-boat Lo be knocked 
out in rnid-streain, and (jnssengers and all be swamped. 

Orders should likewise be solicited that the Pindarees remain idle no longer, 
but plunder the roads, one-cjuarlcr of their loot being the property of (lovern- 
inent. 

That it .should he ordered that the troops receive their pay one or two year.-, 
in arrears, in order to force them to borrow money from bankers cm interest ; 
that when the troops are much in want, they be allowed to plunder the maikct 
and to live upon the loot. 

That there is no use in fulfilling any engagements with the lamlholdetN or 
the ryots. The Government should extort money from them according to the 
circumstances of each, press the people to carry the soldiers' baggage on the 
march, lay a taxon the Zeniindar.s to provide royal pigeon.s, fighting-cooks, and 
other amusements. 

That the Government need not keep a commissariat depavtnienl, but make 
the 170LS supply the Government cattle with food. The sngar-eane.s can he 
seized from the lyots’ fields, and the trees at the gates of people’s divellings 
felled as fodder for the elephants. 
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''I'liat her Majesty should please her poor suljjects by passing her days in 
pleasure, keeping crores of slaves, God having created them all specially for 
her benefit. 

He will therefore he pleased to steel her heart against any feeling for their 
inconvciucncc. 

That .should the editors of new-spapers write anything against her Majesty, 
an order for their hand.s to be cut off should assuredly be passed, oi-, by way of 
variety, they may with readiness be blown away from guns. 

That the people have not run away from Lheir houses for a long time, there- 
fore all the Amil.s should be ordei-cd to attack them and make them fly. 

Tliat no house floors have been dngup for a long lime, that oi’der.s should 
thoiefore be .sent out to level a few cities to the ground. 

The Governor-General should be ordered to instruct his ofllcers to .see every 
bride before he allows’marriage processions to pass. 

T wo or three .sliam e.'tpcditions should he made to keep the troops up to 
their Irado and support lheir spirits. 

That in order lo secure a change every year, her Majesty, like Mahomed 
of the Deccan, should order five lakhs of Hindoos to he mabsacred, or by way 
of variety .some well-populated city to be annihilated. 

llely on it, ray friends, that if her Majesty docs not cave for her name, she 
will sanclion all these prayers, and you will gain your desired object witlioul 
any trouble. 

hut if you do not like a return lo such times, you should .strive for peace. 

If .all of you unite and seek for peace, I am sure the Government will remove 
all your doubts (of whatever kind), and something better will come ont of the 
future. At any I'.nto wo cannot lose anything by the attempt. 

(.Signed) Maun Singh. 


Al’FENDIX XIII 

ritOCLAMATION, MaRCII 1S5S 

The army of His lixcollency the Commander-in-Chief is in possession of 
Lucknow, and the cily lies al the mercy of the Briti.sli Government, whose 
authority it has, for nine monlLs, rebelliously defied and resisted. 

Thi.s resistance, begun by a mutinous soldiery, has found support from the 
inhahitanls of the city, and the province of Onde at large. Many who owed 
their prosperity to the Briti.sli Governmenl, as n'eH as those who believed 
themselves aggrieved by il, have joined in this bad cause, and have ranged 
them.selves with the enemies of the Stale. 

They have been guilty of .a great crime, and have subjected themselves to a 
just retribution. 

The capital of their country is now once more in the hand.s of British troops. 
From this day it will be held by a force which nothing can withstand, and the 
authority of the Government will be carried into every corner of the province. 

Tile time, then, has come at which the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General of India deems it right lo make known the mode in v?liich the British 
Government will deal with the Taloofcdans, chiefs, and landholders of Onde 
and their followci.s. 

The first care of the Governor-General will be Lo reward those who have 
been steadfast in their allegiance at a time when the authority of the Govern- 
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nient was parlially overborno, .uicl who have proved this liy the suppoil and 
assistance whicli they have t^ivcii to llritish <i(ficeis. 

Therefore the Rig,ht Uonoiuable the (iovernoi-Geiieial heicliy <loeIaies that 
Drigbiggoi Singh, i-tajah of lJulrampoor, Koowuiit Singh, Raj.ili of I’udnalu, 
Kao Knrdeo Buksli Singh of ICiitiaiee, Kashce I’ershad, Talnnkilar ol Sissain- 
dee, Ilubr Singlj, Zemindar of (fopal Khais, and Cliundec l.al, /-cmindar of 
Moraon (Uaiswarah), aie benceforwaid the sole licrcditaiy in-opiietois of Lhc 
lauds which they held when Oiidc c.tme under llritish inlc, buhjccL only to 
Mich modi'iato assessment ns may he imposed upon Iheni ; and lliese loyal men 
will he fiulhei luwaidcd in such maimer and to such extent as, u])on consider- 
ation of their rneiits and position, the Govoinoi-fieneral shall deteiiniiu’. 

A piopoUioiiatc measuieof rcniird and honour, according lo iheir iLl'sciIs. 
will he confeircd upon olhois, in whose favour like elaiius may he e.sl.ihli.shed 
10 die .satisfaction of the (ioverninenl. 

The (iovernor-t jcnei.nl further proelaims lo the people of Oude tliiii, with 
the nhove-menlioncd exceptions, the propiiel.tiy light in the soil of tile 
pioviiicc is con fiscixlcd lo the Biitish (iovornmcni, which will dispose of Ihiu 
right ill such nmtmer as to it may .seem lilting. 

To those T.dookdars, chiefs, and landoiviiora, with ihoir folkmens, who sh.ill 
malco iiiimediate snbinissioii to tlic (ihief Commissioner of Oiulc, snrrepdoi'ing 
lliijit arras and obeying his orders, the Right 110110111X11)10 1110 llrivoriior-(.ieneriil 
pnmiLses that their lives and honour sliall lie snfe, jiruvided liiiU Iheir liimds 
are not slnlnod widi Ktiglish lilood miirilcroiisly shed. Ihit ns regtnds any 
fuillier indulgence wliicli may be extended to tliem, and ( he comlilioii in wllith 
lliey mny lieieafter lie placed, tliey must throw lliemselvos upon the jiislioc mid 
nioixy of the llritish I loverinnenl. \s pnitioipalioii In die imirdi'f of Kiiglisli 
men and Englisli women will exclude those wlioaie giiillyof it from all moiiiy, 
so will (liose who Itave protected ICiiglish lives lie cnlillcil to coiisidi'nition and 
leiiiciicy. 



111)' PNIl. 










Clay Cs^ .iWs, JJmitetit Lontipa I'* 








